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Lokd Dalhousie lost no time in applying his energy of 
purpose and large experience to the administration of 
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which he had annexed on the eastern 
frontier of India. In a schedule presented to Parlia¬ 
ment on the 2nd of April, 1856, the conquest of Pegu 
was shown .as bringing 20,000 square miles and one 
million subjects within the Empire. But later and 
more accurate returns estimated the area at 32,250 
square miles, with a population of 582,253 souls, or 
about 18 to the square mile. When the country- 
settled down the annual revenue collections amounted 
to no more than £157,150. The northern limit of the 
province was fixed at Meaday, about fifty miles beyond 
Prome. Its western boundary was formed by the 
Arakan Hills, rising to an altitude of three or four 
thousand feet, while those bordering on the Salween 
river defined it on the east. Two rivers, the Irrawaddy 
and the Sittang, flowing in a general direction from 
north to south, constituted the main features of the 
province. Between them was the range of the \oma, 
signifying ‘backbone,’ some 1500 feet in height, covered 
with teak forests and forming the watershed of 




streams which fall into the two main channels. On the 
east of the Sittang, at a distance of about fifteen miles, 
were the Poungloung Hills, and beyond them a succes¬ 
sion of mountain ranges, some of them 8000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The delta of the Irrawaddy was 
intersected by numerous salt-water creeks which formed 
the highways of communication for more than 10,000 
square miles of country, their banks fringed with a 
thick growth of mangrove trees. The inhabitants 
consisted of three classes : the ruling race, the Burmese, 
who had conquered Pegu under their king Alompra 
while the British were acquiring dominion over Bengal 
on the battle-field of Plassey; the Talaings whom the 
Burmese had dispossessed and treated with great 
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severity; and the simple half-civilised Karens who 
either found a bare shelter and scanty subsistence in ~ 
the hills, or else cultivated the delta with an industry 
unknown to the Burmese. 

It will be readily understood that the administra¬ 
tive problem presented for solution in Pegu differed 
essentially from that with which the Marquis of 
Dalhousie had so successfully grappled in the open 
plains of the Punjab. A country of forest and moun¬ 
tain, or of lowlands intersected by a network of creeks, 
inhabited by a sparse and weak population recently 
conquered by the Burmese, and ruled by corrupt 
governors in league with the robbers who preyed upon 
their defenceless subjects, offered a difficult task to a 
government that desired peace and order. Nor did the 
British enter upon the undertaking with the prestige of 
irresistible might, for their military operations had not 
impressed the people with a full sense of the resources 
at the Company’s command. It was otherwise in the 
Punjab. There the fall of Multan in the south of the 
province, the victories won in the hard-fought contests 
of the east, the dramatic surrender of the Sikh army at 
Rawalpindi in the north, and the hurried, inglorious 
scamper of the Afghans through the mountain passes to 
the west, had struck terror into the minds of the whole 
population, and given to every part of the kingdom of 
Lahore indisputable proof of conquest. That country, 
moreover, had enjoyed in the past a fiim, it severe, 
government under a settled admxuistiatxon. I he 
villages had learnt by bitter necessity to protect them¬ 
selves against incursions from tribal invaders or the 
attacks °of disorderly gangs. The organisation of 
society was faulty, but it existed, and the population 
both knew how to bear arms, and found in its own ranks 
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Sardars or leaders who could direct them. In Pegu, on 
the other hand, anarchy had long prevailed, and the 
British advance was limited to a single line of 
communication by river. On the rare occasions when 
small forces were employed against positions in the 
interior at any distance from the Irrawaddy, they had 
dispersed the enemy only to retire to their bases on 
the river. It was notorious to the whole country 
that the British had not advanced against Ava, and 
that the cession of Pegu had not been secured by treaty 
with the King. There was abroad a feeling of doubt as 
to whether the Government of India would retain 
Pegu ; and it was quite certain that any services 
rendered by the native officials or by the people to the 
British cause would be visited with severe dis¬ 
pleasure by the Burmese, if, as had happened in 1826, 
the newly won province should be again evacuated. 
There was also instilled into the minds of the Pesmans 
a contempt for the men who had come from India, 
whether European or native. On several occasions the 
Madras Sepoys had been actually ill-used by the people 
of the country whom they had tried to impress into 
their service. The tone towards Europeans was out¬ 
wardly more respectful, but it was one of veiled disgust. 
On his visit to Akyab in Arakan Lord Dalhousie 
was told by Mr. Ingalls, a missionary well acquainted 
with the country, that— 

the people of Arakan are to the full as superstitious and self- 
satisfied as the Burmese. Even the Europeans, he says, they 
regard as immensely inferior to themselves, and hold them in a 
sort of contempt. The familiar term by which they designate 
Europeans among themselves is Pha-louny , “tadpoles,” as Mr. Ingalls 
interpreted it, but according to Mr. Colvin’s grandiose translation, 
“ immature frogs.” Whence the term originated or its exact mean¬ 
ing Mr. Ingalls could not succeed in learning. Possibly it may 
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be intended to illustrate our inaptitude for living in the climate of 
Arakan, in which certainly nothing but a frog, and a frog too of a . 
strong constitution, can safely exist. 


Far different was the feeling of the Punjabis 
towards the Lawrences, Edwardes, or John Nicholson 
whom they worshipped as a god. In Pegu the British 
had to commence their long-fought battle against dis¬ 
order without even the asset of personal respect. Then 
efforts were further prejudiced by the fact that the 
people had suffered not merely from our hostilities, but 
aSo from a wanton spoliation and desecration of their 
pagodas, which Lord Dalhousie did his best to stop. 
What we had spared had been wrested from them by 
Burmese soldiers sent to protect their country from 
annexation. The King’s levies ran away whenever they 
were reached by our forces, but their course was 
marked by the wauton desolation of the country, the 
burning of villages, and the pillage and destruction of 
their crops and property. Lord Dalhousie’s arrival iu 
the Punjab had been followed by a long-delayed down¬ 
pour of rain, and richer harvests were never ingathered 
than in the year which witnessed the battles of Chilian- 
walla and Gujarat. But the disturbance which followed 
the British advance into Pegu in 1852 arrested sowings, 
and in the next year agricultural operations were 
paralysed in Tharrawaddy and in Prome. Bice became 
so scarce that men were murdered for a handful of it, 
and the only succour that found its way to the famine- 
stricken survivors was that afforded by the charity of 
British residents in Prome and Padoung, who raised a 
relief fund and imported grain from Rangoon. The 
scarcity of food-stuffs left its mark upon the exports of 
rice from the whole province, which even in the year 
1853-54 amounted to only 17,344 tons, though in the 
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next year they rose to 80,388, and in 1855-56 to 126,674 
tons. 

The methods pursued by Lord Dalhousie in provid¬ 
ing for the new adminstration were in principle the 
same as those which he had found to succeed in the 
Punjab. Having selected his chief agent, he lost no 
time in dividing the province into districts with the 
requisite personnel of officials. Early in 1853 he paid a 
short visit to Arakan, and spent the end of that year 
and the beginning of 1854 in a tour through Pegu, 
returning to Rangoon for a final visit in 1855. During 
his stay in the country he settled on the spot a mass of 
details, rewarded the deserving, gave confidence to the 
people that they would not be restored to the tender 
mercies of the King of Ava, and furnished his colleagues 
and the authorities at home with information which 
secured their assent to his larger measures for com¬ 
munications, canals, posts, and municipal improve¬ 
ments. From the outset he had foreseen that there 
was but little prospect of any formal settlement with 
the Court of Ava, and his continued endeavours to that 
end satisfied his masters, and also public opinion, that 
the conclusion of a treaty for the cession of Pegu was 
neither attainable nor necessary. Failing in this, he 
prepared the way for a commercial treaty which Lord 
Elgin eventually ratified on the 13th of December, 
1862, though even after that interval the agreement 
then concluded contained no clause in confirmation of 
the right that conquest had given. The account which 
will be presently given of the tours of the Governor- 
General, and of the missions which he sent and received 
from Ava, will show fully the main features of his 
administration, and it is only necessary to preface it by 
a brief outline of his scheme of government. 
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for Governor-General’s Agent and Commissioner 
of Pegu he chose Major Arthur Phayre, an officer ' 
who so fully justified his selection that he was in 
1862 nominated as the first Chief Commissioner of 
British Burma, with charge of Arakan, Pegu, Martaban, 
and Tenasserim. Lord Dalhousie’s departure in this 
case from the rule of routine was a marked one, for 
Colonel Bogle, a much senior officer, then Commissioner 
of Tenasserim, had looked upon himself as entitled to 
this advancement. But the Governor-General was 
convinced of Phayre’s superior qualifications, and he 
soothed Bogle by giving him an increase of pay and 
the addition to his charge of the Martaban district. 
The new Commissioner of Pegu has been described as 
“ of the same type as the Lawrences, an Irish-Scot.” 
It is, however, difficult to trace any connection with 
Scotland. He was born at Shrewsbury on the 17th of 
July, 1812, and was educated at its great school with his 
brother, the late General Sir Robert Phayre, G.C.B. 
His father had indeed been born in Ireland, but on the 
completion of his service in India he took up his resi¬ 
dence in Shrewsbury, where he lived for more than 
twenty years, until his death in 1830. His mother, 
Maria Ridgeway, who continued to reside there after 
her husband’s death, was a daughter of the well-known 
publisher and a lady of remarkable talents, who instilled 
into the minds of her children a strong devotion to 
duty and religion. The letters which passed between 
Lord Dalhousie and his Commissioner in Pegu show 
the firm hand which the former maintained over his 
subordinate, though without in any way impairing the 
implicit confidence which Phayre placed in the wisdom 
and justice of his chief. On three occasions, connected 
with the formation of police posts, the introduction 
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of the electric telegraph, ancl an attack upon British 
territory by Nga Shwc Bo near Meaday, the Governor- 
General wrote to the Commissioner with some severity, 
but the replies of the latter show that the reprimand 
was accepted in a spirit free from all irritation. 

“I am conscious, my Lord,” wrote Phayre on the 4th of July, 
1855, “ that I am not without blame in the matter of the posts. 

I only hope that, when my explanation arrives, I may not appear 
so blameworthy as at present. The immediate cause of delay 
in the police posts was the non-arrival of the apas for the men. 

I certainly should have seen closer to that, but as all previous - ^ 
indents had been complied with direct, I only discovered their 
want on my arrival at Prome. But I do not attempt, my Loid, 
to exonerate myself. I acknowledge I am much to blame. All I 
can say is I hope it will appear less so than it does at present. 

In not attempting wholly to excuse himself, Phayre 
showed his wisdom, for it was a cardinal point of the 
policy of the Governor-General to organise a strong 
police force, and the Commissioner’& tendencies to be 
economical had been rebuked more than once, as the 
following extracts show : — 

An organised police, and above all an organised ana power¬ 
ful river-police, reinforced at points by gunboats, and all capable 
of dealing effectually with’ these dacoits, or guerillas, or in¬ 
surgents, or whatever they are, is to my mind an indispensable 
necessity. 

And again— 

Do not fear the expense. Peace externally I hope for, but 
submission and order internally I must have, and at whatever 
cost. 

And yet again— 

I reply to you frankly that I think your leaning is to keep 
establishments too low. I am aware of your motive, and appreciate 
it, but I think a free expenditure to repress outrages, which make 
much noise and do much harm, is good economy. 
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Called to account on another subject, Phayre 
thought that he had a better case and was not afraid . 
to defend himself. The Governor-General was anxious 
to have a special department for the telegraph, and his 
plans were upset when the services of soldiers or civilians 
were employed in work which he intended to entrust 
to a distinct department. When, then, Phayre was 
engaging outsiders to carry on the work, his action was 
rebuked. He replied on the 20th of August, 1854 :— 

I am much concerned to find that I have taken steps of 
which your Lordship does not approve. There is, however, one 
portion of my plan which I have probably not explained with 
sufficient distinctness, and which I now beg to do. I did not 
mean that Major Du Vernet, and those appointed under him, 
should be anything more than temporary executive officers, mark¬ 
ing out the line of electric telegraph, and putting the poles in the 
ground. As soon as this work was accomplished, it was intended 
that their functions should cease. Now, as it is your Lordship’s 
wish that the telegraph should commence working as soon as 
possible, I do assure you, my Lord, that I am convinced that what 
I propose is the plan best calculated to attain that obj'ect. 

The most serious occasion of difference between the 
Governor-General and his subordinate arose out of the 
violation of the British territory at a moment when 
Phayre was about to be sent as a special envoy to Ava. 
On the 2nd of April, 1855, the Commissioner wrote :_ 

I now come to speak of a matter that has disturbed me 
considerably. On my march from Meaday with Major Allan 
across the hills, we halted at a large Karen village at the foot of 
the high range. This village is about ten to twelve miles within 
our border. It had not been visited before; the people were 
friendly and were constantly about our tents. I gave the 
Headman the usual document constituting him Chief of hi- tribe. 
There were doubts whether those people would not be molested 
from across the border on account of my visit. \ ery soon after 
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Lheft, these Karens and the Burmese living in the village received 
notice from one Shwe Bo, a hired ruffian, that they must leave 
the British territory, and* as they were unwilling to do so, an 
armed party came to drive them off. 

Assistance was promptly sent from a British post, 
and the attempt was foiled. But Phayre was “ exasper¬ 
ated,” and he proposed to withhold the mission to the 
King until full atonement for the outrage had been 
made, insisting that no reparation should be regarded 
as satisfactory which did not include the dismissal of 
Shwe Bo, the removal of Moung Bo, the Burmese officer 
on his side of the border, and the restoration of all our 
people who had been carried away. Lord Dalhousie, 
with his larger experience of affairs on the Punjab 
frontier, saw that such a line of action must lead to a 
war with Ava. He recorded his judgment in these 
words : — 

I dissented from the Commissioner’s view of this case, and 
demurred altogether to his proposed policy. In the first place, it 
was evident that the commission of this offence was attributable 
to the neglect of the orders of Government, given in October last, 
for the establishment of police posts along the whole frontier. 
Had those posts been placed, the inroads made by Shwe Bo would 
never have been attempted. In the next place, our declared policy 
from the first has been to treat all such border forays on the 
Burmese frontier as we treat them on the north-west frontier; 
and by no means regard them as affording ground for quarrel 
with the Court of Ava on each recurrence of the offence. Thirdly, 
we have every reason to believe from the King’s past conduct 
that such outrages meet with no countenance from him ; and we 
Lave every reason to anticipate that on due representation being 
made he will punish the actors in the present raid. 

The envoy was accordingly ordered to proceed, and 
to make a representation to the King of the necessity 
for repressing such affray on the border, at the risk of 
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our interposition should his Majesty fail to complv. 
Phayre was also authorised to inform the Court at Ava- 
that the British guards on the frontier would, if 
necessary, pursue marauders even across the border, 
and take such steps as they pleased to bring them to 
justice. These communications were well received, and 
frontier expeditions were unknown on the Pegu side of 
the British dominions in India. 

A careful study of Phayre’s correspondence with 
Lord Dalhousie reveals no more serious differences 
between the two men than those just narrated. On 
the other hand, it discloses the wonderful range of the 
Governor-General’s activity, knowledge, and suggestion. 
Phayre was on the spot, and for the most part he either 
made proposals as to a course to be adopted, or referred 
his difficulties to the decision of the Governor-General. 
To him, therefore, belongs all the. credit due to a local 
official who supplies the information, originates plans, 
and carries out orders. But it is obvious that the 
success achieved in introducing peace and administra¬ 
tion into Pegu was largely owing to Lord Dalhousie 
himself, and his subordinate constantly acknowledges 
his debt to his chief. The correspondence treats of the 
formation of a local corps, the employment of movable 
columns of troops, and the organisation of frontier- 
guards and river-police. The location of cantonments 
and forts, the plans for laying out a city at Rangoon, 
and preserving to Government and the public their 
rights while granting building sites to applicants, the 
armament of certain classes or villages with the means 
of self-defence, the alignment of roads, provision of 
lighthouses, and the extension of telegraphs are fully 
discussed, together wdth larger matters of taxation, the 
introduction of surveys, and the organisation of civil 
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istice. The choice of suitable presents for the King 
and the Queen, who “’has a scientific turn of mind,” and 
the prince to whom singing birds are acceptable; is a 
subject not beneath the personal interest of the 
Governor-General. Occasionally Phayre is surprised by 
the discovery that something which he had failed to 
report is known to Lord Dalhousie. On the 8th of 


July, 1853, the Commissioner regrets the “ irregularity 
of not having reported to your Lordship that a reward 
had been offered for the capture of the robber chief 
Mya-tun”; but points out that no price had been 
put upon the offender’s head, as the Government of 
India had been led to believe. Again, Phayre proposes 
the name of an engineer for the work of constructing 
the important road over the mountain from Arakan to 
the Irrawaddy. But the Governor-General prefers' to 
entrust this work to another officer, and the Coni-'' 
missioner at once agrees that Forlong is the Lest 
selection, explaining that he had not been aware that 
his services were available. In the long and frequent' 
correspondence which, passed between Lord Dalhousie 
and Phayre, ideas were exchanged and projects evolved 
for the welfare of the. new province, and every letter' 
from the latter shows that he had acquired a thorough 
understanding and grasp of the subject under considera¬ 
tion. One is prepared, then, to find the Governor- 
Genera] writing of his subordinate that he is— 


the fittest man in India for his work. His intimate knowledge 
of the language is an incalculable advantage. He has a perfect 
acquaintance with the Burmese national character, the firmness 
required to deal successfully'with them, and at the same time 
remarkable gentleness of demeanour, and perfect good-temper. 


The merit of selecting such a man rested entirely 
with the Marquis of Dalhousie, and Phayre reciprocated 
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e feelings which induced his chief in the midst of his 
arrangements for leaving India, and in the trials of ill- 
health, to write a farewell letter to him in these terms :— 


<SL 


And now I must take leave of you. I do it with great regret. 
It is impossible to conceive any demi-official correspondence more 
agreeable and satisfactory than yours has been to me. ^ You have 
performed your public duties with ability, with assiduity, and 
success; and I am grateful to you personally for exertions which 
have raised my own reputation, while they were of conspicuous 
value to the State. Farewell. 


The testimony was worthy of the writer and of the 
recipient. But we must pass on from the head of the 
local administration to take a general view of the 
measures adopted for the settlement of the country 
placed in his charge. Under the Commissioner six 
deputies were appointed for the six districts of Rangoon, 
Bassein, Henzada, Tharrawaddy, Prome, and Toungoo, 
with a staff of assistants. The portions of country in 
which the most serious conflicts with disorder occurred 
were Donabew and Tharrawaddy. In the former a 
hereditary Thoogyee, or official of the district, named 
Mya-tun, drove off thousands of people and their cattle, 
and established himself in the heart of forests and swamps 
twenty miles from the right bank of the Irrawaddy. 
He defeated and killed Captain Lock, of the Royal Navy, 
and was only expelled from his position by a column 
operating under General Cheape. In Tharrawaddy, a 
tract of country which, starting from near the junction 
of the Bassein, extended on the left bank of the Irra¬ 
waddy almost as far as Prome, a distance of eighty 
miles, a Burmese official named Moung Gye treated with 
ruthless cruelty those of his countrymen who had 
accepted the service of the British. Villages were 
attacked by his gang, and the wives and • children of 
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eir inhabitants carried off into the mountains. Captain 
D’Oyley with parties of troops and local levies hunted 
him from one place to another, until at last he was 
deserted by his followers, and escaped into the territory 
of the King of Ava early in 1855. To deal with these 
and other leaders of plundering bands, a body of river- 
police, numbering some 2300 men, chiefly Malays, was 
organised under a British officer named Theodore. The 
boatmen were armed, and they soon cleared the creeks 
of the banditti that infested them. Three battalions of 
police were formed for the districts, and a special frontier- 
guar. '• was stationed along the north-eastern frontier. 


A local regiment of Peguans, called the Pegu Light 
Infantry, was also raised, on the model of the Sikh 
local regiments ; but although the Burmese and Takings 
enlisted in it proved brave and loyal, their dislike of 
discipline and of service away from their homes rendered 
the scheme ultimately of little value to the new province. 
They were, however, employed at the outset, together 
with a Prome police battalion, in garrisoning a series of 
defensive posts erected along the northern and north¬ 
eastern frontier. In the event of any serious disturb¬ 
ance, the military forces were behind them ready to 
move at a call from the civil officers. 

The development of communications both by river 
and by land received the earliest attention of the 
Governor - General. Lights, buoys, and pilots were 
provided for Rangoon, and some provision was also 
made for the new port of Dalhousie on the Bassein. 
Before his retirement the Governor - General recom¬ 
mended to the Court of Directors the construction of a 
lighthouse on the Alguada reef south of Cape Negrais. 
Half of the steam flotilla on the Ganges was transferred 
from that river to the Irrawaddy to convey passengers, 






troops, and supplies between Meaday and Rangoon, 
while a sea-going steamer was placed at the disposal of 
the Commissioner to ensure his ready comm .nication 
with Calcutta. The invincible objection of sc.ae native 
regiments to a passage by sea induced the Governor- 
General to connect Pegu by land with Fmgal. For. 
this purpose he at once ordered the conduction of a 
road from Dacca to Akyab, passing t' rough a most 
pestilential tract and a number of rivr s and estuaries. 
For the transit of the river iron fer -boats were pro¬ 
vided, and from Akyab to Ramree ar inland creek was 
made use of. Thence by the /ene.-gy of Lieutenant 
Forlong a road was carried for r o7 miles over the 
Arakan mountains by the Tounpop Pass to Prome, 
and continued to Meaday along tie eastern bank of the 
Irrawaddy. The highest olcvaion crossed was 3000 
feet, and the gradient nowhere exceeded three feet in a 
hundred. The density of thf forests, through which 
150 elephants had with imnense difficulty forced a 
way in the expedition of 1852, and the extreme 
unhealthiness of the climate which limited the working 
season to five months in tbi year, were only one part of 
the obstacles encountered. Water was scarce, and there 
■were no labourers to bf obtained except the Burmese, 
impatient of steady toil and afraid to commit themselves 
to our service. Shelt-r and water had to be supplied 
along the route; but .lthough the road was not actually 
commenced until Deember, 1853, the Arakan battalion 
was able to march long it from Prome to the sea with 
all its baggage aid followers in the spring of 1855. 
Considerable process was made with the road from 
Rangoon to Pr<me before Lord Dalhousie closed his 
term of office, aid those from Martaban and Rangoon 
to Toungoo vere surveyed. The telegraph line from 
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ead.'y to Rangoon was also completed. By these 
system^ of communication, and by his other adminis¬ 
trative c neasures, the Governor - General reduced the 

chaos htdjad found in Pegu to order, and eventually to 
prosperity 

Lord vp. lhousie was not content with choosing his 
provincial g vernors, and then issuing his orders to 
them from i^. official desk. It was an essential part of 
his plan to s^vith his own eyes, and hear with his 
own ears what ,A •; subordinates w T ere doing. Accord- 
ingly he paid thre visits to Burma. The first was a 
preparation for thop that followed, and was confined to 
a short stay at our e.rliest possession in Burma on the 
coast of the Bay of lengal. Leaving Calcutta on the 
1/th of February, 1863, the Governor-General reached 
Akyab in four days. n he “ truly magnificent harbour, 
of space enough to contain the navies of Europe* 
sheltered by hills on the east and south, and protected 
to the west by rocks and :eefs,” greatly impressed him. 
But the civil offices on shop and the jail attracted his 
unfavourable notice. Inquries were instituted as to 
the enlistment of men for he Arakan battalion, the 
prospect of obtaining labour fir the road into Pegu, and 
other matters which might Lip towards forming a 
judgment on the administrative problems that had to 
be faced. In the progress of missionary enterprise Lord 
Dalhousie took a deep interest, aid he collected from 
the earnest workers in that fielo much information 
regarding the habits and customs of he population. 


“ In the lower parts of the Arakan aboutSandoway,” ho notes 
, lt “ the missionaries have had great succem among the Karen 
trioe. Captain Dicey, who commands this shij, told me that not 

, 0ng s,nce he took back to Bassein two misionaries who had 
or some years been stationed at Sandoway an! i n the districts 
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near it. The Karens, he said, flocked into Bassein in hundreds to 
welcome their teachers, and proved the sincerity of the goodwill 
they professed by setting to work and building for them an 
excellent house and schoolhouse before they returned to their 
homes. In these tracts there is no doubt that the success of 
Christian teaching has been great and lasting. 

Chittagong was next visited, and as no previous 
Governor-General had been seen in what was one of our 
earliest acquisitions, much curiosity was excited by the 
event. The wide range of Lord Dalhousie’s inquiries 
led him into a new direction here. He not only visited 
schools, dispensaries, jails, and custom-houses, but also 
studied the new revenue settlements and the statistics 
of civil justice, making shrewd comments upon the 
notorious love of litigation which the people of Bengal 
displayed. Thus he wrote 


The Judge, Mr. Bowring, quoted one case for me in which an 
action was brought for a bamboo stick value one anna, or three 
halfpence sterling. The stamped paper on which the plaint was 
written would alone cost sixteen times the value of the article 
sued for. Yet it was pursued up to the highest court of appeal 
accessible by regulation law. Ingenuity has long been taxed to 
discover some remedy for this great evil, but in vain. A modi¬ 
fication of the principle of small cause courts has been lately 
suggested, and I hope some palliation for this mischievous mania 
for law may be found through the medium of some such summary 
procedure. 

The short trip v brought to a close by the return of 
the Governor-General to his capital on the 28th of 
■ February, had served a double purpose. It had given 
him a change of scene after his late parting from his 
wife, and had enabled him to collect the facts he re¬ 
quired as to communications with Prome from the 
shore of Bengal, as to the character of the labourers and 
the supplies he could obtain from Arakan, and as to 
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Pegu, of whom many sought shelter and employment 
in the British districts along the Bay. 

Upon all these details of the administration of 
Pegu which Phayre referred to him during the next 
few months, Lord Dalhousie brought to bear the full 
force of his judgment and experience, and thus prepared 
himself for the measures to be adopted during his second 
visit, for which he embarked in the Zenobia on the 
9th of December, 1853. On this occasion he took with 
him J. P. Grant, his Foreign Secretary, Major Banks, 
the Secretary of the Military Department, James 
Ramsay, his Military Secretary, an aide-de-camp, 
Mecham, whose tragic death saddened the closing days 
of his life, and Dr. Grant. Examining sites for .a 
lighthouse as he went along, he landed on the 15th 
of December at Rangoon. For the first two days he 
was very constantly occupied with business, and settled 
several local questions that had long been pending 
He was not slow to notice the vast improvements 
already effected by Major Phayre, but he was 
scandalised “ at the gross and reckless desecration of 
the pagodas by the soldiers and sailors during the last 
war,” and issued orders to prevent “ the recurrence of 
so great a disgrace to our name.” In sanctioning a 
%:heme of defence which included the Shwe Dagon 
pagoda, he ordered a clear space to be left round it 
“ for the worshippers who are to be admitted on the 
four changes of the moon, being the great worship 
days.” On the 17th he proceeded up the river on a 
boat towed by the river steamer Nerbudda , visiting 
as lie , went along the scenes of the late fights, and 
noting the frank and pleasant demeanour of the people. 
'I have heard more laughter,” he remarked, “among 
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the Burmans in - one week than in all the six years I 
have spent in India.” The absence of cultivation and 
the desertion of most-of the villages bore testimony to 
the ravages committed by the notorious leader of 
banditti, Moung Gye, and the clear moon in the bare 
heavens, as she cast her silvery light upon the broad 
and smooth expanse of the river, seemed to him to gaze 
with sadness on a scene of desolation. Nevertheless 
the “ man of no imagination ” who, as he journeyed 
through the Sind Sagar Doab had looked forward to 
fields white with harvest and irrigated by canals, here, 
too, dipped far into the future :— 

It was impossible not to ask oneself when looking on that 
splendid stream — can it fail to become, before many years are 
past, one of the great highways of the world, though so lately 
unlocked for the real entrance of commerce, and still but 
imperfectly set free? Of what trade may it not become the 
channel ? To what nations may it not open the way, along whose 
coasts we are now vainly seeking an entrance that is denied us ? 
What new power, arts, knowledge, and religious truth may not 
crowd upwards within a few years along this magnificent avenue 
which we are preparing, I hope, to be the means of adding to the 
prosperity and happiness of. our own country, and of those with 
which she has been brought into contact ? 

At Prome the Governor-General discussed with Sir 
John Cheape matters of frontier defence, the selection 
of cantonments, and measures for ensuring the health 
of the garrisons left to occupy the province. He then 
pushed on to Meaday to go through a formal ceremony 
which would force upon the Court of Ava and the 
people of Pegu a conviction that British rule was now 
supreme and firmly established in the province. On 
the 28th of December— 

I proceeded to the boundary on the left bank of the river. 
Three steamers left Meaday at daylight. The Lord William 
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.^0entinch led the way, carrying a guard of honour of European and 
native troops. The Nerbudda with her flat followed, and the 
Mahanuddy was in the rear. Though the river had not been 
examined beforehand, we made our way up without striking 
on any unpropitious shoal, and anchored in a little bay, where 
deep waters allowed the steamers to lie alongside of the bank if 
it were required. We walked up to the brick pillar which Major 
Allan had built on the left bank of the river. There, in front of 
the troops, and in the presence of the General, the Commissioner, 
and many other officers, having questioned Major Allan as to his 
certainty of the accuracy of the line, I begged these officers to 
bear witness that I had received a full assurance that the utmost 
care had been observed in measuring the distance according to 
the declaration made by the Supreme Government: I therefore 
confirmed his demarcation, and declared the line which was 
marked by the pillars to be the boundary of the British province 
of Pegu. The colours were then hoisted on the top of the pillar, 
the troops presented arms, the band played “God Save the 
Queen,” and a royal salute was fired from each of the three 
steamers. 


I he echo of the cheers which concluded these 
proceedings resounded through the province, and just 
as the news of Lord Dalhousie’s darbar at Peshawar 
had in 1849 been carried to Kabul, so now in 1853 his 
action at Meaday became the talk of the Court at Ava. 

On his way down the river the Governor-General 
gave orders for the despatch of a military force to 
reassure the villagers and to expel the banditti. Phayre 
accompanied him in all his movements, and a thorough 
understanding between him and his chief was arrived 
at. On reaching Henzada Lord Dalhousie took the 
opportunity of rewarding the 10th Regiment, which 
nad volunteered for service in Burma, and had dis¬ 
tinguished itself in the recent campaign, by conferring 
the rank of Jamadar upon some of the Native officers. 
He reached Rangoon on the 5th of January, 1854, to 
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receive intelligence of further outrages committed by 
the dacoits in Tharrawaddy, where Captain Barry had 
been shot dead and Lieutenant Thompson wounded, 
with several of their men, by robbers whom they never 
saw. His comment recalls what he'had said when the 
outrages upon the north-western frontier were criticised 
in London, “This is very sad work, but there is no 
help for it.” Certainly he had done all in his power 
to suppress these inevitable sequels to conquest, and 
his efforts proved eventually successful. Nor were 
these the only legacies of his forethought and sagacity. 
Before leaving Rangoon he wrote a minute directing 
the Commissioner “ to take immediate measures for re¬ 
serving the lake and the forest ground round it as public 
property, in addition to the cantonment, and for 
preventing the indiscriminate destruction of the timber 
which had already been commenced upon it.” The 
General paid him the compliment of ordering the 51 st 
Regiment, which had served in his father’s division in 
Spain, to furnish a guard of honour for the Governor 
General when he embarked on board the Zenobia, and 
proceeded to Bassein and Cape Negrais. 

Lord Dalhousie did not undervalue the political 
importance which display possesses in the eyes of an 
eastern nation. But he could not disguise from himself 
the ludicrous element in a scene which met him when 
going on shore at a point near Cape Negrais. 

“Captain Kytche’s boat,’'' ho writes, “is ono of the old 
golden war-boats, and although he has filled it up with a roofed 
cabin amidships, it is still pulled by forty rowers, and still retains 
some traces of its golden glories. These boats are in truth 
gigantic canoes. Though 80 feet in length, and at least 9 feei 
vide, this one is formed from a single tree felled in t he forest, 
and made to expand itself by the action of fire lighted round it. 




We passed Captain Fytche in it this morning, seated on the 
roof of his cabin, the goklen chatta of the Menghyee held over 
his head by a Burman squatted behind him; and the Menghyee’s 
gong sounded after their manner in the boat, with slow, single 
strokes which sent a deep, mellow note booming over the water 
long after the chant of his boatmen had ceased to be audible. 
I could not help laughing a little at the dignity; and had half a 
mind to tell him that nothing so gorgeous or so grand had been 
seen since Cleopatra floated on her barge down the Cydnus. But 
so far as the natives are concerned, I have no doubt that it has a 
good effect in supporting his authority, and he is wise to keep 
it up.” 

The songs of the Burmese boatmen on the^river sent 
the Governor-General's thoughts back to the clays of 
childhood, just as the scenery in the Delira Dun and 
the giants of the forest on his way to Chini had 
previously done. 

Wild fellows, they were thoroughly in earnest in all they did, 
and pleased me by a picturesque and characteristic scene, more 
peculiar and national of its kind than anything I have seen since 
my father, as Governor-General in the West, used to travel the 
waters of the St. Lawrence paddled in a birch canoe to the songs 
of the Canadian voyageurs, taking me on half-holidays as a little 
u>y by his side, little dreaming of the day when, as Governor- 
General in the East, I should paddle the waters of the Irrawaddy 
to the wild chorus of Burman boatmen, rude and sturdy types of 
a Iu tion which even at that time looked down upon the British 
strangers as barbarians. 

i liis happy scene of pleasant memories was soon 
exchanged for the dust and heat of Calcutta, to' which 
he returned before the end of January, 1854 , and where 
he relapsed into ill-health and low spirits. 

In November of the following year Lord Dalhousie 
paid a short and last visit to Rangoon on his way from 
the Neilgherries to Calcutta. The town, the barracks, 
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the lake, and the new road were, all inspected, and as 
he wrote:— 


I came expecting much, and I was not disappointed. Remark¬ 
able progress has been made in' laying out the town, in clearing 
the jungle round it, in forming the- cantonment, in making roads, 
and raising public and private buildings everywhere. 

There was a full' moon during his visit, and the 
' whole population turned; out in their best dresses to 
worship in the Shwe Dagon pagoda. Contentment 
and good-humour shone in their faces, and although 
the regilding of the lower portion of the pagoda was 
not completed, the Governor-General observed, “ Take 
' it all in all, it is the fabric in India of all that I have 
visited most worth seeing, the Taj alone excepted.” 

Of the sincerity of his feelings the Marquis of Dalhouse 
gave 'substantial proof, as shown by a letter from 
Phayre, dated the 20tli of December, 1855, in which 
the Commissioner thanks his Lordship for a liberal 
donation towards the expense of regilding the Shwe 
Dagon pagoda, together with a cheque for Rs. 750 for 
the Protestant inhabitants. Evidently the Christian 
Governor-General did not wish to be misunderstood 
as having any leaning towards Buddhism, for Phayre 
assures him that he “took care to explain to them 
your Lordship’s motives.” A passing look at the new 
port of Dalhousie. and a grounding of his vessel off the 
south of the Negrais, wore the only other incidents of 
this farewell visit to the new province. Calcutta was 
reached on the 29th of November, 1855. 

We may now turn from the internal administration 1 «53. 
of Pegu, and the Governor-General’s visits to it, and 
examine the position of foreign affairs. The home 
authorities naturally wished that the annexation of Pegu 
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should be recognised by the King in a formal treaty, 
and to the very last Lord Dalhousie spared no effort 
to accomplish this object. Phayre was sanguine, and 
for a short time after the revolution at Amarapura, 
when King Pagan Min was deposed by his half-brother 
Mindon Min, there seemed a fair prospect of attaining 
that end. Early in the hot weather of 1853 the 
new King sent envoys to Prome, and on the 4th of 
April a draft agreement, in which the British boundary 
was described as fixed at six miles north of Meaday, 
was placed by Phayre and General Godwin before them. 
At their next conference the Burmese chief of the 
mission made a piteous appeal for the rendition of 
Pegu. When this proved unavailing, the envoy de¬ 
clared that the proclamation of the 20 th of December, 
1852, was opposed to the boundary so fixed. Godwin, 
to the intense surprise of Phayre, supported the 
Burmese view. The envoy thereon expressed his 
willingness to deliver to the King a letter from the 
Governor -General, and also to sign the agreement 
according to his view of the terms of the proclamation. 
On hearing this Lord Dalhousie lost patience : “ This 
conduct on the part of General Godwin is most strange, 
inconsistent, and injudicious,” he observed, and he 
proceeded to record a minute showing that we had a 
perfect right to select Meaday as our frontier without 
the slightest violation of the terms of the proclamation. 
At the same time directions were given to meet the 
envoy halfway. Godwin, who had moved troops to 
Meaday, was ordered to make no further advance 
without ^ the express sanction of the Government of 
India. The envoy was to be told that if he would 
conclude the treaty of peace and acknowledge the 
cession of Pegu, our boundary would be drawn back to 
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rome. In the meantime Father Paulo Abbone, an 
Armenian priest resident in Ava, had arrived at the 
capital, and he expressed a firm conviction that the 
King would never recognise the British right to 
Prome and Toungoo. This forecast proved to be 
accurate. His Majesty replied to the Governor- 
General's letter, and the envoys asked for a suspen¬ 
sion of negotiations pending the receipt of his Lordship’s 
reply to it. On the refusal of this pretext for delay, the 
chief of the mission declared that he had no authority 
to sign any treaty making reference to a British 
frontier at Prome, and 


“thus after all,” wrote Lord Dalkousie, “my first expectations 
proved to be correct, and the Court of Ava has refused to sign 
a treaty containing the cession on which the home authorities 
insisted as a sine qua non. It is unfortunate that we were com¬ 
pelled to require a treaty, or to allude to it. Our having been 
required to do so has involved us in the appearance of failure; 
whereas the position we should have occupied, if my original 
advice had been followed, would have been independent and 
commanding, while at the same time it would have been every 
whit as secure as though we had concluded a treaty.” 


For the next year the external relations of Pegu 1854. 
continued to be satisfactory. Meaday became the 
British frontier, and the Burmese troops were with¬ 
drawn from its neighbourhood. In July, 1853, Phayre 
had heard of a Scottish merchant named Thomas Spears, 
who was engaged in trade at Amarapura, and who 
soon proved not only a valuable news-agent, but a 
trustworthy adviser on political matters. By his 
advice, a judicious arrangement was made for buying 
wheat and other supplies for our troops in Pegu from 
the royal granaries at a right royal price. The rate 
agreed upon was at first £25 for every hundred baskets 
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of wheat, anci £20 for the same number of baskets of 
grain. In the case of the wheat, a basket weighed 
64 lbs. The rate war reduced later on, and after a 
while the system was discontinued. But so long as 
it lasted, it gave the King a substantial interest in the 
British occupation of Pegu. Spears, as became a 
Scotsman and a merchant, was not unreservedly pleased 
with the stimulus which this patronage gave to the 
Kings commercial spirit. On the 13th of February, 
1854, he wrote: 


I do nofc like the monopolising spirit that prevails here, and 
will always do everything I can to persuade the King against it. 
Rubies, timber, cutch, hartal, cotton, and every article of produce 
it is the King's intention to monopolise. Things here are very 
much in the same state as when I wrote last. Neither the King 
or prince has any wish to quarrel with our Government at present. 
Of course you cannot expect them to love you very much, but 
you may be sure they will do nothing openly against you. 

Spears frequently wrote to Phayre on the subject 
of presents which his Majesty desired to send to him, 
and which Phayre would not receive without payment. 

b rom this suggestion it was easy to pass to the 
idea of sending a complimentary mission to Calcutta 
wdth presents for the Governor-General. Lord Dal- 
housie saw an opening here for negotiation, and 
appro\ed the idea. Then the inevitable hitch occurred, 
and Spears showed himself an excellent diplomatist. 
The Woongyee selected to bear the King’s letter and 
his presents to Calcutta appeared in Pegu with a letter 
iom his royal master “couched in the old tone of 
Burmese arrogance,” as if the King were dealing with 
an inferior. Phayre, whose action was approved by 
the Governor-General, refused to receive the letter or 
send forward the Woongyee. While a reference was 
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made to Ava, and Spears was trying to get another 
letter written, the Woongyee made friends with the 
Commissioner, as the following extract from a letter to 
the Governor-General, dated the 27 th of October, 1854 , 
will show:— 


The envoys lately proceeded up to pray at the Pegu Pagoda, 
and on returning the Dalla Woon sent me a message with a half 
share of the merit he had acquired by the act. So we continue 
very good friends, though I have not yet received him publicly. 


On receiving this intimation Lord Dalhousie observed, 
“ This exquisite subdivision of the value of a work of 
supererogation outdoes even Cardinal Wiseman’s in¬ 
genuity.” At last, the letter being amended into more 
acceptable language, the Woongyee was publicly re¬ 
ceived by Phayre, and on the 27 th of November, 1854 , 
the Zenobia arrived at Calcutta bringing the mission 
and flying an immense white flag at her mast-head, 
in the centre of which was the national emblem of 
Ava, a peacock surrounded by a crimson circle. Ashore 
nothing was wanting in pomp and circumstance which 
might serve to impress the royal envoys with the 
strength and splendour of the Company’s government. 
The streets were lined with troops, through whose ranks 
one of the Governor-General’s carriages passed along 
carrying the King’s letter with eight golden umbrellas 
over it. Behind the carriage followed the six envoys 
in carriages with their umbrellas. The bodyguard 
furnished the escort, and the guns on Fort William 
thundered their welcome. 

The envoys were entertained in the Fort in state 
apartments, and Bowie, who remained with Phayre to 
see that they were comfortably settled, reported that 

us soon as the Secretaries to the Government of India left them, 
the envoys threw off their crimson robes and golden hats, and 
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consent squatting down on their heels, each man 
produced a flint and steel, lit his cigar, and subsided into the 
enjoyment of privacy. The old man who carried the King’s letter, 
however, was not forthcoming ; and on proceeding to look for 
him, he was found to have got into bed with the royal letter 
clasped in his arms. 



with universal 



-The envoys desired to be treated to European fare, 
and their wish was gratified. The chief of them, the 
Dalla Woon, was Governor of Dalla when Commodore 
Lambert demanded satisfaction for the outrages which 
led to war. But the brains of the party was the 
Woon-douk or secretary. The third envoy was an 
Armenian named Mackintosh, who held the office 
of Kala-woon, or Governor of Foreigners. It is un¬ 
necessary to recount the honours paid to the party, or 
the formal exchange of presents. Nothing was said 
about a treaty, but the Woon-douk, who took the lead 
in the conversation, used many smooth words about 
friendship and goodwill. The envoys dined at Govern¬ 
ment House, and “ were perfectly calm and self-possessed, 
conversing freely and without embarrassment/ 1 ’ When 
grace was said they reverently bent their heads. After 
dinner Lord Dalhousie announced his intention of 
sending Major Phayre on a return visit to the King 
with a letter and presents, and this announcement was 
received with much satisfaction. 

"lien every attention and honour had been paid to 
the envoys, and the date of their departure was fixed, 
they requested a private interview with Lord Dalhousie. 
This was accorded, and after some ordinary civilities 
the Governor-General asked whether they, had any 
fuithei communication to make to him, supposing, 
after what had been told him, that the question was 
one of mere form. The Woon-douk replied that*they 
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Tiad written down a few words, and begged permission 
that they might be read. Having received leave, he 
produced a large piece of black paper on which his 
communication was traced, and from which he read, 
sentence by sentence, Major Phayre translating as he 
went along. To the surprise of every one, the “ few 
words ” were these :— 

The war which unhappily interrupted the amicable relations 
between the two States originated in a very trifling circumstance, 
and is to be deeply regretted. Now peace has been restored, and 
His Majesty is anxious for its continuance. But it is the custom 
of all Governments that, on the return of peace, things should be 
restored to their former position. We therefore represent that 
the villages and lands occupied by the British Government may 
be restored to Hie Majesty the King of Ava. 

The Governor-General, turning to Phayre, thus 
replied:— 

Then, Major Phayre, you will be good enough to inform the 
envoys that I will reply to their representation distinctly and 
frankly. The w r ar was not commenced by the British Govern¬ 
ment. It was commenced by the King of Ava. The occupation 
of territory that followed the cessation of war was forced upon us 
by a regard for our own security and our own interests. You 
may tell the envoys that so long as the sun shines which they see 
[at that moment the sun shone in upon the room of audience] those 
territories will never be restored to the kingdom of Ava. The 
King has sent mo a friendly letter, and I will cause a reply, 
couched in the like friendly terms, and equally expressive of a 
desire for the maintenance of amicable relations, to be sent to 
his Majesty, and the envoys shall be made acquainted with the 
terms of it. 

After tlii3 incident the envoys left Calcutta, and on 
their return home they were received by the King, who 
was pleased with their report of their proceedings, and 
greatly impressed with the photographs which tliey had 
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brought. A dispute occurred between the members 
of the mission as to telling their master the words 
used by the Governor-General at the final interview. 
Eventually his Majesty learned the truth. 

A final attempt to secure a treaty had yet to be 
made, but it failed, as previous efforts had failed. In 
order that the position of affairs at Amarapura and the 
causes of Phayre’s unfruitful visit to that capital may 
be fully understood, mention must now be made of a 
mysterious person who called himself General I) Orgoni. 
This episode in Burmese history is important in its 
obvious bearings upon the state of India after the 
Crimean war and on the eve of the Sepoy mutiny, 
to which attention will be called hereafter. It is often 
forgotten that the war with Russia furnished an oppor¬ 
tunity for intrigue and for sowing broadcast the seeds 
of disloyalty. To the Asiatic mind the slow progress 
of hostilities indicated a weakness in the military 
resources and capacity of the Empire, which supplied 
to foreign agents a suitable theme for dilating upon the 
difficulties and dangers that beset the British in India. 
No wonder then that the King of Ava thought it 
prudent to reserve his claim for the rendition of Pegu, 
and to decline to enter into any treaty of surrender 
with the Governor-General. 

On the 21st of July, 1853, Phayre wrote to Lord 
Dalhousie :— 

I know not if your Lordship ever heard of a Frenchman 
named D 5 Orgoni, who came to Rangoon. About a month ago he 
left this to go into the interior in rather a suspicious manner. 
News has now reached me that he is supposed to have gone to 
Tharrawaddy, that he has had communications with Mya-tun, and 
has passed on to Ava, 

In due course he reached Amarapura, and in April, 
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invasion of India by tbe Persians was threatened, and 
that events in Europe would compel the Government in 
India to give up Pegu. About the same time the King 
of Sardinia managed to get a project for a treaty with 
“the Emperor of Burma” put before the Court of Ava. 
A copy of the treaty, which, however, was not accepted 
by the Burmese King, and of certain correspondence 
which passed between the Sardinian minister and Don 
Paulo, a Roman Catholic priest at Amarapura, fell into 
the hands of the canny Spears, and D’Orgoni was sus¬ 
pected of having a finger in it. To his inspiration 
also was attributed the despatch of agents from the 
Avan Court, who were directed to count the number of 
British troops in Pegu and to examine their military 
and naval resources. No doubt the information thus 
supplied led to the scene 1 already described, when the 
King’s envoy in Calcutta sprang a mine upon the 
Governor-General with his impudent request for the res¬ 
titution of the districts taken from Burma. In the 
middle of the year 1854 D’Orgoni disappeared from the 
stage as mysteriously as he had entered upon it, and 
Spears could ascertain nothing about him. But from 
other sources of information it appears that he went to 
Paris, where he imposed upon the Emperor of the 
French as he had previously done upon the King of 
Ava. For, as a mark of friendship, His Imperial 
Majesty sent him off to London with letters to the 
Foreign Office introducing him as a man of intimate 
acquaintance with Burmese affairs and great influence 
at the Court. The Queen’s Ministers, in turn, were for 
passing him on to the Governor-General that he might 
be suitably rewarded for his services, and Sir Charles 

1 See p, 29 ante. 
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Wood mentioned to the Governor-General that D’Orgoni 
complained of uncivil treatment at the hands of the 
Indian authorities. Lord Dalhousie did not mince 
matters. He. wrote to Sir Charles Wood on the 8tli 
of February, 1855 :— 


Of course I would not give a personal interview to a vagabond, 
which he was then. Equally, of course, I would now see him in 
deference to the august master he has so’ successfully humbugged 
in Paris. I have no expectation, however, of his coming. Why 
not put him into your new Foreign Legion 1 You will have 
room enough there for plenty, and of all sorts. 


D’Orgoni did not fail to return to India, although 
he derived little profit from his adventure. As the 
Marquis of Dalhousie was on his way to Ootacamund 
and his ship was lying in the harbour of Point de 
Galle, the mail steamer Bengal arrived, bringing the 
adventurer back to his hunting-grounds. He at once 
wrote and asked for an interview, but since the Zenobia 
was on the point of starting, the Governor-General 
pleaded an excuse and promised to write about him to 
Mr. Dorin, who was then President in Council. Dorin 
was authorised to offer the “ General ” an appointment 
in the stud department if he liked to accept it, but to 
refuse him any employment in Pegu. Whether the 
visit was paid to the President and the offer made, 
there is nothing to show. But it is certain that the 
Frenchman returned to Amarapura and busied himself 
with his old intrigues. On the 14th of June, 1855, 
Spears reported that D’Orgoni was having constant 
interviews with the King, the prince, and the ministers, 
giving them handsome presents of French manufacture, 
and proclaiming that he was commissioned by the 
French Minister of Marine to secure a contract for the 
supply to his Government of timber to the extent of 
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twelve millions of francs, 
him:— 


,§L 

Spears writes to Phayre of 


The account he has given to the King and the prince of the 
progress of the allies is not very flattering, particularly of the 
British army, which he represents to be worn down to a mere 
handful of men by hard work, want of food, and clothing (the 
French having to supply them with the latter). He says that if 
it were not for the assistance of the French the Russians might 
come out one day and with brooms sweep the British all into 
the sea. 

On hearing of the approach of the British mission, 
which arrived in September as will be presently seen, 
General D’Orgoni gave out that he intended to take a 
trip into the interior, but he remained in close touch 
with the Burmese officials, even during the visit of 
Phayre to the capital, and contributed not a little to its 
failure. After the departure of the mission an Italian 
merchant informed Spears that the real name of the 
mysterious visitor was Girodon, that he was a sugar- 
planter, and that his object was to be entrusted with a 
mission to Paris. Between these conflicting rumours 
the reader must form his own opinion of the identity 
and the aims of this foreign intriguer. That he created 
a feeling opposed to British interests seems probable 
from the account which must now be given of the last 
attempt made to secure a treaty from the Ki ng. 

In July, 1855, Lord Dalhousie had completed his i 85 r>. 
arrangements for the despatch of a mission to Amara- 
pura. Phayre was appointed sole envoy. With him 
went Dr. Forsyth, who was to report on the climate 
and products of Ava, Major Allan to examine its 
military resources, Captain Rennie to study the naviga¬ 
tion of the upper waters of the Irrawaddy, the geologist 
Oldham, the artist Grant, and Tripe, a junior officer in 
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the Madras army skilled in photography. Yule of the 
Engineers was made secretary, Edwardes w’as interpreter, 
and a doctor accompanied the European escort. Minute 
instructions were given even on the subject of dress and 
presents. The objects of the mission were defined to 
be the transmission of presents in token of goodwill, 
and as a secondary purpose the negotiation of a treaty. 
As to this Lord Dalhousie wrote :— 


I have now removed from the draft the stipulations obnoxious 
to the King and no longer of moment to us. The draft is very 
short, consisting of only two articles. The first is a clause merely 
of amity and friendship. The second secures the right to trade 
without hindrance in both countries. If the King should object 
to the second article, we will be content with the first. I have 
addressed a letter to the King; but as no mention has been made 
of the treaty, there will be no apparent failure of the mission if 
it should return without one : while the primary and real object 
of its appointment will have been obtained if it shall be accepted 
as evidence of our friendly intentions, and shall conciliate the 
Burmese fc Court. I am not sanguine of success in obtaining a 
treaty. But the effect of the mission itself, I have no doubt, will 
be entirely successful and beneficial. 

The envoy and his party with their valuable presents 
worth £12,500 duly arrived at Amarapura in September, 
1855. The scenes which followed as told in Pliayre’s 
diary are so typical of Burmese arrogance that it is a 
matter for regret that limits of space should forbid a 
lull description of them. One detail after another of 
ceremonial or formality was omitted by the envoy in 
order to secure the object of his mission. The letter of 
the Governor-General was to be borne under a canopy, 
but the Court officials objected. Phayre, who did not 
consider it essential, after some stickling deemed it 
proper to reply that “ I was far from having any wish 
to embarrass His Majesty, and that I therefore gave up 
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my claim derived from his promise to carry a canopy 
and umbrellas over the King’s letter to the palace and 
stairs.” Then followed a discussion as to whether the 
members of the mission should take off their shoes in 
the enclosure outside the palace. This diffi culty waa 
solved by the decision to go direct to the palace and 
avoid the enclosure. On the eventful day of the 
reception, the 13 th of September, the envoy sent on 
the band and seventy-five men of Her Majesty’s 84 th 
Regiment to await his arrival on the other side of the 
lake; and having reached the spot where the mission 
landed, he caused a flag to be raised over the letter. 
The Woon-douk at once objected, but Phayre threatened 
to return to his boats if the flag was removed. The 
road lay to the palace through a line of 6000 men armed 
with muskets and a great number of horsemen and 
elephants. Outside the palace a final attempt was 
made to induce the envoy and his attendants to take 
off their shoes, to which Phayre firmly replied “ No, it 
is not our custom.” Entrance was denied to the 
palace by the royal gate, and'we “circled round to 
the east side. At the foot of the steps we took off our 
shoes and walked up, led by our conductors.” Having 
reached the hall of audience, “we sat down about 
twelve feet within the building immediately opposite 
the throne, about fifty feet distant.” 

After a delay of twenty minutes, the door behind 
the throne opened, and then, as told in Phayre’s diary, 

the King appeared to labour up the stairs of the throne, 
apparently using his gold sheathed sword of state to help him, 
and carrying a white chowree 1 in his left hand. He came fully 
on the throne and sat down. The Queen immediately appeared, 

1 A chowree , or more properly chaunri , is a fan generally made of the tail of 
a Tibetan ox set in a handle, and used for keeping off flies or mosquitoes. 
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and took her seat also on the throne to the right of his Majesty. 
The King was dressed in a kind of tunic, which appeared to me 
to be of white silk, probably stiffened with thick lining and 
sparkling all over with diamonds. The lower part of the dress I 
could not distinguish. The head-dress was a cap approaching to 
an oval shape, with a spire-like ornament six or eight inches high. 
It is called a “ Tha-ra-poo.” This also was covered with jewels. 
The Queen had a tunic generally resembling that of the King, and 
a cap in shape almost like a rhinoceros-horn with the points 
turned down. As her Majesty took her seat, she smoked a cigar, 
and commenced fanning the King. A young female attendant 
appeared from behind and handed up a golden spittoon, which the 
queen placed in front of her. 


Various regalia were next brought in — a golden 
betel-box, a cigar case, and a gold cup of water; 
and six white umbrellas with silver fringes were raised, 
three on each side of the throne. The priests chanted a 
song, and after the recital of various offerings to pagodas, 
the Governor-General’s letter and a list of the presents 
were read aloud. 

The short conversation which followed was interest¬ 
ing only from the manner in which it was translated, 
as one example may show. Asked whether the English 
ruler was well, Major Phayre replied, “ The English ruler 
is well ”; and the version conveyed to his Majesty ran 
thus, “ By your Majesty’s great glory and beneficence, 
the English ruler is well, and therefore I with obeisance 
inform your Majesty accordingly.” At the close of the 
interview a visit was paid by the envoy to the Lord 
Elephant with the thin plate of gold over his forehead. 
The mission party then returned to their quarters. 
The next few days were spent in the difficult task of 
arranging the etiquette for visits to the chief ministers 
of state. On the occasion of the visit to the heir 
apparent, the envoy was kept waiting a long time 
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the prince spoke to him, and silence was only 
broken when a courtier had proceeded up the room on 
his stomach to attract the attention of the jirince to his 
“ humble suppliants.” Such business as was transacted 
was the result of frequent interviews with the Woon- 
douk, who inquired on one occasion whether the English- 
expected the Court of Ava to keep quiet supposing that 
Sebastopol did not fall, and the province of Pegu 
rebelled. On another occasion Phayre was sounded as 
to the despatch of an embassy from Ava to Paris. On 
various pretexts a private interview with the King was 
postponed until the British envoy was made to under¬ 
stand that no treaty would be concluded. The most 
favourable answer which he received was that a treaty 
was unnecessary when friendship was assured. At 
other times he was informed that the matter might be 
considered when a new Governor-General arrived. But 
on one point satisfactory progress was made. The 
mission gained a mass of information and cultivated 
friendly relations with the leading persons at Court, and 
the representations made as to the necessity of removing 
Moung Bo from the frontier and of adopting an 
amicable attitude towards the British administration in 
Pegu, were favourably received. 

With these results Phayre had to content himself, 
and after taking leave of the King on the 20th of 
October, he started on the 22nd on his return journey. 
If the mission failed to secure a treaty, it was through 
no want of courtesy or diplomatic ability on the part of 
the British. The Governor-General had from the first 
anticipated failure, although he had loyally done his 
best to carry out the wishes of his masters. The fall of 
Sebastopol and the suppression of the Sepoy rebellion 
were needed to convince the Court of Ava as to the 
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ability of the British Government to maintain its own 
rights. But the measures taken by Lord Dalhousie at 
least paved the way for his successors. On the 10th 
of November, 1862, Colonel Phayre, duly authorised by 
Lord Elgin, concluded a treaty of commerce with the 
Woongyee appointed by the King of Ava. It recorded 
the existence of peace and friendship and looked forward 
to their continuance, but it gave no fresh title to the 
acquisition of Pegu. In accordance with its terms 
peace was preserved between the two countries so long 
as King Mindon reigned, but after his death and the 
accession of Thibaw the difficulties which had faced 
the Government of India in 1855 recurred, and were 
solved by the sword alone. Thus history confirmed the 
forecast made by the Marquis of Dalhousie on the 3rd 
of November, 1852 — 

If the lapse of time and the course of events shall establish a 
real necessity for advance, then let us advance—let us fulfil the 
destiny which there, as elsewhere, shall have compelled us forward 
in spite ol our wishes; and let us reconcile ourselves to a course 
which will then have no alternative. 
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CHAPTER II 

SORROW AND SICKNESS 

Hopes and anticipations formed at the conclusion of the war with Burma 
—Lord Dalhousie’s failing health— Lady Dalhousie’s visit to Ceylon, 

1852 —Her indomitable courage conceals the state of her health — 

Her departure for England, 1853 —Her death om board ship— Lord 
Dalhousie’s letters to his friends, and silence of his diary— Lady 
Dalhousie’s character —Effect of her death upon his retention of office 
— Expresses his intention to retire after 1854—But outbreak of 
Crimean war alters his purpose— Arrival of Lady Susan in Calcutta, 

8th December, 1854—Lord Dalhousie’s serious illness—He is obliged 
to proceed to the Neilgherries, 1855—Changes in the Government 
at home—He presses for orders on the Oudli question—The Moplali 
outbreak—Fanatical attack upon Colin Mackenzie—The Santal 
rising and its lesson—Causes of the outbreak—Measures of repression, 
and reforms introduced — Effect of these troubles upon Lord 
Dalhousie’s health—Visit to Mysore and Madras—News of the fall 
of Sebastopol—Proclamation of thanksgiving—Return to Calcutta— 

The Council’s dispute with Lord Elphinstone—The year closes with 
better prospects. 

At tlie close of the Burmese war Lord Dalhousie was 1853-56. 
justified in looking forward to the pleasant task of 
gathering in the fruits of patient labour, and to the 
enjoyment of the satisfaction and public credit which 
are the due reward of successful statesmanship. He 
had a clear perception of the tasks that still lay before 
him, and a conviction that he could accomplish them. 

His strength lay in organisation and a genius for con- 
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solidation. He realised the supreme necessity for 
binding together the scattered fragments of Indian 
empire. Bombay, the. western presidency, was cut off 
from Bengal by Nagpur, a wide stretch of territory 
under Native rule, and tedious distances of unbridged 
and unmetalled roads separated the seat of government 
at Calcutta from the various provinces over which the 
Company exercised direct dominion. The European 
army was small, but the resources of western science 
had provided, in the shape of steam and telegraphs, 
instruments of rule which would go far to make 
up the deficiency in its numbers. The development 
of communications was obviously the first need of 
India. The structure of the Government was also out 
of date, and by the new Charter Act the establish¬ 
ment of legislative councils, the removal of Bengal from 
the personal charge of the Governor-General, and other 
internal reforms, had become feasible projects. Lord 
Dalhousie could not but feel, what others perceived, 
that no man was so well fitted as himself to weld the 
Company s territories into one organic whole, and to 
make the British undisputed masters of the broad 
continent from Peshawar to Pegu and from Sikkim to 
Tenasserim. Both within the Indian empire and beyond 
its borders there were, moreover, questions of foreign 
policy connected with Hyderabad, Baluchistan, and 
Afghanistan that called for a judicious settlement. In 
all these directions there was work for a pilot who 
could steer a clear, firm, and consistent course, and so 
carry his vessel safely through a sea of difficulties. 
Personal ascendency in India and an unrivalled influence 
with the home authorities were great endowments at the 
disposal of the Governor-General for the accomplishment 
of the work before him. So clearly, indeed, was Iris 
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unique position in these respects recognised by those 
around him, that on his leaving India it was felt to be 
no exaggeration when in the Calcutta press his career 
was summed up by the words, “for-eight years he has 
been our king in the old sense of the word.” 

But • with all these qualifications for his task, one 
thing was needed to enable the slender thread of a 
single life to sustain the weight of such heavy responsi¬ 
bilities and labours. A king is not exempt from human 
weaknesses, and sooner or later the uncrowned king of 
India was sure to discover that 


Infirmity doth still neglect all office 
Whereto our health is bound; we are not ourselves 
When nature, being oppressed, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body. 

If the next three years were marked by great achieve¬ 
ments, they were also years of sadness and bitter trial, 
in which the fineness of his spirit triumphed over bodily 
suffering and a broken heart. The Crimean war induced 
him during a national crisis to prolong his term of 
office, and the penalty of his unflinching heroism was 
that when he laid down his burden the once strong and 
resolute man returned to his loved native land “ a 
ruined piece of nature,” to die a lingering death. At 
that cost to himself Lord Dalhousie rendered signal 
services to his country, which will be the subject of 
future chapters. Here we shall follow out through the 
years from 1853 to 1856 the narrative of his home-life, 
if indeed it be not a solecism to associate ideas of home 
with the public cares of a Governor-General, a condition 
of closely watched slavery mocked by the name of 
power. We shall see how sorrow fell upon him, and 
sickness followed in its wake, and by what desperate 
expedients he forced himself to consummate a sacrifice 
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iposecl by passionate devotion to duty, long after all 
personal ambition bad ceased to be among tbe motives 
of bis life. 

1862 . It will not have been forgotten that Lady Dalhousie 
was accompanied on ber voyage to Ceylon by James 
Eamsay, from whose unaffected diary tbe following 
extracts are given. On tbe 17th of April, 1852, Ramsay 
writes: “Reached Galle at 6.30 a.m. Lady Dalbousie 
landed after breakfast, and went to tbe Queen’s Hotel, 
a wretched, miserable, uncomfortable place.” Through 
Colombo and Kandy they proceeded to Newera Elia— 
my lady and myself in one palkee carriage, Grant and 
Minnie 1 [tbe pet dog] in one, Moss and tbe Ayah in a 
bandy, Galwan and the compounder in another bandy, 
and the baggage in a light cart.” Some relief was 
found in the exchange of the palkee for a bandy, but at 
times Lady Dalbousie had to walk in the rain over 
execrable roads, halting at “uncomfortable piggish 
places,” as the diary graphically describes the ^rest- 
houses, and rejecting “ the worst specimens of Sinhalese 
jestia ty for some bread and cheese which we had 
fortunately brought.” At last towards the end of 
.i-pii they reached Barnes Hall, “ uncomfortable in 
every w ay and dirty to a degree; how are six months 
tp je got through in this hole, how will one survive it! 

- o decent bread, no. fresh eggs, no butter, meat—bah! 
booking filthy, beds dirty to a degree, and hard as iron— 
“ ua ’ ram, rain.” While without reserve of disgust 
lamsay thus confided their experiences to the pages of 
is < iary, Lady Dalhousie in her letters to her husband 
put the best face on the discomforts she had to endure, 
in May a private house was hired, and matters mended 


visit a^lIaltI < in e is C r 0 7 U1Pa l li j- n ? f hi ® Wlf ° accom P anied Lord Dalhousie on his 
visit to Malta in 1857 and died there. 
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little. The ram was still pitiless in its persistency, 
but it was possible to snatch from it a few rides in the 
evening. On the last day of the month Ramsay writes, 
“ Lady Dalhousie very poorly to-day, and not able to 
leave her room.” - Similar entries recur, until in June it 
was found necessary to exchange horse exercise for a 
chair, in which the invalid took her airing. In August 
there was an improvement, and on the 25 th of September 
Newer a Elia was left for Galle, where, on the 23rd of 
October, the party embarked for Calcutta on board the 
Hindustan. 

Even then the real truth which Lady Dalhousie’s 
love had concealed was not at once realised. On the 
28th the Hindustan brought his “ dear wife ” back. 
She assured her anxious husband that she had been 
remarkably well at Guile, but that the intense heat on 
board the steamer had caused her much distress. With 
this explanation Lord Dalhousie was partially satisfied, 
and he wrote to his friends that “in all essentials her 
health has been greatly restored, and I think she will 



now be well able to stand the cold weather of Bengal.” 

But it was settled, in accordance with her own wish, 1853 
that in January she should go home by the Cape in one 
of Green’s ships. This would prolong the voyage by 
some three weeks, but would avoid the heat and dis¬ 
comfort of the overland journey through Egypt. The 
Monarch was expected to sail from Calcutta towards 
the end of January, and her captain was an agreeable 
man, who might be trusted to make the voyage a 3 
comfortable as possible. “ I may fairly hope,” wrote 
Lord Dalhousie on the 14tli of January, 1853, “that 
she will land in England in better health than when 
she left it.” To this hopeful view Lady Dalhousie did 
all in her power to lend countenance. For, weak as she 
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was, and amid all the worry entailed by preparations 
tor her departure, the Governor-General’s wife resolved 
to fulfil to the last those duties which she conceived to 
be demanded of her position. In this spirit she braced 
herself to attend a ball given in her honour by Prince 
Ghulam Mahomed, one of the surviving sons of Tippu 
Sultan of Mysore, visited the Bethune School, in which 
she and her husband had always taken so much interest, 
together with the European Orphanage in Calcutta, and 
dispensed her hospitality as though no shadow were 
upon her of the end that was so near. 

At last the day of her adieu to India arrived, and 
at daybreak on the 23rd of January, 1853, she embarked 
at Garden Reach, escorted to the vessel by James 
Ramsay, and with Captain Bowie for her companion 
and attendant during the voyage. The Marquis of 
Dalhousie, whose grief shrank from a farewell in public, 
watched her departure from his window, and described 
himse.f as thoroughly miserable as my worst enemy 
could have wished to see me.” The sense of utter 
loneliness pressed heavily upon him. He envied others 
their friends, companions, and acquaintances, feeling 
himself more than ever isolated by his position. “ Do 
v/hat I will, I cannot escape from the Governor-General. 
I am forced every day, every hour of my life, to feel 
tha^ I am alone. Fortunately James Ramsay was to 
remain with him, and he had been able to bring back 
fiom the vessel a fairly cheerful account of the circum¬ 
stances in which Lady Dalhousie had commenced her 
voyage. With this intelligence, and with the hope 
that he would receive better news from St. Helena, the 
Governor-General plunged himself into public affairs, 
and trusted in the mercy of God. 

It was not until the end of May that he received 
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communication from his wife. Then a letter, dated 
St. Helena, the 29th of March, told him that at first 
her health had improved, but that off Mozambique the 
Monarch had encountered a severe storm, with the 
consequence that the invalid had fallen into a state of 
extreme debility and prostration. Still she looked 
forward to returning to India in November, and 
although from other sources Lord Dalhousie heard that 
his wife had frequently lain insensible for long periods, 
her courage and the infection of her sanguine hopes 
concealed from him the real gravity of her case. It is 
true that he awaited the next mail with anxiety and 
apprehension, yet with no premonition of the tidings 
that were so soon to reach him. Before, however, the 
letters borne by that mail arrived in Calcutta, the blow 
that shattered for ever the joys of his life had fallen 
with sudden and overwhelming shock. By the line of 
telegraph to the mouth of the river, which Lord 
Dalhousie had himself planned, James Ramsay learnt 
on the 13th of June that Lady Dalhousie had died just 
as she was approaching the shores of England, her 
heart still warmed with the expectation that at least 
she would see her children before her death. Ramsay, 
who was riding when the message reached him, at once 
galloped back to Government House to break the news 
to his chief, then enjoying the evening air after a hard 
day’s labour. When presently Lord Dalhousie returned 
and entered the porch, his servants as usual came 
forward to relieve him of his hat and walking-stick. 
The Military Secretary impatiently bade them hurry, 
and the Governor-General gently rebuked him with the 
remark, “ Why, Jemmy, aren’t you rather hasty ? They 
are doing their best.” As soon as Lord Dalhousie had 
entered his own room and taken his seat, Ramsay went 
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up to him, and kneeling down and clasping his knees, 
said, “ My Lord; oh, my Lady ! my Lady ! ” At once 
came the calm response, “ Is she dead ? ” to which 
Ramsay could only reply with an inclination of his 
head and a- repetition of the same words. Lord 
Dalhousie seemed stunned and as if turned into stone. 
For a brief space of time he sat speechless, then he left 
the room “to deal with grief alone.” Making his way 
to his bedroom, he locked the door, and only opened it 
some hours later on the imperative demand of his 
doctor, Grant. 

From the 6th of June, when he recorded in his 
diary the anxious thoughts that were troubling him, to 
the 9th of December, when he resumed his pen to 
chronicle passing public events, he abandoned what 
had been the habit of a lifetime. In the unutterable 
woe of those six months no relief could be found except 
in work, and in such escape from himself as tours could 
afford. On the 15th of June he wrote to his Private 
Secretary, “ Beg the Secretaries not to keep back 
business from me ; but I cannot see them. Let them 
keep me constantly employed, for God’s sake. It is my 
only chance.” Spending Christmas at Prome, the 
agonising cry escaped him, “ Oh, my God, what a life¬ 
long change has Thy chastening hand brought down 
upon my worldly happiness ! ” and on the last day of 
1853 his prayer was that he might remember how truly 
life is a pilgrimage upon earth, and that he might in 
heaven rejoin his gentle love, where sorrow and sighing 
would be no more. 

On the 24th of June he wrote to Lord Panmure as 
follows :— 

/ thank you often and truly for your affectionate letter of 
6th May. I will say—I can as yet say nothing on its subject, 
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lepting only this. The Almighty has closed a long course of 
trial by a blow which has shattered my life and home. I recognise 
the t hand that struck, and I hope do not murmur in rebellion 
against it; but as yet I must wring my hands. I cannot fold 
them. The natural impulse of my wishes, of course, would have 
been to come away and try to put together the fragment of my 
home, but I never entertained a design of doing so. I gave my 
word last year that I would not quit this command at present, 
and I shall stay till next year, as I said I would. I have never 
for long. abandoned my work here, and indeed I trust to the 
constant occupation as a refuge. It is toilsome labour when there 
is no heart in it. If I live, however, it shall be done, and my 
pledge shall be kept. Once fulfilled, no consideration on earth 
shall induce me to remain here. I think in twelve months more 
I should be free. Excepting James Ramsay, I am in utter 
solitude. 


<SL 


Then the thoughtfulness of his kindly nature made 
him add a line about his aide-de-camp who had accom¬ 
panied his wife to England : — 

If anything should throw Charles Bowie in your way while he 
is in England, you would confer on me an obligation which I 
should deeply feel if you would show him some courtesy and 
kindness. Everything that he could do, poor fellow, was done; 
and as I know he will feel his position painful, I would fain obtain 
some notice from my kindred for him that would soothe his pain. 
God bless you, my dear Fox. 

A few months later Lord Panmure lost his own 
wife, and the Governor- General addressed to him a 
beautiful letter of condolence and sympathy, moved by 
his “ piercing fellow - feeling,’' and ending with the 
prayer, “May He, who alone can, comfort you, and 
guide you to the submission which we all know to be 
due from us, and to the calm which I have sought vainly 
as yet to reach.” 

Lady Dalhousie was worthy of enrolment in that 
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army of British women who have played a 
prominent part on the stage of Indian history. She 
was not called upon, as Mrs. George Lawrence was, to 
inspire confidence in the hearts of others by exposing 
herself to the risks of murder and captivity at the out¬ 
post of an empire. Neither was it her part to remind 
Native officers of their duty as, standing alone in a sea 
of rebellion, Mrs. Cortlandt had done in the scenes 
which followed the tragic murder of British officers at 
Multan. Her fortitude had not to undergo such a trial 
as that faced by Mrs. Henry Lawrence when she ap¬ 
plauded her husband’s act of heroism in offering to 
return to captivity in Kabul as a substitute for his 
brother. It was not her cruel fate to endure with 
Christian fortitude and resignation the nameles atrocities 
of the Sepoy mutiny. Her death was lacking in those 
dramatic incidents which have secured to many of our 
countrywomen a niche in the temple of fame where 
heroines are enthroned with heroes as the builders of 
our empire. Yet none the less was her life a sacrifice 
to noble ideals in a noble cause. For throughout it 
repression of her own wishes and inclinations was the 
guiding principle. Reserved, shy, and even nervous, 
she preferred the quiet of home-life to the homage 
coveted by leaders of society. But no thought of self 
was allowed to interfere with the discharge of the 
responsibilities which her high station imposed, and 
with which her husband s interests were bound up. If 
she did not possess the remarkable talents and brilliant 
qualities of her mother-in-law, in her tender love and 
gentle tact that husband found such solace from the 
toils of office as in a large degree made it possible for 
him to fight the strenuous battle that was ever before 
him. Courage and endurance nerved her to share with 
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him the physical fatigues which his extended tours 
involved, to submit without complaining to separation 
from the children she was never to see again, to triumph, 
a silent martyr, over the pain and suffering which were 
her attendants for many weary months, and even when 
strength was ebbing out so fast, to make light of fore¬ 
bodings that must have been upon her, if so doing she 
might send comfort and encouragement to him to whom 
her life had been consecrated. Her love was met with 
equal tenderness, the nobility of her character was 
recognised in fullest measure, and with the touch of her 
vanished hand there vanished from her husband’s life 
all that had made sunshine in the present, all that 
promised happiness for the future. For a time the 
whole fabric of his existence was broken, and it seemed 
impossible to repair the wreckage. But even when eager 
hopes and the satisfaction of success were lost, work, 
constant work, in the wide field of his official activity 
brought its compensation, and strong duty sustained 
him t o the close of his career. 

We must now pass from the pity of the events 
described to their effects both in relation to the con¬ 
tinuance of Lord Dalhousie in office, and also to his 
state of health. The course of his correspondence upon 
the former subject will presently be explained, but a 
summary of it is here given. His immediate decision 
was to fulfil his promise to the home authorities of 
remaining till April, 1854 — a decision he so far modified 
at a later date as to fix January, 1855, as the limit of 
his term —and then to go home to be with his daughters. 
When, however, the Crimean war threatened to produce 
excitement and complications in India, the Governor- 
General changed his plans ,; ummoned his eldest daughter 
to his side, and remained at his post until the war was 
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concluded, while at the same time the orders from home 
regarding Oudh had been carried out. 

On the 23rd of J-une, 1853, Lord Dalliousie wrote to 
the Court:— 


The Almighty has stricken me sorely, and I try to submit 
myself to the severity of His will. If my health does not disable 
me, I will redeem the pledge I gave last year. When that has 
been done and things are settled, I must go without hindrance. 

On the 11th of July he further wrote to Hogg 
on the subject of his undertaking to remain in office 
until the new Charter Act should come into force. He 
explained his position with two motherless daughters, 
and added that “ unless a real call of public duty or a 
real difficulty of the Crown ” demanded the sacrifice, he 
must retire in 1854. 

By that time I shall have been ten years in exhausting office, 
with but one interval, and that interval filled up with sickness 
and pain. I am growing weary and worn, and I must have an 
end at least in view. Wherefore, although I will keep my word 
and will remain next year (if I live to do so), no power on earth 
shall make me remain after 1854, whether your Bill be passed 
or not. 

A few weeks later, on the 20th of August, 1853, 
the East India Company Act, 16 & 17 Viet. c. 95, 
received the Royal Assent, and its operation was fixed 
to commence from the 30th of April, 1854. As we 
shall see in another chapter, Lord Dalhousie made every 
preparation for the changes introduced by it, and 
in other respects worked hard to wind up his public 
affairs. “The sense of solitude,” he wrote in March, 
1854, “ itself becomes more oppressive every day. My 
eternal labour saves me fi;om breaking down.” In the 
prospect of retirement, and of living quietly with his 
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ren, lay liis chiefest consolation, but even this 
consolation was taken from him by the news that on 
the 28 th of March war had been declared with Russia. 
On the 13 th of June he wrote to Sir Charles Wood :— 




Last year I told you that my intention was to ask leave to 
retire from this government in January or February, 1855, but I 
stated that I would always give you six months’ notice of my 
intentions. The time has now come for me to act upon this 
.promise. Had matters continued in their former course I should 
now have begged that I might be relieved in February next. But 
as the hope, to which I have clung in spite of my reason, has been 
disappointed, as the country is plunged deeply in formidable war 
which may any day affect these possessions of the Crown with 
the charge of which I have been entrusted, may possibly, indeed, 
affect them in more quarters than one, and as the six years’ 
experience which I have gained in India must needs make me 
more useful there at such a time than a far abler man succeeding 
me could be; I feel that I cannot ask to be allowed to leave my 
post, consistently with the regard which I owe to the interests 
of the public service, and indeed with due regard to my own 
character. At such a time every man is bound to remain at 
his post, and I do not wish to quit mine. I will therefore, if it 
be the Queen’s pleasure, remain for a year after the period I had 
originally fixed. 

Reverting then to his family reasons for going home, 
Lord Dalhousie added :— 

I do not propose to remain for my own convenience, advantage, 
or pleasure, and my sole motive for remaining in India during 
1855 is that, in the time of trouble I may render to the country 
such service as it is in my power to offer. 


It was well for the United Kingdom and India that 1854. 
this offer was cordially accepted by the Queen, the 
Board, and the Court, for Lord Dalhousie resisted 
proposals for denuding India of European troops which 
a weaker man would have accepted; and most of his 
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administrative reforms were introduced in the course of 
the next two years. But he never could have endured 
the strain without the society of one of his daughters, 
and arrangements were accordingly made for the eldest 
to join him in Calcutta. After a visit paid to Her 
Majesty at Osborne at the gracious and thoughtful 
command of the Queen, Lady Susan, with her friend 
and governess Mademoiselle Roulet, accompanied by 
James Ramsay, left London on the 22nd of October to 
proceed by the overland route via Marseilles and Malta 
to India. Lord Dalhousie himself having resolved on 
the course which duty suggested, felt the need of con¬ 
serving, his health and strength in order that be might 
complete the task which he had undertaken. In 
December he took a short trip to Puri, where he visited 
the temple of Jaganath, and returning to Calcutta on 
the 8th of that month, shortly afterwards enjoyed 
the inexpressible satisfaction of welcoming his daughter. 
On the 22nd he gave a State ball in honour of her 
arrival, and his letters to friends brimmed over with the 
expression of his happiness in having at his side one 
who in so many ways recalled his “ dear wife.” 

1855. But the laws of reaction asserted their force upon a 
constitution weakened by sorrow and disease. In the 
middle of January, 1855, his leg, which had received an 
injury in the course of his tours, became swollen and 
intensely painful, and day by day he grew less equal to 
exertion. Dr. Grant was desirous of a second opinion, 
and called Dr. Jackson into consultation, with the result 
that they ordered the Governor-General to return to 
England. In the same spirit in which the Emperor of 
Russia said, “ My dear doctor, you have done your 
duty, now I will go and do mine,” the Marquis of 
Dalhou ie declined to follow their advice. One question 




only he asked of them, whether there was immediate 
and direct danger to his life if he remained in India, 
This they were not prepared to assert, but they warned 
bim that there was grave indirect danger if he 
should be attacked by any illness, since he had no 
reserve of strength to resist it. His remaining in 
Calcutta during the hot season was pronounced im¬ 
possible, and, as an alternative to his return home, it 
was insisted that he should proceed to the temperate 
climate of the Neilgherry Hills. With his habitual 
consideration for others, Lord Dalhousie was anxious to 
relieve his advisers of all blame for anything that might 
result from his refusal to listen to their first ini unction, 
and on arrival at Ootacamund, in March, he wrote a 
letter to Dr. Grant which ended thus — 

I hope that all may go well. But, in any case, Dr. Jackson and 
you are entirely exonerated from all responsibility for whatever con¬ 
sequences may ensue from my disregarding your advice to return 
at once to England. 

Having himself offered to extend his term of service, 
Lord Dalhousie regarded it as a point of honour to 
adhere to his undertaking. His recent breakdown of 
health was wholly unexpected, and notwithstanding 
this misfortune, he felt tolerably confident that with 
proper care and a due regard to the choice of climate he 
would be able to last out till January, 1856. It was 
therefore incumbent upon him to pay attention to 
medical advice in these particulars. Accordingly, when 
the day arrived, to which he had looked forward with 
keen personal interest, for opening with ceremony the 
line from Calcutta to Raniganj, a distance of 120 miles, 
ire obeyed his doctors with a heavy heart, giving up the 
journey to Burdwan and contenting himself with atten- 
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dance at the terminus, where a prayer was offered by 
the Bishop, and a blessing asked before the train set off 
on its journey from Calcutta. By a painful coincidence 
at this time, the Governor-General lost the services of 
his Military Secretary, James Bamsay, whose regiment, 
the 22nd, was ordered home for foreign service, in which 
the Major naturally desired to take part. Bamsay was 
not only his kinsman, he was “ a kind and attached 
friend,’ 7 to whose good offices Lord Dalhousie as well as 
his wife owed a debt of gratitude, and whose companion¬ 
ship would be sorely missed by the lonely man. 

Great hopes were entertained that the voyage along 
the coast and the invigorating air of the Neilgherries 
would restore the health of the Governor-General, at 
least to the state in which it was when he accepted the 
last extension of his office. The Zenobia was ordered 
to take him round Ceylon to Calicut, where the party 
arrived on the 28th of February, 1855. There Mr. 
Conolly, the ill-fated Collector of Malabar, received him , 
and did everything in his power to lighten the fatigues 
of the journey to the hills, and to relieve the strain on 
his broken constitution. The tedious hot passage in 
narrow canoes by canal or river, the jolting carriage by 
tonjons or mancheles (hammocks suspended from a pole 
borne on the shoulders of coolies) through the still and 
sultry nights, and then the sudden change to cold mists 
and storms on the Sissipara Ghat at an altitude of 7000 
feet, undid what little good the sea-voyage had done for 
the sufferer. At last, wearied and chilled, the travellers 
reached the Avalanche Bungalow, and on the 7th of 
March came to their journey’s end at a house called Wal- 
thamstowe in Ootacamund. “ I was very much knocked 
up by the journey and very lame when we arrived at 
Ootacamund,” wrote the Governor-General to a friend. 
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“ I could not ride; the carriage horses had died; I could 
not stand being aired in a tonjon like a sick duchess at 
Bath, so that I rarely left the house.” A change to 
Kotagiri, situated 800 feet lower than Ootacamund and 
less exposed to the rains and winds, proved beneficial, 
and in May he moved into Major Minchin’s house at 
Coonoor, where at last the bad effects wore off, and his 
health and strength greatly improved. 

With the fall of the Ministry at home on the Roe¬ 
buck motion, the London press busied itself with con¬ 
jectures and suggestions, and Lord Dalhousie’s name 
was mentioned in connection with the consequent 
changes. But the Governor-General felt that he was 
unequal to further efforts in the field of politics. On 
the 12th of March he wrote to Lefevre :— 

I Lave worked now hard and long. I am almost done, and 
by the end of the year I shall be completely done ; and it is the 
first and last wish of my heart that the collar of office may never 
again gall my neck when once I shall have put it off here in the 
East. I have come to these hills ill and suffering, and hope from 
them only so much benefit as will carry me through the year. 
After that I must have an European climate and rest. 

On the 3rd of March Mr. Robert Vernon Smith 
replaced Sir Charles Wood at the Board of Control, 
making the fifth incumbent of that high office during 
the period that Lord Dalhousie had been at the head of 
the Indian Government. Sir Charles Wood was trans¬ 
ferred to the Admiralty when Gladstone and the Peelites 
left the ministry of Lord Palmerston, and although at 
times the President of the Board and the Governor- 
General had corresponded in very plain language, each 
thoroughly respected and understood the other. On 
the 20th of April, 1855, Lord Dalhousie wrote to Lord 
Panmure— 
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It has vexed me very much to lose Sir C. Wood from the 
India Board. A change at all just at this time in my last months 
would have been unpalatable - but Sir C. Wood has treated me 
with confidence and frankness—he was a very honest worker, 
sincerely interested in his duties; and thus his transfer is a 
personal loss to me, as well as a detriment to the public service in 
India. 


The replies which Lord Dalhousie received to his 
letters by the English mail leaving London on the 9th 
of May included a most gracious and flattering auto¬ 
graph from Her Majesty, full of approbation and kind¬ 
ness, urging him to come home at once without waiting 
for the end of the year if his health demanded it. But 
the monsoon had now set in, and he dared not face it after 
the sad experience of his wife’s sufferings. Moreover, 
the change to Kotagiri had begun to bear fruit, and 
lastly the Oudh question was looming in the near 
distance. He therefore wrote to the Court offering to 
give effect to their policy regarding that State before he 
left India, and to prolong his tenure of office until March, 
1856, if they would come to a speedy decision. On 
the 24th of June he further appealed to Hogg to 
put his “ shoulder to the wheel.” He was aware that 
his offer to remain would “ bring upon me a good deal 
of abuse from some quarters, and give me a vast deal of 
additional trouble. Still, I have no objection to close 
my administration with a good deed. There is not a 
week to be lost if anything is to be done.” While 
awaiting a reply to his letter, and flattering himself 
that affairs in India were tranquil notwithstanding the 
disquietude of the public mind caused by the slow pro¬ 
gress of military operations in the Crimea, a series of 
untoward events occurred which once more reminded 
Lord Dalhousie of the remark he had made to Hogg on 
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the 5th of March, 1853, that “ nothing can be regarded 
as certain in this country,” and he again warned his 
friend of the importance of not weakening the European 
garrison. “ With all these smouldering mischiefs around 
us,” he wrote, “ the proposal of drawing troops from 
India, and the apparent countenance given to it by 
your colleagues, drive me furious.” 

The first of these incidents was the murder of Mr. 
Conolly in September, 1855, by a party of Moplahs who 
had escaped from the Calicut gaol ; an event naturally 
causing deep distress to the Governor-General, who had 
so lately enjoyed his hospitality. On the 29tli of 
August Lord Dalhousie had written, “ I wish to be 
among the first to congratulate you on your nomination 
to be provisional Member of Council in Madras ” ; and 
now, ere tire unfortunate man could take up his appoint¬ 
ment, he was butchered in cold blood before the eyes of 
his helpless, wife as he sat reading to her in the verandah 
of his bungalow after a hard day’s work. A few weeks 
later the poor lady told the Governor-General that by 
day and night, in her waking hours and in her dreams, 
the mangled form of her husband was ever present to 
her mind, and could never be veiled from her sight. 
This was only one of a long series of fanatical outbreaks 
which have as yet defied all the endeavours of authority 
and civilisation. Ever since the Cliera king of Malabar, 
Cheruman Perumal, after a visit to Mecca about a.d. 
827, embraced the creed of Islam, the converts to that 
faith among the Nairs of the Malabar coast have sur¬ 
passed all other fanatics in bigotry and murderous 
excesses. In 1774 Tippu Sultan had failed to quell a 
rising of this sect, his troops, a thousand in uumber, 
being defeated, and the Hindu temple at Manjeri burnt 
to the ground. Their next serious emeute was in August, 
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1849, soon after Lord Dalhousie’s arrival in India, when, 
after desecrating the rebuilt temple, thirty Moplahs 
repulsed two companies' of Sepoys, and being joined by 
others of their clan, pursued their career of violence 
until they were destroyed on the 4th of September by 
a detachment of H.M.’s 94th Regiment. In 1851 and 
1852 came further raids, and many lives were lost. 
Conolly had reported upon these events and expressed 
his feeling of despair and inability to devise any method 
of preventing a recurrence of such scenes or of captur¬ 
ing any of those who had taken part in them. “ The 
Moplah,” he wrote, “ is a fanatic madman, whose sole 
object is to throw away his life after doing all the 
damage possible to his adversary. They will receive no 
quarter; they fight like madmen.” A high priest, 
whom Conolly suspected of having instigated the recent 
murders, and who certainly had promised the per¬ 
petrators the blessing of paradise if they died fighting 
bravely, was, at his suggestion, banished from the 
country in 1853. The Collector was, therefore, a 
marked man, and the attack upon him was regarded as 
an act of personal revenge. In October, 1854, Lord 
Dalhousie had given his assent to an Act, XXIII. of 
1854, for the suppression of outrages by Moplahs, under 
which forfeiture of property, the confinement of persons 
suspected of an intention to commit such offences, and 
the cremation of the bodies of those killed in attacks or 
sentenced to suffer capital punishment, might be inflicted. 
This Act was now put in force, and heavy fines were 
exacted ; but though the policy then introduced has 
been pursued by successive Governments of India, the 
fanatical savagery of the Moplahs has not abated. 
Even so lately as March, 1896, a rising of the sect took 
place at Manjeri, when twenty men of H.M.’s South 
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Stafford Regiment were attacked by nearly a hundred 
of these miscreants, of whom eighty-four were killed or 
wounded. Several of them were mei’e youths under 
fifteen years of age, and the ferocity displayed by the 
wounded recalled similar incidents reported in 1849. 

Shortly after the attack on Conolly, Colin Mackenzie, 
the Brigadier - General commanding the Hyderabad 
contingent at Bolaram, was cut down by some excited 
members of a Mahomedan procession in that city. As 
a Scotsman, as a man of strong religious principle, and 
as a chivalrous, gallant soldier, he was highly esteemed 
by Lord Dalhousie, who at once wrote to Mrs. Mackenzie 
a letter of warm sympathy. Mackenzie’s bravery had 
been proved on many an occasion in the Afghan troubles 
of 1841-42. The hero of the forty hours’ siege of the 
fort of Nishan Khan at Kabul, he was sentenced to be 
executed shortly after the murder of Macnaghten, but 
was rescued from this fate by two Afghan chiefs whom 
his courage and saintly character had won over to his 
side. While a prisoner he was so thoroughly trusted 
by his jailers that they employed him on missions 
sent to Pollock, in which he encountered extraordinary 
hardships and dangers, and from which he returned to 
captivity. Later on he was sent off to Bamian to be 
sold with others into slavery, and finally became security 
with George Lawrence and two other fellow-captives 
for the ransom promised for the release of the prisoners. 
In the month of September, during the festival of the 
Moharram at Hyderabad, he had issued orders for¬ 
bidding processions to pass along the roads or through 
the barracks on a Sunday. Notwithstanding this, the 
men of the 3rd Cavalry Regiment persisted in carrying 
their tazzias 1 along the high-road close to his residence. 

1 i.e. models of the tombs of Hasan and Hussain. 
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were despatched to bid the men retire, but 
no attention was paid to the order, and the General, 
unwilling to draw his Hindu guard into an altercation 
with Mahomedans, went out to enforce his prohibition. 
He returned to his house carrying with him some of 
the standards borne by the processionists. Shortly 
afterwards a mob of soldiers, forcing their way into 
his house, attacked Mackenzie, splitting his skull open, 
cutting off a finger on the right hand, gashing his left 
arm, and inflicting such injuries as would have killed 
most men on the spot. The tough “ old Covenanter,” 
however, recovered sufficiently to be able to go home, 
where he was forced to remain during the outbreak. 
Henry Lawrence attributed the attack to a deliberate 
purpose ; but whether it was premeditated or merely 
the result of sudden passion at the General’s interfer¬ 
ence, the incident - served to show that the spirit of 
fanaticism was a danger to be reckoned with in Central 
India, and was not confined to the Malabar coast. 
About the same time also there was a violent explosion 
of religious animosity near Faizabad in Oudh, in which 
■ a fanatic Maulavi, named Amir Ali, led a Mahomedan 
party against a Hindu sect, with much bloodshed as 
the result. 

To these causes of unrest agitating the public mind 
and bringing anxiety to the Governor-General, was 
added the Santal rebellion, an event which illustrated 
at once the volcanic substrata of Indian society and 
the immense value of railway communication. Lord 
Dalhousie, isolated from the Government of India, took 
no part in the measures adopted for the suppression of 
the disturbance, though on hearing of it he at once 
offered to leave the hills and return to Calcutta. The 
President of the Council, however, was unwilling to 
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.pose that fatigue upon the Governor-General, who 
therefore wisely abstained from interference with his 
colleagues. Only when the rising was quelled did he 
take his full share in devising remedial measures and 
in assessing the blame of those who were responsible. 
The Santal insurrection is introduced here as an event 
which broke in upon the enfeebled life of the Governor- 
General and added grave public anxiety to private 
sorrow and sickness. But its importance demands a 
fuller examination of its causes, its progress, and the 
remedies employed to prevent its recurrence. It is 
regarded by some writers as a beacon which heralded 
the approach of the mutiny, and as an event which 
reflected discredit upon Lord Dalhousie’s administra¬ 
tion, because the outbreak was unforeseen, and when it 
occurred the Government were not prepared to deal 
with it. With the mutiny it need hardly be said that 
the occurrence had not the remotest connection. Nor 
is there much better ground for the charge that Lord 
Dalhousie misread the signs of the times and by his 
treatment of the case lulled himself and his successor 
into a false sense of security. On the contrary, he 
wrote to Vernon Smith on the 22nd of September, 
1855, in these words :— 


I beg to impress upon you that this Santal outbreak has 
taught us a new and cogent lesson ; and I trust very much that 
Her Majesty’s ministers and those who talk of drawing troops 
from India so glibly and so confidently as Sir Delacy Evans has 
been doing, will lay that lesson to heart. 


It is, howevev, perhaps true that when in a minute 
dated the 12th of February, 1856, Lord Dalhousie. 
while condemning the local officers, acquitted the 
Government of Bengal of all blame, he was more 
generous than just. 
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“I concede,” he wrote, “ to the Government of Bengal, and I 
claim for the Government of India, exemption from all blame for 
the occurrence of this unhappy event. It rose like an exhalation 
from the earth. No human sagacity could have foreseen it; for 
its occurrence was unseen and unlooked for even by those who 
were in the midst of it when it rose. No endeavours were wanting 
to repress its progress. No false clemency has interfered to avert 
the punishment which was due \ and no precautions have been 
neglected which seem calculated to prevent the recurrence of so 
grievous and so lamentable a scourge. 


The facts elicited by a thorough local inquiry have 
never been disputed. The land assessment had, in the 
opinion of the Government of India, nothing to do 
with the rising of the half-civilised aboriginal tribes 
of Kolarian stock who inhabited the hilly country of 
Ttajmahal. The Government assessment did not exceed 
sixpence an acre for the finest and richest land, and the 
amount due was fixed by committees of the Santals 
themselves. It was readily paid and without com¬ 
plaint. But the local officers, and in particular Mr. 
Brown, the Commissioner, and Mr. Pontel, the Deputy 
Collector, had turned a deaf ear to constant complaints 
regarding the extortions and exactions of the money¬ 
lenders and land-owners, and the oppressive conduct of 
the subordinate Native officials, whether police or revenue 
agents. The facile reply that the Santals should appeal 
to the civil courts, or prove their charges of oppression 
before the criminal courts, was the answer of the father 
who should offer his son a stone when he asked for 
bread. The simple, unsophisticated Santal wak no 
match for the shrewd moneylender, landlord, or un¬ 
scrupulous Native official. Although the British admin¬ 
istrators were unable to live throughout the year in 
the unhealthy tracts of the country, they comfortably 
flattered themselves that the tribesmen were happily 
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settling down to a life of agricultural industry. Indigo ' 
planters and railway contractors praised the laborious 
and patient qualities of the Santals. A race so gentle 
and harmless, with courts of justice ever open to them, 
must be as contented as they seemed. No one, whether 
official or unofficial, whether land-owner or police officer, 
had the smallest suspicion of an insurrection, nor could 
it have been dreamt by the peasants and villagers of 
the Bengal plains in their neighbourhood that they 
would one day be massacred without distinction of 
age or sex by the inoffensive hillmen. There was no 
doubt, however, about the severity or the extent of 
the human tempest when it burst at the commencement 
of the monsoon. Suddenly, as if possessed by a mad 
spirit, the Santals armed themselves with pickaxes and 
poisoned arrows, and poured down upon the plains to 
discharge their long pent-up vengeance upon civilisation 
and its miseries. Whole villages were consigned to 
flames, the houses of Europeans were sacked and 
destroyed, and every life of man, woman, or child, 
Indian or European, that fell into the hands of Sidhu, 
Kanu, and other leaders, was ruthlessly taken. The 
railway alone saved Raniganj from pillage and destruc¬ 
tion, but the troops sent to defend it were unable to 
pursue the baffled invaders, because the country was 
impracticable for military movement. As soon as the 
cavalry left the Grand Trunk Road their horses sank 
to their saddle-girths; artillery could not cross the 
swampy rice-fields; infantry, despite the courage and 
endurance they displayed, failed to cope with the half- 
naked savages who fled before their approach. All 
that the armed forces of civilisation could do was to 
draw a cordon round the Santals and confine them to 
their forests and hills until nature herself came to the 
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aid of General Lloyd and allowed his troops to pass 
over dry land, and By.scouring the country from side 
to side to inflict retribution upon the offending tribe. 
An immense quantity of booty was recovered, numbers 
of Santals were put to death, and many of those whom 
the army spared fell victims to an outbreak of cholera. 

Granted that the Government of India was not 
responsible for the absence of roads, which it had no 
funds to provide, and that its faith in the remedial 


agency of civil courts was not unnatural, no reasonable 
critic could blame the administration of Lord Dalhousie 


for so extraordinary and unprecedented an occurrence, 
or for its inability to act with vigour during the rainy 
season. But the measures which the Governor-General 
took to prevent a repetition of such scenes proved so 
thoroughly effective, that one may fairly say that they 
might have been taken by the Government of Bengal 
before the outbreak. The Santals had complained to 
the local officers, and the local officers had done nothing. 
They had not even reported the complaints to superior 
authority. Lord Dalhousie provided one remedy against 
such neglect in the future by instituting a system of 
annual reports of administration. His success in 
planning and carrying out imperial lines of communica¬ 
tion armed his successors with a further weapon 
against similar disorders ; but necessarily these measures 
required time and money, and no possible blame can 
attach to the Government of India for the omission to 
deal with the Santal country when far more important 
roads and bridges leading to Cawnpore and Delhi were 
still unfinished. But there were local changes which 
ought to have been introduced before 1855, and for 
their neglect the Bengal Government must be held 
answerable. After the experience of the insurrection, 
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ie Santal districts were removed from the operation 
of the regulations and created a non-regulation province, 
with the result that justice was administered and pro¬ 
cesses executed in civil as well as revenue disputes by 
simple and summary forms which the tribesmen could, 
understand. British officers were ordered to reside in 
the country throughout the year, and they were pro¬ 
vided with proper assistance. The Bengali police were 
removed, and authority was given to organise a force 
recruited from the Santals, their headmen, or Manjhis, 
being gradually made instruments of local government 
in the double capacity of guardians of the peace and 
farmers of the revenue. The effect of these reforms, 
late though they came, was so marked that it was not 
necessary to retain for any length of time the three 
regiments stationed in the disturbed districts and 
the two other regiments held in reserve. Lord Dal- 
housie’s policy was continued by his successors, and 
in the last forty-five years the population of the San¬ 
tal highlands has increased from 84,000 to 1,807,000 
souls. 

Ihe Santal outbreak, when added to the widespread 
anxiety regarding the progress of the Crimean war, 
preyed seriously upon the mind of the Governor- 
General. His health, which had improved from the 
change to Coonoor, at once suffered a relapse, and one 
evening at the end of August he was found unconscious, 
and remained so for some time. Nevertheless, a few 
weeks later he was able to receive a visit from Lord 
Harris, the Governor of Madras, whom he appreciated 
as “ an able, conscientious, and diligent ruler, in whose 
hands the affairs of Madras will bo well cared for and 
improved.” The last two years of Lord Dalhousic’s 

stay in India were a continuous struggle with disease 
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and a series of ups and downs. The close of the rainy 
season found him once more in better health and spirits, 
and when he left the hills for Madras, travelling through 
Mysore, he was able to enjoy the tour. He exchanged 
courtesies with the Maharaja at his capital, and visited, 
with deep interest, Seringapatam and other places in 
which his patron the Duke of Wellington had won his 
fame as a Sepoy general. At Bangalore he was the 
guest of General Cubbon, an old friend, who showed 
him original reports and despatches written by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley when he was Governor of Mysore. 
Although the handwriting differed much from that of the 
Duke in his later years, the Marquis of Dalkousie easily 
recognised it by a number of well-known peculiarities 
and abbreviations. 

At Bangalore the long-expected news of the fall of 
Sebastopol lifted a load of anxiety from his shoulders. 
There was hardly a Native Court on the borders of India, 
from Ava to Kabul, and few Native States in the interior, 
in which the comparative failure of the allies, and of 
Great Britain in particular, was not being actively 
discussed. Lord Dalhousie therefore determined at once 
to give the utmost publicity to the news, and on the 
5th of November, 1855, he wrote a minute recording 
his conviction that a proclamation should be issued and 
widely distributed, bringing into one view the various 
successes achieved, and ordering a general thanksgiving 
for the capture of Sebastopol, its dockyard, arsenals, 
and forts. The proclamation, penned by himself, after 
recounting the capture of Bomarsund, the destruction 
of Sweaborg, the blockade of the coasts of Russia, the 
three great battles won, and the successful siege of 
Sebastopol, “ without parallel in the annals of war,” 
proceeded thus:— 
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>r tho great and glorious victory which has thus been vouch¬ 
safed to their arms the Allied Sovereigns have already offered up 
their sacrifice of gratitude to Almighty God. The Governor- 
General, desirous that their example should be followed throughout 
the British dominions in the East, proposes that on the second day 
of December public thanks should be offered to Almighty God for 
the signal and repeated successes which have been gained during 
the present war by Her Majesty’s forces and those of her allies, 
and especially for the capture of the town of Sebastopol. 


The proclamation was criticised by the Englishman, 
a Calcutta newspaper, as heterodox, Judaical, and un¬ 
becoming a Protestant pen, inasmuch as it spoke of “ a 
sacrifice of gratitude.” Lord Dalhousie in his letters 
and journals easily justified his language, not only as 
thoroughly adapted to the Indian understanding, but as 
being familiar to a Christian congregation from the 
expression sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ” in the 
liturgy of the Church of England. 

It is not necessaiy to dwell at any length upon the 
movements of the Governor-General after he left the 
Mysore State on the 7th of November. Arcot and 
Madras were the chief places he visited, and the hospi¬ 
tality which he received at the latter city and the 
public functions which he attended proved a serious 
tax on his health. He left Madras on the 15th of 
November, looked in at Rangoon, and reached Calcutta 
on the 29th. Here no less than twenty-eight boxes of 
reserved cases awaited his decision, and as on a former 
occasion, so now, he found that considerable friction had 
arisen in his absence. The Council had not fallen out 
among themselves, but they were in angry controversy 
with the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Moreover, 
the authority of the President in Council had been 
challenged, not this time by the Commander-in-Chief, 
but by the Governor of Bombay. Lord Dalhousie 






acted with promptitude. Writing to Lord Elphinstone 
on the 31st of December, he vindicated his colleagues 
from any thought of giving him personal offence, adding 
that he himself was unable to see any reason for 
umbrage. 

The President in Council within his jurisdiction was the 
supreme authority in India. Your Government was as much 
subordinate in official position to the President in Council as you 
are superior to Mr. Dorin in personal rank. I must stand by my 
colleagues, firstly, because I am bound to say that I think they 
had a perfect right to object to the extent to which they believed 
that petitions were still received, and to ask what had actually 
been done in execution of the Court’s orders ; and secondly,, 
because the minutes of yourself and colleagues are so exceedingly 
fiery that really, unless we make defence, our lesser light over 
here will not only pale before yours, but will be utterly snuffed 
out. 


But the Governor-General’s time was not wholly 
occupied in these unpleasant episodes. He was busily 
engaged with Outram in discussing the affairs of Oudh, 
and preparing for the orders of the Court, which were 
still delayed. He also gave his attention to arrange¬ 
ments for the arrival of his successor, for whom he 
despatched the Firoze to Suez, after some repairs in 
which he took a personal interest. “This letter will 
meet you at Aden,” he wrote on the 22nd of December 
to Lord Canning. 

You must excuse me if I confess to feeling a amall shock on 
writing these words, and if in addressing you within the “Indian 
limits,” I feel as a Scot must do when he first sees his own 
wraith. 

We may now pass from the home-life of Lord 
Dalhousie in India to the study of his work in various 
departments of the administration, leaving him in 
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erable spirits, anxious only to receive the Court’s 
orders regarding Oudh, and to give effect to them before 
quitting office. As the year 1855 came to its close, he 
expressed himself satisfied that his life had been spared 
to fulfil his promise of remaining in India until March, 
1856, and that the clouds which had gathered in July 
and August had given place to a clear sky and sunshine 
after storms. 
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CHAPTER III 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

India’s part, in the Crimean war, 1854—Herbert Edwardes appointed 
Commissioner of Peshawar—Russia’s inability to attack India— 
India’s inability to make a diversion in Central Asia — Lord Dal- 
housie’s opposition to the schemes of Rawlinson and the Bombay 
Government —He objects to denuding India of European troops— 
Advocates the neutrality of Persia—Outline of his policy with regard 
to Afghanistan —Grounds of complaint against the Amir— Herbert 
Edwardes directed to procure information—Lord Dalhousie objects 
to incurring detailed obligations to the Amir— Edwardes given carte 
blanche , but only in matter of expenditure — Lawrence’s views upon 
the danger of overtures from us, and on the character of the Afghans 
— Tactful negotiations with Nazir Khairulla— A new emissary. 
Mufti Gholam Hyder — Lord Dalliousie’s views about a subsidy— 
Lawrence’s opinion on Afghan feelings towards Russia — Nazir 
Khairulla’s views on same subject — Rahimat Khan appears on the 
scene — Edwardes’ draft of a treaty —Premature announcement in 
Parliament— The Amir proposes to appoint Sultan Mahomed Khan 
as his envoy— Amir’s letter and Governor-General’s reply—Lord 
Dalhousie’s draft of a treaty— Fouzdar Khan proceeds to Kabul — 
Edwardes informed of Amir’s preference for John Lawrence, 1855 — 
Treaty completed at Peshawar on 30th of March— Lawrence recom¬ 
mended for KC.B. ; Edwardes goes without reward — Treaty with 
Kelat, 1864—Objection of home authorities to annual subsidy— 
Results of treaty with the Khan of Kelat — Review of Lord Dalhousie’s 
foreign policy. 

: 1854. On the outbreak of war with Russia in 1854, Lord 
Dalhousie was compelled to deal with those complex and 
many - sided questions of external policy which have 
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continued to engross the attention and disappoint the 
hopes of his successors. At that time the interest of 
the problem was focussed upon the single point whether 
the Russian and the Indian Empires were within 
striking distance of each other. Was it possible that 
Russia should despatch an expedition against India ? 
Could the Government of India take a useful part in 
the national struggle by creating a diversion in Central 
Asia ? Lord Dalhousie answered these questions in the 
negative. He dismissed as groundless all apprehension 
of a Muscovite attack, and resolutely refused to embark 
upon any wild scheme of Anglo-Indian advance to meet 
the enemy. When he had secured the acquiescence of 
Her Majesty’s Government in the decision which he had 
formed, he resisted to the utmost the pressure put upon 
him to allow the European garrison to be reduced, and 
forcibly demonstrated the danger of thus denuding 
India. But his precautions were not those of a merely 
negative character. The treaties which he concluded 
with Afghanistan and Baluchistan were the reply of the'' 
Government of India to the challenge thrown down by 
Russia. Their effect has lasted beyond the occasion 
which called them forth. The agreement made with the 
Amir was more than a public act of reconciliation. It 
kept the ruler of Afghanistan steadfast and loyal in the 
crisis of 1857, and it laid a foundation upon which the 
Viceroys of India have built. The agent whom Lord 
Dalhousie employed in carrying through the negotiations 
was well chosen. On the death of Mackeson, Herbert 
Edwardes had been selected as Commissioner of Pesha¬ 
war, and his selection, although questioned at the time, 
was abundantly justified by the result. The “ Scotch 
terrier ” proved himself as successful and as ready of 
resource in the field of diplomacy as he had been in the 
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ace of Mulraj’s troops. He rose to the responsibilities 
of the high office which his patron clearly set before 
him in the following letter, dated Government House, 
17 th October, 1853 :— 


I have much and real pleasure in acquainting you that the 
Government has selected you to fill the very important and difficult 
office so sadly vacated by the slaughter of my poor friend Mackeson. 
In the whole range of Indian charges I know of none which at the 
present time is more arduous than the Commissionership of Pesha¬ 
war. Holding it, you hold the outpost of Indian Empire. Your 
past career and your personal qualifications and abilities give me 
assurance that in selecting you I have chosen well for its com¬ 
mand ; and I feel confident that your tenure of it will advance you 
by another and a long stride towards the third letter G, which I 
once already anticipated for you, and towards the high and solid 
reputation of which that letter will be the sign. You have a fine 
career before you. God speed you in it for your own sake, and 
the sake of this Empire. 

The negotiations with the Amir of Kabul, which 
were thus entrusted to Edwardes, and brought to a 
conclusion by John Lawrence, will be more readily 
understood if a brief account is first given of the views of 
the Marquis of Dalhousie upon the two questions which 
have just been stated. Of the possibility of a Russian 
invasion the Governor-General wrote to Sir C. Wood on 
the 13th of June, 1854, in these terms : — 


That if Russia should invade India with all the power she can 
command at present, her army would be exterminated, even if it 
ever reached the borders of India, is quite certain; that India is 
capable, and will ever be capable, so long as England shall remain 
what she is among the Powers of the world, to drive back any 
invasion that the power of Russia, Persia, and Central Asia com¬ 
bined could bring against our western frontier, I feel as confident 
m affirming as I do of my existence; and I should wish for no 
better lot than that such an invasion should be led by the Emperor 
in person, and that I should be the Governor-General when it 
came. 
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These may seem to be the words of an over-confident . 
and perhaps a rash writer. But it must be remembered 
that the Eastern Question has in the twentieth century 
altered in many important respects from the conditions 
which prevailed in 1854, and it is as well therefore to 
correct any such impression by recalling to mind what 
those conditions then were. Russia was not then conter¬ 
minous with Afghanistan, she had no place of arms at 
Khusk within striking distance of Herat, no steamers 
plying on the Amu Daria or Oxus, no military station 
at Pata Keser on that river; while of the three great 
posts which blocked the path of an invader seeking 
to pass the single gap in the mountain chain of the 
Caucasus and Hindu Kush ranges, namely, Merv, Meshed, 
and Herat, not even the first of these was in her grasp. 
Railway communications had not then placed in her 
hands the means of concentrating her military forces 
from the north and the west within a few miles of Herat 
upon the Afghan border, while practically the greatest 
success yet achieved by her up to 1854 was that recently 
gained by General Perowfski, who with difficulty made 
himself master of Ak Mas] id in Kokan. In the direction 
of Balkh the country had neither been conquered nor 
colonised ; the resources of Kokan, Khiva, and Bokhara 
were inadequate to support the advance of a Russian 
army even as far as the Oxus, still less through Afghan¬ 
istan ; Persia in its impoverished condition was unsuit¬ 
able as a base of operations, and beyond it lay either 
the desert south of the Helmand or Afghanistan, a trap 
easy to enter but difficult to retreat from. Lord Dal- 
housie, however, secure as he felt from any immediate 
invasion, emphatically qualified such sense of security 
for the future by saying “ that Russia has views upon 
India as her great object ultimately, and upon the 
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Euphrates and Persia immediately, as a necessary step¬ 
ping-stone to India beyond, I have no doubt whatever.” 

Such being the position of Russia in regard to any 
project of invading India, the Governor-General turned 
to the question whether we on our side could operate 
with any useful effect against Russia in the circum¬ 
stances then existing It was impossible, he saw, to 
maintain a long line of communications through Afghan¬ 
istan and Bokhara. It was unworthy of us to stir up 
the tribes against Russia unless, when the Crimean war 
should be over, we could protect such allies from the 
chastisement which would surely fall upon them ; it was 
in every way wrong to send British officers to organise 
resistance if in the event of their imprisonment or 
murder we should be unable to avenge their sufferings. 
Geographical and climatic facts must be recognised. 
Even if the need of supporting Persia should arise, “ its 
effectual defence at this moment must be sought in the 
fleets and armies acting against Russia in the west.” 
With the close of hostilities he looked to “ a general 
combination of European powers for repressing the 
further extension of the Russian Empire, which has 
just been brought about by the presence of real danger 
to them all.” The strong objections which Lord Dal- 
housie entertained to the advance of an Indian force 
towards Central Asia were not shared in other quarters, 
and the credit due to him for carrying his point was 
enhanced by the opposition which he overcame. On 
the 18th of January, 1854, he denounced, in aL letter 
addressed to Sir C. Wood, the proposal of Colonel Raw- 
linson, “ that we should be at once in the thick of it by 
sending a brigade of troops to Baghdad. I cannot 
doubt that you will approve of my having wholly 
refused to do anything of the sort.” But he foresaw 
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that a stronger pressure in favour of a forward policy 
would be applied to him from Bombay. Letters ad¬ 
dressed to him by the Board indicated a tendency on 
the part of the Queen’s Government to leave a large 
discretion in the hands of the Government of the western 
presidency. He pointed out therefore, on the 18th of 
February,that local governments could not be expected to 
take into their consideration many matters which never¬ 
theless should not be left out, and earnestly requested 
that any orders from London for military or naval 
operations should be addressed to the Government of 
India, since “ operations in the Persian Gulf will affect 
not Bombay only, but the whole of India.” His anxieties 
were not superfluous, for at the end of May came the 
news that Lord Elphinstone had reported to the home 
authorities that he could send 10,000 men for service in 
Turkey, and that he had even specified the Nizam’s 
contingent as available for this duty. It was time for the 
Governor-General to write plainly. He therefore pointed 
out that the troops oflered by Bombay were inferior to 
those which could be secured in Turkey, and calculating 
the cost of transport and trans-shipment, came to the 
conclusion that money would be more serviceable than 
an indifferent force of arms. On a proposal being 
made that officers should be lent to Persia, he wrote to 
Wood on the 4 th of August:— 

I told Lord Elphinstone that I had read it with surprise; for 
the suggestion it contained ran directly counter to the policy of 
his Government, and to the instructions he had received. No 
violation of neutrality would be more distinct than the despatch ■ 
of English officers as leaders of Persian troops; and no better 
pretext could be desired by the Czar for the quarrel which he 
wishes tol pick with the Shah. I therefore told Lord Elphinstone 
that I could by no means consent to officers of the Indian army 
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being so employed. The measure would be now, as it has been 
before, wholly useless, even if it were legitimate. 

While thus successfully opposing ambitious schemes 
in} Central. Asia, the despatch of Indian troops to the 
Crimea, and the loan of Indian officers to Persia, the 
Governor-General with equal firmness resisted the 
demands made upon him from home for assistance 
in the shape of British regiments. He was in no wise a 
timid or a selfish ruler, but he realised, what his succes¬ 
sor in 1857 failed to grasp, the danger of denuding 
India of its European force. From Ava, Nepal, and 
the Punjab the report reached him that exaggerated 
stories of British failure and disaster were current in 
the bazaars, and were credited in the palaces of the 
Native chiefs. Writing to Sir Charles Wood on the 
30th of May, 1854, he said : — 

There is among the native population a most exaggerated 
idea of the power of Russia. Already rumours and alarms have 
been prevalent. Four days have not passed, as you will see by 
the newspapers, since the inhabitants of this very town in which 
I am were panic-stricken by a report that a Russian fleet was at 
the Sand-heads, coming to plunder Calcutta; and shops were shut, 
and money and ornaments buried for safety. With such a people 
as this to deal with, we must on no account appear to weaken 
ourselves at such a time. ... I will gladly give you one of the 
regiments of Queen’s Dragoons. I have a plan by which I can 
give you all the four Dragoon regiments and yet supply India 
with European cavalry. This plan you shall have during the 
summer.” 

In another letter he reverted to the same subject in 
these terms —“ We must be able to put down disaffection 
promptly.” The outcome of his remonstrances was that 
although, in the end, the Queen’s regiments of cavalry, 
with the 25th and 98th regiments of foot were taken 
away, yet the European force was not reduced below 
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,400 men, 1 and with that scant force Lord Dalhousie 
kept India tranquil. 

This, however, was not the only service which he 
rendered to his country in the Crimean war. For 
though by no means indifferent to the political advances 
of Russia into Persia, he saw that discretion and strict 
neutrality were the best means of avoiding such a 
result. Persia, he thought, could inflict no real injury 
upon Russia, while any offensive action on her part 


would give pretext for retribution hereafter, or would at least 
lay the grounds for such ill-will on the part of Russia towards her 
as would make her position in after-times even weaker than it 
is. I would, therefore, by no means urge Persia to take active 
^ part in this war. On the contrary, I would encourage her to 
neutrality; and I shall be well content if we should be able to 
keep her up to that mark. ... In any case, however, I feel that 
the maintenance of Persia is anything but a matter of indifference 
to us, and that everything which can be done ought to be done to 
save her from dependence directly or indirectly upon Russia. 


There was, however, another and a better field open 
for diplomatic action, and it is well to quote the words 
in which Lord Dalhousie explained his proposals. On 
the 31st of May, 1854, he wrote to Sir Charles Wood :— 


Persia may be beyond our power, but Afghanistan we have 
far better means of defending against the designs of Persia, or 
against the designs of Russia acting through the agency of Persia 
Too much has been written and done regarding Central Asia to 
admit of its being necessary that I should show that the Powers 
which inhabit that tract, or any single potentate who might hold 
it, are the natural barrier for India, and might, I believe, be made 
a most effective one. The events of 1838-42 are no proof that 
Afghanistan might not have been a barrier, they are proof only 
of the error which was committed in the way in which we went to 

1 Of these, 23,174 were Queen’s troops, including 1460 cavalry, aud 14,216 
were European troops of the Company’s army, including 6965 of the artillery 
corps. 
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work. Afghanistan hates Persia, an Afghan hates a Persian, a 
Suni hates a Shia. Every historical, national, and religious 
feeling is enlisted on the side of our interests against Persia and 
Russia her ally. The country is most difficult, therefore readily 
defended; poor in products, therefore, if defended for any time, 
impregnable. The people are in their hills good and effective 
fighters. Since, then, the interests of Afghanistan are identical 
with our own; since the country is defensible, and the people 
able and willing to defend it; and since, if it be effectually de¬ 
fended, it is an impassable barrier in front of our border; surely 
it is worth our while to come under some obligations, and even to 
be at some cost to keep it in a condition in which it can be of 
essential service to us. Of late years we have been too secure as 
to our position on the western frontier. The results of the policy 
which closed with 1843 disinclined us to have anything to say to 
the country in any way, and the state of our relations with it 
since 1848 has given no opening for the introduction of a policy 
of any kind. But there has now come a great change over the 
aspect of affairs. Persia has of late years renewed her approach 
to Herat. We are deeply interested in seeing that that “key” to 
Afghanistan does not pass into the hands of the Shah. Further, 
the revelations made of the continued ambition of Russia, the 
determination she has shown avowedly to pursue its ends, and the 
certainty that India is included among them— make it no more 
than prudent for us to provide against an evil, which is not great 
or imminent, but which is growing and will ever be coming. How 
to do this ? I am as adverse as any man can be to any treaty 
offensive and defensive. I would eschew and repudiate all attempts 
to control the internal affairs of Afghanistan; and I would refuse 
to be directly or indirectly drawn into the quarrels of those who 
share the country between them. I would not seek to make petty 
alliances with the several chiefs. I would not consent to bind 
ourselves by any detailed provisions of treaty even with the chief 
of them, Dost Mahomed. 


Such were his motives for taking action in Afghan¬ 
istan, and we may pass on to the negotiations themselves, 
in the course of w r hich many difficulties arose that have 
recurred in later history and are likely to reappear here¬ 
after. The position of affairs at the time was complicated 
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>y events some of which have been described in previous 


chapters. The Government of India had many and just ‘ 
grounds of complaint against the Amir. It will be re¬ 
membered that Dost Mahomed had given serious offence 
by his behaviour in the second Sikh war; and his 
brother, the Barakzai Sardar Sultan Mahomed Khan, 
had been excepted 1 from the general amnesty. The 
Am ir himself had acted against us in the teeth of 
full warning. For when in December, 1848, Captain 
Abbott, hearing that Dost Mahomed had entered 
Peshawar, wrote to express his confidence that the visit 
was a friendly one and mentioned that the Govern¬ 
ment of India was making vigorous preparations to 
crush the rebellion, the Amir impudently replied that 
he had come to gain possession of that province, the 
Deraj at, and Hazara, and with gratuitous effrontery 
protested against the treatment which Dhulip Sing’s 
mother was receiving at our hands. O 11 the 6th of 
January, 1849, only six weeks before Dost Mahomed’s 
troops fought at Gujarat on the side of the Sikhs, Lord 
Dalhousie addressed His Highness offering him the hand 
of friendship, and warning him of the consequences of 
any hostile intention. A week later Major Taylor, 
Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan, wrote to 
Mahomed Azim Khan, one of the Dost’s sons, to inquire 
why he had sent troops to Bannu, the bearer of the 
letter being instructed to bring back all particulars 
regarding the Afghan force. An obscurely worded 
but polite reply was received by Taylor, who later on 
informed Mahomed Azim that if the Dost desired to 
enter upon the subject of friendly relations, he would do 
well to communicate his sentiments direct. On receiv¬ 
ing this message the Amir saw that he had made a 

1 See vol. i. chap. vi. p. 216. 
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ist-ake, and on the 20th of July, 1850, he wrote to 
Taylor endeavouring to explain and justify his conduct 
during the war, further hinting that he should be glad 
if the past might be forgotten and the former friendship 
be renewed. Lord Dalhousie had been strong and wise 
enough to rest content with driving the Afghans in 
ignominy from the Punjab, and had refused to be 
dragged into useless hostilities with Afghanistan. At 
the same time he was not prepared to accept too readily 
the olive branch thus tardily extended to his subordin¬ 
ate. Policy as well as a proper sense of dignity dictated 
his reserve. An eastern potentate invariably mistakes 
anxiety or pressure as indications of alarm. Taylor was 
therefore instructed to reply that he did not know the 
sentiments of the Governor - General, but that any 
communication addressed to his Lordship would be 
forwarded at once. On the 31st of January, 1851, 
this letter was returned to Taylor in a mutilated con¬ 
dition with an intimation that it had been so received, 
and with a request that a fresh copy might be sent. 
Taylor was directed to comply, and to make it known 
that if the Amir would send a communication openly 
and by a proper messenger to the Governor-General, 
there was no doubt that he would be informed on 
what terms his past behaviour would be condoned. 
At this time Lord Dalhousie was not unwilling to 
let bygones be bygones, and op the 25th of August, 
1850, he thus explained to Hobhouse the position he 
had taken up :— 


The Amir has written to Major Taylor feeling his way to the 
*' forgiveness of his fault.’’ The absence of all relations between the 
Governments is mischievous in every way. It encourages the 
border tribes to rely on the Dost for aid or refuge, while his doubts 
of our intentions must make it his policy to keep up their animosity 
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■ us. ’ Declaration of peace between the two States would go 
far to obviate this, and I should be rejoiced to bring it about. But 
to that end I shall betray no solicitude. 


% . 


A long interval, however, was to elapse before any 
definite result was attained. Mahomed Azim briefly 
acknowledged Taylor’s letter in a reply dated the 30th 
of June, 1851, adding that his father would soon send a 
messenger as suggested. 

But just as matters seemed to approach a settlement, 
a new offence was added to those for which no atone¬ 
ment had yet been made. The Amir, with small regard 
for consistency or good faith, and perhaps suspecting 
that the British were eager for his friendship, sent 
troops to attack some villages of the upper Miranzai. 
Until, then, His Highness should disavow and atone for 
this aggressive action, Lord Dalhousie declined to 
receive his messenger. But he let it be known that if 
the Amir would make atonement and send a letter, an 
answer to it would be given. The protracted silence 
which followed was broken in July, 1853, by a letter 
received by Mackeson, Commissioner of Peshawar, from 
Abdul Ghias Khan, son of a brother of the Dost, named 
Nawab Jabar Khan. The writer offered his services to 
establish British influence at Kabul, and at the same 
time hinted that he would take part if necessary in 
intrigues against the Dost. There was only one reply 
which could be given to such a suggestion. The 
Governor-General laid down his policy in distinct terms. 
He had no object or interest in countenancing intrigues 
with the Barakzai family, or any one at Kabul. It was 
enough that “ a wholesome dread of the advance of our 
power beyond the Khaibar prevailed at the Afghan 
capital ; that fear should be left to sustain itself, and 
should not be countenanced by threats or overt act, or 
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by any intercourse tending to mix us up with the affairs 
of Afghanistan.” 

i- Experience hag proved that there is no surer method 
of eliciting overtures of good-will from the ruler of 
Afghanistan than that of remaining inactive, and above 
all avoiding intrigues or menaces. Accordingly, when 
the whole position was changed, and the Crimean war 
induced Her Majesty’s Government to press upon the 
attention of the Government of India the desirability of 
concluding some written agreement with the Dost, the 
Marquis of Dalhousie felt that the policy he had so 
far pursued enabled him to act with reasonable hope 
of success. He therefore wrote, on the 7th of February, 
1854, to Edwardes, directing him to ascertain the feeling 
among the Afghans on the subject of the war between 
Russia and Turkey, and the movements of the Russians 
and Persians, giving him “ carte blanche both as to 
measures and means for this purpose.” Edwardes 
replied on the 24th of February, retailing all the news 
which he had been able to procure. The Amir was, he 
thought, too weak to be unfriendly. “ He knows his 
own interests too well, I should expect, to provoke us 
any more. We are now too close to his door. A 
thousand little things show a feeling on his part to be 
friends with us, if we would let him. He is much 
ashamed, depend upon it, of his miscalculations in 1848- 
1849. My own feeling,” he added, “ is that we have 
much injured Dost Mahomed, and that we may well 
afford to let bygones be bygones.” Edwardes for his 
part would “ be very glad to see a new account opened 
on the basis of an open treaty of friendship and alliance.” 

The Commissioner of Peshawar had been given a 
free hand for a limited purpose. He was authorised to 
adopt his own means and measures for procuring infor- 
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mation, but nob for shaping or concluding a treaty of 
alliance. It was necessary, therefore, to curb his ardour, 
and, accordingly, on the 7th of March, 1854, the Governor- 
General wrote to his subordinate, warning him against 
betraying too great anxiety for an arrangement. He 
pointed out that the home authorities hardly realised, 
the position. They desired a formal renewal of friendly 
relations with Afghanistan in the belief that “ there can 
be no reason why the Afghans should suspect and 
dislike us.” We had, no doubt, injured the Amir as 
Edwardes had observed. But on the other hand, “ Dost 
Mahomed behaved foolishly and wrongly in 1848-1849, 
and he has made no reparation for it. There is no need 
for a formal adjustment of the double balance. The 
items may now well be mutually dropped out of the 
account, and we may start fair.” Emphasis was laid 
upon the advantage of showing no undue anxiety, and 
upon the need of avoiding detailed obligations. As Lord 
Dalhousie observed, “ both sides had committed faults,” 
and there was nothing to be gained by placing our 
own mistakes too prominently in the foreground, or 
making the first move towards reconciliation. On the 
contrary, the Dost had already made advances to us, 
and it was important to take up the negotiations from 
that point. The Amir, moreover, was himself in 
difficulties. He was quarrelling with his brothers 
at Kandahar, he hated the Persians, and knew well 
that they were only restrained from encroaching upon 
his territories by the intimation, conveyed in Lord 
Malmesbury’s despatch of the 27th of October, 1852, 
that the independence of Herat and the integrity of 
Afghanistan must be respected. We need not, therefore, 
betray too great solicitude; and in the second place, we 
rnust avoid going too far. “ From the first I have been, 
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and still am, adverse to any treaty beyond a mere 
declaration of friendship and alliance, without any 
detailed obligations. All small rights in detail become 
practically obligations upon ourselves.” Having laid 
down tile lines which diplomacy was to follow, the next 
question was the form in which the negotiations were to 
be opened. As to this the letter proceeded:— 


In one view it seems simple enough. In 1850 the Dost said, 
“ After all if I have offended you, you are a great nation and can 
afford to forgive.” Though nothing came of this, yet now in 1854 
we are willing to forgive and forget without exacting any terms. 
It would appear, therefore, that we have only to make an advance, 
to remind the Amir of what he asked us to do, to tell him what we 
are willing to do, and that the thing would be done. But in another 
view the affair is not so simple. Would not anv advance on our 
part, without exacting anything, especially under present circum¬ 
stances, be regarded as an indication of conscious weakness ? With 
a civilised and sensible European Government we should run no 
risk of such misconstruction. But with an arrogant, irritated 
Mussulman power, would there not be a possibility that they would 
regard an overture as a proof of our necessity, and would they not 
be disposed to make our necessity their opportunity? Colonel 
Outram and Major Abbott, who have been here lately, were con¬ 
sulted by me confidentially. They inclined to think that overtures 
from us would be misapprehended. Your opinion appears to be 
otherwise. You think he is ashamed of his blunder in 1848-1849; 
and you speak of a “ thousand little things ” which show a feeling 
on his part to be friends with us if we would let him. This is the 
cardinal point of the whole question. I should, therefore, be much 
obliged if you would let me know more fully what these symptoms 
are on which you rely. 


The Governor-General then went on to suggest that 
the way might be cleared by a friendly communication, 
which without showing any solicitude opened a door 
tor the Amir’s advances. If it succeeded, and if “ he 
would make a treaty, I would make it at once, and 
would, if he pleased, even meet him or his eldest son at 






the frontier to make it in person.” Lord Dalhousie 
concluded his instructions in the following terms :— 


As the sum of all I have written you will see, 

1st, That we have never rejected any approaches made to us by 
the Amir. 

2nd, That, having regard to present circumstances, we are quite 
ready, and evon anxious, to be on good terms with him, and even 
to enter into a treaty with him. 

3rd, That we abstain from making overtures to that effect, only 
because there is reason to apprehend that such an act might be 
misunderstood, and so become mischievous. 

4th, That we are most desirous, nevertheless, of paving the way 
towards this object, and will give sanction and approval to anything 
which may advance us towards it. 

After tliis letter had been sent the Nazir Khairulla, 
one of the fathers-in-law of the Dost, appeared on the 
scene, and further instructions which will be presently 
explained were given to Edwardes. But in view of 
misconceptions which exist as to the extent of the 
discretion left to Herbert Edwardes, it is convenient 
here to quote the following extracts from the Governor- 
General's letter to him, dated the 11th of April, 1854: — 

I heartily hope, my dear Edwardes, that you may succeed in 
bringing this halting negotiation to a good result. If you do, it 
will be a feather even in your cap. 

To this he added a postscript— 

I have omitted two notidble points. First, I wish everything 
kept out of the offices until this is over; and beg you to correspond 

With 7fl6. 

Secondly, for whatever casual expenses you may see cause to 
incur in connection with these negotiations, I give you carte blcmche, 1 
'Confiding in your discretion. 


1 I have not overlooked the following passage, which has been quoted elsi - 
where as an extract from Lord Dalhousie’s letters to Herbert Edwardes—“ I 
give you carle blanche , and if you can bring about such a result as you propose, 
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The success of Edwardes’s negotiations and of Lord 
Dalhousie’s. policy was not promoted in the earlier 
stages by any cordial approval from John Lawrence. 
Frequent letters passed between the Chief-Commissioner 
and Courtenay, the private secretary, as well as the 
Governor - General himself. What Lawrence's views 


were as to the policy proposed for adoption is shown 
in these letters. Writing on the 24th of March, 1854, 
he expressed his dissent from the views of Edwardes 
regarding the conduct of Dost Mahomed since the war. 

He has certainly, in my mind, evinced his hostile feelings very 
decidedly. I believe that he has stirred up the hill tribes against 
us, if it were only to keep us employed. I fully believe, however, 
that the Amir is willing to be on terms of amity with us just now. 
It would greatly strengthen his position, and the chances in favour 
of his sons being able to maintain themselves at his death. 


But his friendly feelings if useful to us are not 
essential. 

We can hold our own against all comers. The satisfaction that 
a treaty would give in England appears to me the strongest 
argument in favour of the measure. There seems to be nothing 
in the present aspect of affairs in Europe which should induce us 
to adopt the extreme measure of making overtures to the Amir. 
I do not think we could do this without loss of dignity and 
prestige. All thinking men would say it must be a terrible crisis. 
Russia must be a frightful foe, when the Lords of the East, the 
English, backed by France and Turkey, hold out in this fashion 
the right hand of friendship to Kabul! We may satisfy ourselves, 
we will never satisfy others, that such a course is not dictated by a 
consciousness of weakness ; and this knowledge will induce the 
Amir to make claims which to us are inadmissible. 

it will be a feather even in your cap.” The quotation appears in various books, 
but in none of them is the date of the letter given. The whole of Lord 
iJalhousie s correspondence with Edwardes is before mo, and the nearest approach 
L ° wort i fi quoted is that in the passages given in the text. The reader will, 
how over, see that Edwardes was not given carte blanche for ‘ ‘ bringing about such 
a result as you propose.” 
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As to granting a subsidy, or even occasional help 
in cash, Lawrence wrote— 

I cannot think that it would be expedient to aid the Amir 
with money under any circumstances. Asiatics do not understand 
this way of treating them. It would serve but to increase their 
arrogance. We should have increasing demands under various 
pretences, and the more we gave, the more would be wanted. 
During Sir John Malcolm’s embassy to Persia, we spent large 
sums in that country to no purpose. During the occupation of 
Afghanistan, wo were still more lavish of our treasure, and with 
similar results. I would simply recommend that we give the 
Amir to understand indirectly that we are 'willing to forget the 
past and to enter into friendly relations should he desire it. In 
the event of his making such proposals, a native gentleman such 
as Fouzdar Khan might go to Jalalabad or Ali Masjid to meet and 
conduct his son to Peshawar, with whom the treaty might be 
concluded by Your Lordship in person, if the time suited, or by 
such parties as you might name. 

* On the 3rd of April Lawrence writes again — 

We must be very careful. If the Afghans are desirous of 
entering into negotiations, it will encourage them to make extrava¬ 
gant demands. The best attitude, perhaps the only safe one, with 
Orientals is that of complete superiority. What I apprehend is 
that the Amir and his son will see no great advantage, or rather 
affect to see none, in any treaty of amity. They 'will desire a 
treaty of offence and defence, in order that at least, under some 
pretext, we may bleed freely. The Afghans are proverbially fickle, 
faithless, and avaricious. The more we gave, the more would be 
required, and when supplies were stopped, we might expect that 
they would intrigue with our enemies in the hope of inducing us 
to open our coffers. 

A month later he expressed himself even more 
strongly— 

I look upon a Sikh chief as in every respect a more honourable 
and trustworthy man than an Afghan. Falsehood and villainy 
are the natural characteristics of an Afghan, and their rulers art 
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probably much worse than the majority of their people. The offer 
of Peshawar and Kashmirwould prove irresistible, indeed a much 
less advantage would induce them to side against us. The Amir 
of Kabul would join with whichever party appeared the strongest, 


or which held out to him the greatest advantages. He would 
probably side with an invading army which occupied Herat. But 
if the invading army were worsted, he would for a trifle, perhaps 
for nothing, fall on it in its retreat. 


A 


Lawrence concluded as follows : — 

I would not advocate that we pledge ourselves to aid the Amir 
with money in the event of attack. Should he desire it, a treaty 
of amity might be made, both parties exchanging assurances of 
goodwill to each other. . . . As a treaty of this kind would 
strengthen his hands, he will probably enter into one, if he finds 
he can get no more, and he will hold to it, so long as there may be 
no inducement to break it 


John Lawrence obviously did not give much 
encouragement to Lord Dalhousie in pursuing the 
course which he had marked out for himself, though 
by a freak of fortune it was he, and not Edwardes, who 
eventually signed the treaty of mutual peace and 
friendship which the Governor-General ratified on the 
1st of May, 1855. More than a year, afterwards, on 
the 26tli of January, 1857, Lawrence found himself 
associated with Edwardes in affixing his signature to 
a further treaty which granted to the Amir a subsidy 
of one lakh a month during the war with Persia, gave 
US the right of establishing a native agent at Kabul, 
and iii consideration of the existing friendship premised 
“to overlook the past hostilities of all the tribes of 
Afghanistan and oil no account to visit them with 
punishment.” But at the present time the Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab looked coldly upon the 
project of the Governor-General, and urged caution 
upon his subordinate the Commissioner of Peshawar. 
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Edwardes, however, managed the delicate mission 
entrusted to him with consummate tact. 

Soon after the receipt of Loi’d Dalhousie’s instruc¬ 
tions in the letter of the 7th of March, an old man 
of seventy-one, father-in-law of the Dost, by name 
Nazir Khairulla, introduced himself into the pending 
negotiations. He complained of great injustice at the 
hands of the Amir, and stated that he had been 
engaged for twenty years in trade at Bokhara where 
he had rendered services to Stoddart and Conolly 
through his agent Ahmad Khan. This agent had 
died in Kashmir some three years before, and the old 
man now sought the aid of the British authorities in 


recovering large sums of money due to himself from 
his estate. After a few interviews the real object of 
the Nazir’s visit, which was from the first divined by 
Lawrence, began to leak out. Pushed by Edwardes, 
he repeated a conversation which, according to his own 
account, he had held with the Dost. “When I returned 
from Bokhara, I asked the Dost why he did not make 
overtures to the English for friendship. The Amir 
replied, * I know them better than you. I tell you 
they will never forgive me ’: to which I replied that 
the English were powerful and could afford to forgive. 

‘ Perhaps so,’ said the Dost, ‘ but perhaps not. 
Suppose I make overtures, and the English reject 
them. It will then be known in Afghanistan that I 
have done bo, and that no nssistanee will bo given me, 
and I shall have weakened myself in public opinion. 
The risk is too great, and J won’t run it. ' Having 
repeated his conversation, the old man proceeded to 
make his own comments observing in reference to the 
Amir that “if the war with Russia goes to any length, 
he will of course form alliances with your enemies in 
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self-defence. Now, -if you wish it, I am ready to 
perform any sendee you choose. If you want to 
obtain Bokhara without sending an army, give Dost 
Mahomed money, which he very much wants, and tell 
him he shall have the first instalment when he is 
across the Oxus.” Then the Nazir asked whether the 
English would conclude an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Amir, to which Edwardes, faithful 
to his instructions, replied in the negative. 

It required all the tact and. wariness that could be 
employed to deal with the old diplomatist, who with 
much plainness of speech showed how one-sided he 
considered the proposals which were made to him by 
Edwardes. But the Nazir in the end undertook to 
write to the Amir’s favourite son, Sardar Gholam 
Hyder Khan, Governor of Jalalabad, and to ask him 
to consult his father on the subject of commencing 
negotiations for forgiveness and the establishment of 
friendly relations. In the meanwhile he insisted upon 
seeing John Lawrence in order to satisfy himself that 
Edwardes was acting by authority. In due course 
there arrived from Hyder Khan a letter without date, 
but received by the Nazir on the 10th. of April, saying 
that he would himself proceed to Kabul to communicate 
with his father on the subject. Early in the following 
month a new envoy appeared in the person of Mufti 
Gholam Hyder, a native of Peshawar, who had in years 
past helped the Dost and his family to escape from 
captivity in Bokhara, and had since been treated with 
much confidence and favour by the Amir. The Mufti 
wa; more direct than even the Nazir. “ What does 
friendship mean ? ” he asked. “ What is the charge 
for it ? What is the Dost to get ? ” Edwardes, who 
Lad no authority even to promise a subsidy, adroitly 
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replied, “ Peace and security; assurance of keeping his 
kingdom; and liberty to turn his attention in any 
direction but this, from which he has so long feared 
reprisal.” As Lawrence had foretold, the Mufti went 
on to speak of an expedition against the Sardars of 
Kandahar, and the necessity of saving Herat from the 
attack of Persia. Edwardes could only profess to 
regard these contingencies as remote, and repeat that 
the Amir had better write to the Governor -General 
without delay. He himself lost no time in writing, 
on the 5th of May, to Lord Dalhousie to warn him that 
money and substantive support would be demanded; 
and although he regarded a “ defensive and offensive 
treaty as absurd,” he added, “but if bona fide aggres¬ 
sion come upon the Dost from our enemies in their 
attempt to march at us over his body, there cannot 
be two opinions as to justice and policy requiring 
that we should support him in resistance, and make his 
western frontier the battlefield instead of our own.” 

The Governor-General replied on the 24th of May— 

I daresay you are correct in your belief, that when negotia¬ 
tions are entered upon, the Amir’s proposals will be of the same 
tenor as the remarks of the messengers. If they should bo so, 
and if he should make assent to them a sine qua non in the formation 
of a treaty, it is more than doubtful whether we shall conclude 
one. 

Of Edwardes’s replies declining all interference in 
Afghanistan, and specifically refusing to give a pledge 
to recognise Sardar Hyder Khan’s succession, Lord 
Dalhousie approved as being fully in accord with the 
sentiments of Government. But dealing with John 
Lawrence’s objection to any gift of money, he added— 

I do not agree with him. I think his view founded on a 
fallacy. It proceeds on the assumption that the Afghans are 
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fools, whereas, I think, they are in general quite as clever as we 
are. The Afghans, it seems to me, must perceive that Russia, 
designing to swallow India, must make the first solid mouthful of 
Afghanistan, lying right across and commanding Russia’s one and 
only line of communication with her resources and her base; con¬ 
sequently that the gift of Peshawar and Kashmir would be a very 
unsubstantial bribe. The Afghans no doubt hate us, but they 
hate the Persians at least as much, and the Russians certainly 
more. Their own destruction is involved in the success of Russia’s 
supposed designs on India. 


At the same time, though he might be “ disposed to 
promise aid to the Dost if Russia or Persia should 
invade Afghanistan, the right of determining the nature 
and extent of the aid to be given being reserved wholly 
to the British Government,” Lord Dalhousie could not 
incur a treaty of obligation so speculative in its nature 
without reference home. It may be remarked, however, 
that when the risk became less speculative, it was 
finally taken by the British Government almost in the 
precise terms suggested by Lord Dalhousie. But in 
present circumstances the home authorities declared 
that they would be “ content with the formal re-estab- 
lishment of friendly relations on the basis of letting 
bygones be bygones.” Special care, however, must be 
taken that we do not enter into any stipulations which 
could be construed as involving us in engagements to 
support Dost Mahomed in any aggressive movements 
against other chiefs or states.” A caution was added 
against the use of any language which might give just 
cause of umbrage to Persia. For the rest the matter 
was left to the discretion of the Governor-General. 

Since the opinions of the Governor-General regard- 
ing a promise of money, and the probable attitude of 
tihe Afghans towards Russia have been quoted, it is well 
to put side by side with them the ideas of *1 ohn Lawrence, 
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n view of the fact that this question at any rate has 
gained prominence by the lapse of years. Writing on 
the 8th of June, 1854, to Edwardes, Lawrence said, 
“ My own idea is that a Russian-Persian army could, 
without much difficulty, overrun Kabul and subvert its 
government.” In that case “ a considerable portion of 
the people would be ready to join an invader who ap-. 
peaved to be really formidable, partly from love of 
change, and partly in the hope of something turning- 
up to their advantage. If these views be correct, I 
think it follows that it would prove to the interest of 
the Kabul Government to join and not to oppose the 
invaders, their object being India.” Assuming that the 
Russians would respect the independence of Afghanistan 
and merely ask for a safe passage through the country. 


Lawrence argued that— 


An invasion of India would affox-d a strong temptation to all 
the restless spirits of Afghanistan. There would appear more 
profit, glory, and even security in joining the Russian ranks than 
in running their heads against their iron battalions. The danger 
of being swallowed up would appear remote; that of being 
crushed in the event of resistance imminent and pressing. I do 
not hesitate to say that were I an Afghan with the Russians at 
my door, my voice would be to join thorn. We can hold out no 
adequate inducement to the Afghans to adhere to us, while their 
feelings and passions seem to be the other way. We hold pro¬ 
vinces filled with their counti-ymen, the loss of which they lament. 
I feel persuaded that we can never reckon on their fighting our 
battles. 


It would be outside the scope of this biography to 
discuss these conflicting opinions, but it is a singular 
coincidence that while Lawrence was writing his views 
at Murree, Edwardes was holding another interview 
with Nazir Khairulla, in the course of which he re¬ 
marked that our interests and those of the Apiir were 
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-identical. The Nazir- replied with warmth, “You have 
told me that several times. The Dost is not a wise 
man. Avarice, avarice, avarice, that is his wisdom. 
He is for the side which pays. That Russian Vicko- 
vitch promised him men and money without end. He 
jumped at it, and broke with the English. He has got 
so much wisdom that he will swallow an offer of Pesha¬ 
war and Kashmir as soon as ever the Russians make it.” 
Edwardes replied that Afghanistan lay on the road to 
India and would first be swallowed up, upon which the 
Nazir retorted, “ Dost Mahomed would not look as far 
as that. If the Russians enabled him to take Peshawar 
and Kashmir he would take them.” The whole truth, 
the Nazir observed, is that “the pivots of the world are 
hope and fear; the Dost has nothing to fear from you. 
You tell him he has nothing to hope, and then you 
leave him to the fear of the Persian.” 


Certainly Edwardes had a difficult game to play, as 
one weapon after another was drawn from his hand 
either by the astute envoy, or by the Governor-General, 
or by the home authorities. He would probably have 
failed, had it not been for help from an unexpected 
quarter. Hitherto there had been two envoys at 
work, but now yet another presented himself anxious 
to take the leading part in the ' negotiations. Thus a 
healthy rivalry ensued, and when its force was nearly 
spent, the Persians fortunately sent an agent to Kabul 
who caused an instant flutter there, offended the Dost 
by the proposals made, and turned his thought to the 
Government of India. The new party to the negotia¬ 
tions was a loyal adherent of the British, one Rahimat 
Khan, who brought a letter from the Governor of 
Kuram, Sardar Mahomed Azim Khan, son of the Amir, 
intimating his wish to be employed as his father’s agent 
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m the transaction. He was informed that the first 
move must come from the Dost; but his appearance 
stimulated the activity of others who were already in 
the field. The outcome was that Edwardes was driven 
into a corner, and was asked plainly to state the terms 
of any treaty which would be acceptable to the British 
Government. He would gladly have avoided com¬ 
mitting himself, since the orders of the home Govern¬ 
ment had not yet been received by him. But the 
Nazir proceeded to dictate his own version of such an 
agreement, and Herbert Edwardes made a memorandum 
of it on the same day, the 30 th of June. The memo¬ 
randum was to this effect:— 


* 


I have spoken to the Commissioner Sahib, and after much talk 
it was settled between us that the Amir Sahib should be a friend 
to the friends, and an enemy to the enemies of the British Govern¬ 
ment. (Note. — This not to involve the converse. The British 
not to make an offensive and defensive treaty); and the British 
Government to enter into a treaty not to have a cantonment at 
Kabul, nor to place any representative there as at Teheran; and 
not to interfere in any way with such dependency or territory as 
the Amir is now in possession of. (Note. —Supposing the Dost cn 
his side to keep the treaty.) 

Such was the outline of the treaty which Edwardes 
and the Nazir sketched out between them, and it will 
be seen presently that it differed in many respects from 
the instrument finally signed. But the Commissioner 
was very sanguine about the result, and his confidence 
was so far shared by Sir C. Wood, that notwithstanding 
the more cautious language of Lord Dalhousie, he 
announced in the House of Commons that Her Majesty's 
Government expected the early renewal of formal rela¬ 
tions with the Amir. 

The Nazir despatched his letter, and heard of its safe 
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ival at Kabul; but week after week passed without 
any move on the Amir’S part. During this interval the 
Shah of Persia sent an envoy to the Dost, offering to 
mediate between him and his brother at Kandahar. 
The envoy, who gave offence to the Amir by withhold¬ 
ing from him a sovereign title, ultimately returned to 
Teheran without accomplishing anything, and not a 
little chagrined at his failure. Then it was that the 
Amir himself began to feel his way towards direct 
negotiation. On the 15th of August the Mufti Gholam 
Hyder, no doubt at the Dost’s bidding, wrote remon¬ 
strating with Edwardes on the encouragement he had 
given to Sardar Mahomed Azim Khan, and informing 
him that the Amir had decided to entrust the negotia¬ 
tions to Sardars Gholam Hyder Khan and Sultan ' 
Mahomed Khan. This letter also was brought by the 
Nazir, whom Edwardes informed that he did not intend 
to answer the Mufti. Lord Dalhousie approved of this 
policy, and on the 9th of September instructed Edwardes 
to “ write to nobody any more until the Dost writes 
himself. But the introduction of the name of Sultan 


Mahomed Khan gave him time to decide upon a ques¬ 
tion of no little difficulty. This Sardar had been an 
open enemy to the Government and a treacherous friend 
to the Lawrences. He had, as already stated, been 
excluded from the amnesty; and although on the policy 
of letting bygones be bygones it would be necessary to 
forgive him, “that,’ wrote the Governor-General, “is 
the very farthest point to which I will go. Negotiations 
through him or communication with him I will not 
admit in any shape.” Partly owing to this repulse of 
the Mufti’s overtures, and partly owing to renewed 
intrigues at Kabul for securing the honour of being 
chosen as envoy, matters dragged on without result 
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until the 10th of October, when Mirza Hussain Khan, ' 
keeper of the royal seal, reached Peshawar with letters 
from the Amir to the Governor-General, John Lawrence, 
and Edwardes. 


After a reference to the favours shown to his family 
by the British, the Amir, in his letter of the 23rd of 
September, 1854, addressed to the Governor-General, 
proceeded thus :— 


If on any occasion, with reference to the exigencies of the 
moment and in consequence of accidental causes, any untoward 
acts opposed to the ways of friendship and indicating a desire to 
separate myself from you, should have happened, and tarnished 
the mirror of your heart, the reason of them should not be looked 
for in any deliberate intention of my mind. The affairs of this 
life are ruled by fate ... my heart in its distress has been for 
an age past desiring the medicine of your kindness and the salve 
of your compassion to heal its wounds. 


Then, referring to what had passed between his 
son Sardar Mahomed Azim Khan and Edwardes, and 
to the despatch of Mirza Mahomed Hussain Khan as 
his envoy, he continued, “in view to the advancement 
of friendly relations, my hope is that, regarding me as 
one walking in the paths of affection and amity, you 
will write to me without reserve about the intentions 
of your heart.” Upon the receipt of this letter the 
Governor-General proposed to his colleagues, Dorin, 
General Low, Grant, and Peacock, a reply in which 
they unanimously concurred. Touching lightly upon 
the general tranquillity in India, the conclusion of a 
treaty with Baluchistan, and the successes gained in 
the Crimean war, and adverting to our former relations 
with Kabul, the reply went on :— 

The events to which Your Highness has referred caused me 
pain and dissatisfaction. But the British Government is a great 
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ower, and can well afford to forgive injuries it may sometimes 
receive from weaker States'. The past is past; let it be forgotten. 
Let even the conduct of Your Highness’ brother, Sardar Sultan 
Mahomed Khan, be forgiven and forgotten. Henceforth let the 
States over which we rule be united by bonds of friendship. 


Finally, the Amir was invited to appoint an officer 
to “ conclude a treaty of peace and friendship in such 
terms as may be agreed upon.” 

When this matter was disposed of, Lord Dalhousie, 
on the 22nd of November, put before his colleagues the 
draft of a treaty, with a proposal to appoint as his 
representative Edwardes, whose “ well-known abilities, 
and the temper, discretion, and judgment shown during 
the semi-official negotiations, enable me to feel perfect 
confidence that he will perform the duty to the entire 
satisfaction of the Governor-General in Council.” This 
draft, with a few verbal changes, was ultimately adopted 
and signed. 

The treaty had better be without preamble, and consist of— 


Article I. 

There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the 
Honourable East India Company and His Highness Dost Mahomed 
Khan, the Amir of Kabul, his heirs and successors. 

Article II. 

The Honourable East India Company engages to respect, and 
never to interfere with the territories now in the possession of 
His Highness the Amir. 

Article III. 

His Highness Dost Mahomed Khan engages on his own part, 
and on the part of his heirs and successors, to respect the terri¬ 
tories belonging to the Honourable East India Company; to be 
the friend of its friends, and the enemy of its enemies. 

Lord Dalhousie added that, if it should be necessary. 
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Edwardes might add a note that we repudiated any 
desire to have a cantonment or a representative in 
Afghanistan unless other powers had one. 

With the letter from the Governor-General, of which 
an outline has been given, Fouzdar Khan, who had 
commanded the levies raised by Edwardes in the second 
Sikh War, was duly despatched on his way to Kabul. 
Ke had not gone far when doubts were expressed as to 
the sincerity of the Amir. But these doubts, in which 
the Amir’s envoy at Peshawar did not share, were dis¬ 
pelled by the tidings of Fouzdar Khan’s reception at 
Kabul in a darbar held on the 23rd of December. On 
the 28th of the same month the Amir sent for Fouzdar 
Khan, and said : “I have appointed my son, Gholam 
Hyder Khan, as my representative, and he will start for 
Jalalabad on the 7th of January. You will go with 
him. It will rest with the English authorities to show 
honour to the Sardar.” “He added,” wrote Fouzdar 
Khan, “ that if the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab 
were to meet the Sardar it would afford him great 
satisfaction, as it was only through the Chief Com¬ 
missioner that these affairs could be brought to a con¬ 
clusion. Doubtless it would be a great advantage 
could the treaty be made in the presence of the 
Governor-General himself, as there would then be no 
occasion for reference to Calcutta, and no apprehension 
that a succeeding Governor-General would annul the 
treaty; but as a guard against these drawbacks the 
Chief Commissioner should come to the meeting with 
the Sardar Gholam Khan, armed with plenary powers 
on every point.” In reporting this to Temple, Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner, Edwardes made no copnnent 
on the suggestion just quoted. The Governor-General, 
in a minute dated the 26th of January 1855, wrote : _ 
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The Amir has responded by deputing his favourite son and 
designated heir. Such an act deserves that it should be met by 
us in an equally friendly spirit. Moreover, the Amir has specially 
expressed his wish that the Chief Commissioner should meet his 
son. If we were now to disregard that wash, the Amir might 
think that proper consideration has not been shown to himself 
or his son. I conceive, therefore, that the Chief Commissioner 
ought to be appointed to conduct the negotiations instead of 
Major Edwardes. I regret that that gallant and able officer should 
thus be deprived of the credit of concluding the negotiations 
which he has thus far conducted so well. 


Lord Dalkousie broke the news of this disappoint¬ 
ment in a kindly letter to Edwardes. After telling him 
that he had previously been named as the British repre¬ 
sentative, he went on to say :— 

I very much regret that the last letter should have rendered 
a change necessary, and should have compelled the Government, 
much against the wish of us all, to nominate the Chief Com¬ 
missioner as the negotiator on our part. But the request of the 
.Amir to that effect was so precise and so pointed, and the selec¬ 
tion of his heir as his envoy rendered it so incumbent upon us 
to appoint our highest functionary to do him honour, that thoe 
was no way of escape from it. Nevertheless I am exceedingly 
sorry that you should not have had, as I intended you should, 
the crowning credit of bringing to a close the negotiations you 
have conducted so well and successfully to their present point. 

John Lawrence, on the receipt of his instructions, 
wrote to Edwardes on the 9th of February, 1855, to 
tell him that they were unexpected, and he added: 
4 4 1 wish myself that you were to do it, sincerely, though 
after all the terms are quite unobjectionable, so far 
as we go ’; and on the 14th of February he again 
wrote: “ I am glad you are not disappointed about the 
treaty. As far as I go I should have been most happy 
that it had been entrusted to you ; for I so far agree 
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with the Governor-General that I think that all the 
merit of the affair, whatever it may be, is yours.” 

Edwardes met the Afghan envoy at Jamrud, and 
accompanied him to Peshawar, where the Sardar was 
entertained by John Lawrence with great distinction. 
On the 1st of April Lord Dalhousie, then at Kotagiri 
in Madras, received a telegram from Peshawar, which 
had been carried by special mounted messengers for 
200 miles of road, and had travelled for the rest of the 
distance along his new laid telegraph line, announcing 
the signature of the treaty on the 30th of March. He 
wrote at once to Edwardes: “I congratulate you and 
myself, and all else concerned, on the successful issue 
of negotiations, which have now lasted just a year.” 
John Lawrence was informed by the Governor-General 
that he would be recommended for honours, whereupon 
he also wrote to Edwardes on the 24th of May 1855 : 
“ I hope he will not forget my coadjutor when asking 
for honours for me. I may say with perfect truth that I 
consider you deserve at least as much, if not more, for the 
late treaty than I do.” Fouzdar Khan was given a life- 
pension and the title of Nawab ; but Herbert Edwardes’ 
share in the matter was left unrecognised, though not 
through any backwardness on the part of the Governor- 
General. The services of Lord Dalhousie were acknow¬ 
ledged on the 9th of June in these terms by Vernon 
Smith, who had succeeded "Wood as President of the 
Board :—“ The Government are much pleased with the 
treaty your Lordship has effected with Dost Mahomed ; 
and I forwarded the papers respecting it to Her 
Majesty, who said they were extremely interesting.” 
John Lawrence’s reward was a K.C.B., gazetted in 
February 1856, a distinction which he had already 
deserved more than once for his splendid work in the 
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Punjab. As Lord Dalhousie wrote to Vernon Smith 
in submitting his name with others, “ These recom¬ 
penses for- life-long labours have been right well earned 
in the cases now brought before you, and I shall very 
anxiously hope that they will not be withheld.” 

The treaty with the Amir concluded by Lord 
Dalhousie was only one of a series of engagements which 
were subsequently made with Afghanistan, and although 
it exercised a powerful influence in keeping the ruler of 
Kabul quiet during the mutiny, much of its value w r as 
lost in the civil wars which ensued after the death of the 
Dost on the 9th of June, 1863. But the treaty 
negotiated on the 14th of May, 1854, by Major John 
Jacob with Nasir Khan, Chief of Kelat or Baluchistan, 
had more lasting results and was a far more binding 
engagement than the treaty of friendly relations with 
the Amir. It not only provided for perpetual 
friendship between the British Government and Kelat, 
but also admitted the ruler of that country and his 
successors into the Indian protectorate on terms of 
“ subordinate co-operation.” It opened his territories 
to British garrisons, and required the Khan to enter 
into no communications with other states without the 
consent of the Government of India. It provided for 
free commerce, and the protection of British territory 
from plunder and outrage, guaranteeing to the Khan 
and his successors a subsidy of 50,000 rupees a year 
on condition that these obligations were faithfully 
fulfilled. It remains to this day the solid foundation 
upon which later agreements have been based, and the 
most intimate relations between the two governments 
have subsisted since it was concluded. Lord Lytton 
raised the subsidy to one lakh, and other arrangements 
have since been made involving additional payments to 
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the Khan of Kelat whose frontier both with Persia ancl 
with Afghanistan has been clearly defined. 


Lord Dalhousie recognised the value and foresaw the 
consequences of a treaty which “ shall bind the 
Khan to us wholly and exclusively as a move on the 
political board necessitated by the war with Kussia. 
“We, on our part,” he observed to Wood in a letter 
dated the 18th of April, 1854, “ take no obligation upon 
ourselves except the annual stipend of £5000 which you 
have already sanctioned; and that only in the event of 
the conditions being observed and trade being protected 
annually. The Khan lately met Mr. Frere on the 
frontier: and the friendly spirit he then showed renders 
it probable that this object will be gained.” Writing 
again on the 30th of May, he trusted that the Kelat 
treaty would prove an exception to the general fate of 
Asiatic treaties which “ bind a ruler only as long as he 
pleases,” because in this case his personal interest was 
enlisted on the side of maintaining it. He called 
attention to Major Jacob’s tariff in the schedule as “ a 
model of comprehensive brevity, which tickles the soul 
of a past President of the Board of Trade.” He was 
therefore considerably annoyed when the President of 
the Board of Control repudiated the idea that he had 
sanctioned an annual payment to the Khan. All that 
the home authorities had meant to sanction was a single 
lump payment. But while he regretted the misunder¬ 
standing, the Governor-General observed on the 4th of 
August that:— 

Looking to what wo have gained by it in respect of trade, local 
security, and that defence against foreign enemies which the 
Government at home was anxious to obtain, I consider, as I have 
already stated, that the money is well spent and profitably invested. 
If he fulfills his compact your trade will gain greatly, and military 
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may be made to more than Es. 50,000 a year. If he 
does not keep his word,- you pay nothing. While I say this, I 
repeat that I regret to find that I have exceeded the authority I 
supposed I had received. I request you to acquit us of doing so 
intentionally. 

Lord Canning and his successors reaped the benefit 
of the agreement with Baluchistan. Nasir Khan died 
in 1857, and his half-brother Khudadad Khan was 
selected by the chieftains as his successor. But disputes 
ensued, and the British Government were glad to double 
the subsidy in order to strengthen the Khan’s hands. 
In 1862 Khudadad Khan agreed to a delimitation of the 
Sind-Kelat frontier, and in the following year allowed 
the telegraph system to be extended from India into his 
territories. Although his reign during the next few 
years was a stormy period of disorder, even culminating 
in anarchy, the Khan acted loyally up to his engage¬ 
ments during the Afghan War; and he gave to the 
British a lease of the Quetta district and made numerous 
other concessions of the utmost importance to the defence 
of our empire in India. Thus the sagacity of Lord 
Dalhousie was abundantly justified by >■ subsequent 
history, and long after he had rested from his labours 
his works followed him. 

It must be admitted that the Baluch and Afghan 
territories occupy only a small portion of the extensive 
field of India’s foreign policy, which in 1855 included the 
Strait-Settlements, now under the Colonial Office. For¬ 
tunately for Lord Dalhousie, the Company’s dominions 
enjoyed a rare immunity from external troubles between 
1848 and 1856. The savage tribes on the north-western 
frontier had been held by a firm hand, and the fate of 
the Lahore State was an object lesson which they had 
not forgotten even in 1857. In the territories of Oman 
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and ailong the littoral of the Persian Gulf little of con¬ 
sequence occurred. On the northern frontier Sikkim 
had been punished for its outrageous behaviour, and 
Bhutan had been made clearly to understand that 
its Duars on the side of Bengal would be annexed 
if further attacks upon British subjects were not re¬ 
pressed. On the east the Court at Ava had received 
a lesson which it was not likely to forget, although 
the King was too proud to acknowledge defeat by 
formally surrendering a province already taken from 
him. The main results of the Governor-General’s 
administration in the department of external affairs 
were the two treaties of which a full account has been 
given in this chapter. The credit for them is due to 
the Marquis of Dalhousie, who steered a middle course 
between “ masterly inactivity,” and the forward moves 
suggested by Edwardes, or those advocated by the 
Government of Bombay. He went far enough, and not 
too far. He set the mind of Dost Mahomed at rest, 
enabled the Khan of Kelat to maintain his authority, 
and so arranged matters that the strain of the mutiny 
revealed no miscalculation or defect in this part of his 
administrative work. If he failed to impress upon the 
home authorities and his successor in office the para¬ 
mount importance of maintaining an adequate force of 
Europeans in India, the fault lay with those who lacked 
his own powers of discernment and imagination. He 
hardly ever addressed the President of the Board on the 
subject of foreign affairs without repeating the warning 
that “ India is tranquil because we are strong,” and he 
never weakened her strength by pursuing a restless 
external policy beyond the military resources at his 
disposal. 
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CHAPTER IV 

RELATIONS WITH THE NATIVE STATES 

Lord Dalliousie’s policy must be judged by tlie principles of bis time — 
The policy of “subordinate isolation” then in vogue—The difficulty 
of combining protection with inactivity—Consequent distinction 
between independent and dependent states— Objections to such a 
distinction —The rule of non-interference stated in a minute on 
Hyderabad — Its reservations commented upon — Right of the 
paramount power to annex certain dependent states —The rule of 
non-interference applied to Bahawalpur— John Lawrence objects, 
but defers to the Governor - General — Lord Dalhousie’s action 
approved ; its consequences— The same policy followed in dealing 
with the Berar question— History of the contingent and of the 
Nizam’s debt— Home authorities hint at annexation— The Resident 
inclined towards active interference — Lord Dalhousie hopes for an 
early settlement of the debt — Disappointed in that hope, he proposes 
an agreement mutually satisfactory — The Nizam is given the choice 
of three courses— He prefers to assign the Berar to British manage¬ 
ment — Exception to the rule of non-interference illustrated by the 
case of the sons of Tularam Senapati — Lord Dalhousie objects to titular 
sovereignty s— His proposals regarding the King of Delhi—Objections 
of the Court of Directors —A compromise effected ; its results — The 
treatment of the Nawab of the Carnatic—The Tanjore principality 
—Lord Dalhousie not responsible for seizure of Rani’s property — 
The succession claim of the Nana Sahib. 

The story of the annexation of certain Native States 
will be told in the next chapter, and the reader will then 
be able to form his own judgment of actions which have 
been condemned w r ith more vigour than discrimination. 
But it will be impossible for him to hold the balance true 
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without some insight into the guiding principles upon 
which the policy pursued towards the rulers of those 
territories in the middle of the last century was based. 
With the embittered memories of the mutiny so closely 
present to them, men were led to pass superficial and 
harsh verdicts upon the events which immediately 
preceded a shock so tremendous. At that time the 
correspondence and semi-official records of him who was 
condemned as the chief culprit lay hidden away from 
contemporary knowledge together with his private 
or personal papers. The storm has now' passed 
and calm reason has resumed her proper authority. 
Different sides will still be taken by those whose 
principles and sentiments must always differ in regard 
to the treatment of protected states by their suzerain. 
But at least a patient hearing will be given to fresh 
evidence, and new issues will be raised. The lapse of 
time is not, however, entirely to Lord Dalhousie’s 
advantage, for in the interval the whole attitude of the 
public mind has changed in,regard to the rights and 
duties of a suzerain power. The old phrases of “ sub¬ 
ordinate isolation” and “non-interference” have given 
place to the new idea of subordinate union and common 
welfare. Intercourse has quickened, a higher standard 
of Native rule is now enforced, and no surprise is felt at 
the deposition of an Indian prince for gross misrule or 
even for such single crimes as would have been allowed 
to pass unnoticed in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The traditions and principles which arrested 
the reforming hand of a Governor-General, and com¬ 
pelled him to ask himself whether the continuance of a 
Native State could be tolerated, and whether annexation 
was not better than insufferable lnisgovernment, have 
been entirely superseded by the modern practice of 
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ervening to correct abuses. Hence it follows that 


the impartial critic must detach himself not merely 
from the excitement born of the mutiny, but also from 
the situation which to-day confronts him, and from 
premises and axioms which are now accepted on all 
sides. In the present chapter attention will be called 
to the universal and inexorable rule of non-interference d 
which in the middle of last century governed British 
relations with the protectorate, and to the distinction 
which was drawn between independent and dependent 
states. 


For a just appreciation of Lord Dalliousie’s attitude 
towards the Native princi palit ies, it seems advisable 
briefly to review the history of British relations with 
them. Sir Alfred Lyall 1 has truly said that at the end 
oi the eighteenth century “ very few indeed of the) 
reigning families in India could boast more than twenty- 
five years of independent and definite political existence,; 
while the Rajput chieftainships, the only ancient 
political groups left in India, were threatened witlJ 
imminent obliteration. From destruction these states 
were rescued by seeking shelter within the sphere of; 
the political system of the English.” That “ political’ 
system,” however, has not been uniform in its move¬ 
ment. It has in fact passed through three phases or 
periods, which I have elsewhere 2 ventured to describe as 
the period of “the ri ng-fen ce,” extending to 1813, that 
oi “ gubordinatejaolation,’’ which lasted until 1857, and 
that wliich followed the mutiny, of “ subordinate union.” 
Lord Dalhousie entered upon his office at a time when 
the policy of subordinate isolation was fully developed. 
His actions must be viewed from the standpoint of the 


1 Asiatic Studies: Tlio Kajput States of India. Murray and Co. 
2 Protected Princes of India. Macmillan and Co. 
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system which he inherited. And he inherited not merely' 
the changes introduced by the Marquis of Hastings, 
but also some part of the conceptions and theories 
which, though abandoned by that eminent Governor- 
General, still clung to the minds of those who re¬ 
membered, and perhaps preferred, the policy of Lord 
Cornwallis. The essential element of the policy of the 
ring-fence was the refusal of protection to Native States 
lying beyond a certain limit, or in other words the 
avoidance of all ties or engagements which might 
possibly drag the Company beyond its own frontiers. 
The Company's servants knew well that the so-called 
states were not nationalities, but heterogeneous popula¬ 
tions under dynasties or even upstarts of foreign race. 
But that knowledge only increased their fear of 
entangling alliances and compromising engagements. 
Conquest and annexation could only in the opinion of 
the day be avoided by having no concern whatsoever 
with their neighbours beyond the British pale. VJor it 
was felt that rotten administrations must speedily 
crumble when touched by the hand of reform\ After a 
short time inexorable necessities of self-defence and the 
experience of the Pindari campaigns compelled Lord 
Moira, better known as LorcNHastings, to break down 
the ring-fence, and to fill in the map of India with 
protected states. He took from them the reality of 
international life. He deprived them of the rights of 
making war or of contracting engagements with their 
neighbours, forbade them to employ foreigners, and im¬ 
posed restrictions upon their arnlaments. He left the 
Punjab as a buffer state, and Baima was still outside 
the Empire"; but elsewhere he introduced a general 
political settlement defining the limits of each state and 
leaving it in a position of subordinate isolation. At the 
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ame time he rigidly marked off the internal adminis¬ 
tration of each prince as outside the sphere of British 
action; and in this policy he was followed by his 
successors. \In short, protection was given to nearly 
every state, and with it a recognition of internal sove¬ 
reignty.*) Lord Hastings’ activity in making treaties was 
so great that little more in the direction of increasing 
the protectorate remained for future Governor-Generals. 


Conquest alone could give them fresh opportunities^) 
But it is worthy of note that when these opportunities 
came, and when the limits of the Company’s dominion 
were extended on the west in Sind and the Punjab, on 
the north in Kashmir, and on the east towards Ava, the 
British authorities adhered to the well-established policy 
of holding themselves aloof from all matters of domestic 
government. The engagements entered into in 1832 
with Khairpur, in the following year with Bahawalpur, 
and in 1846 with Kashmir, all contained solemn 
assurances that the internal administration of tliosei. 
countries was to be wholly left to their rulers ; and on! 
the very eve of Lord Dalhousie’s appointment, a Sanad, 
or title-deed, was conferred on the petty state of Jind, 
comprising an area of only 1268 square miles, which 
included the usual self-denying clause— “ the British 
authorities will not entertain complaints of the 
Maharaja’s subjects or dependants, or interfere with the 
Maharaja’s authority.” Thus one of the full attributes 
of sovereignty, which in the aggregate give to their 
possessor an international status or a position of in¬ 
dependence, namely internal sovereignty, was alone left 
to the protected princes of India, and an excessive 
importance was attached in 1847 to the obligations 
imposed upon the protecting power by its promises to 
avoid interference with the domestic affairs of its allies. 
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Lord Dalhousie was thus committed to the policy of - 
subordinate isolation. But he was not the man to be 
bound fast by a formula, or to be misled by vain phrases 
of independence. Standing midway between the time 
when all states outside the ring-fence were treated as 
“ foreign nations ” and the post-mutiny period in which 
all are protected, yet none are suffered to indulge, 
in gross misrule or create intolerable scandals, he w 
not slow to discover that a principle of non-interference 
combined with a guarantee of protection, must entail 
responsibility for misrule which no civilised power could 
accept. The system of the ring-fence, which left states 
entirely outside the Company’s protection, was reason¬ 
able ; for if Native rulers indulged in extravagances, 
often of the foulest kind, and with the help of torture 
exacted from their hapless subjects the means of meet¬ 
ing the bill, it was, after all, no concern of the Company. 
The sufferers had at least the remedy of rebellion, and 
our Government in any case refrained from giving theirs 
rulers any moral support. But when Lord Hastings 
gave all the princes of India shelter within the British 
protectorate, and yet declared that the protecting power 
would not interfere in their internal administrations, 
there was the evident risk that the Company might 
thus become the blind instrument of a ruler’s injustice 
towards his subjects. Already in 1848 it was obvious 
that the protecting power was incurring the reproach 
of indirectly conniving at the oppression so rife in the 
territories of the King of Oudh and other protected 
princes, protection and absolute inactivity were an ill- 
assorted union, and Lord Dalhousie saw that one or the 
other; must give way.’y The sole question was which of 
the two should be modified to suit the altered condition 
of affairs. The case against tampering with the sacred 
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principle of non-interference was strong, 'if once lie 
began to correct .misrule in a small state, be must do 
tbe same in a larger one.'^ The Company had no public 
servants whom it could spare for the work of supervising 
reforms in the principalities. Nor had Lord Dalhousie 
at his command the military forces, the powerful support 
of railways, the influence of education, or the public 
opinion which, owing to his own administration, his 
successors were able to employ. It was therefore out 
of the question to depart from the rule of inactivity. 
There remained then the alternative of reducing the 
area of protection. Here at least a door of escape 
lay open. VjEvery state had not the same permanent 
guarantee of protection. Some were dependent, or, as 
Lord Dalhousie called them at first, subordinate, and 
if there were no lineal male descendant to the ruler of 
a Hindu state of that class, the doctrine of lap se might 
be applied!) Without any breach of faith the protect¬ 
ing power could refuse to renew its protection to an 
adopted son. Here then was a way out of the difficulty. 
Let a clear distinction be drawn between independent 
and dependent states, and let the protecting power, 
when it could do so with perfect good faith, withhold 
its protection from the latter, and then the right to 
misgovern would cease when the state lost its protection 
and its separate existence. 

The distinction thus drawn may be open to criticism 
both in its principle and its practice. The Governor- 
General himself found it difficult to fix the line 
between independence and dependence, when he de¬ 
scribed Karauli as tf dn some sort a dependent state A’ 
But at least he made and worked upon the distinc¬ 
tion, and adequate allowance has not been made for 
the fact by his critics, as, for instance, by Sir John 
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'rachey, 1 when he writes, “if the policy of Lord 
Galhousie had continued to be followed, the extinction 
°f nearly all the Native States of India would have 
been a question of time only,” for it is certain that 
very few of the larger states in India which now exist 
would have been classed by the Marquis of Dalhousie 
as dependent. This will be made clear when we come 
to deal with the annexations, but it will be well here 
to place before the reader a few extracts from the 
Governor-General’s minutes to explain the history of 


the new term. 

And first some idea must be formed of the length 
to which he carried the theory qf non-interference, or 
isolation. The affairs of Hyderabad called forth a 
definite declaration of the views held by Lord Dalhousie 
°n the subject of the relations between the suzerain 
power and the independent states, a phrase then applied 
to all the Native States. As a prelude to introducing the 
reforms which had become necessaty, the R esident at the 
Nizam’s Court had proposed that the territories of that 
ruler should be ceded to the sole and exclusive manage- \ 
ment and authority of the Company for a term of years. 
In a minute dated the 27th of May, 1851, the Governor- 


General recorded his ^entire dissent from, and disapproval 
of, the policy suggested.” He reviewed our treaty engage¬ 
ments, and explained various instances of interference 
which had occurred in the past as due either to the 
Nizam’s own consent or to exceptional conditions. 
Those conditions had passed away, for “ in these days 
there exists no Native State whose power or whose 
influence renders it necessary for the security of our 
external relations, or for the maintenance ot our alliance 
with the Nizam, that we should seek for the establish- 


i Sir John Strachcy’s India , 1903, p. 462. 
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ment of any direct authority in the government of his 
kingdom.” In ‘ the present case the Nizam had not 
asked- for our intervention in his internal affairs, and 
our position as the suzerain power did not justify the 
action proposed by the Resident. The Governor-General’s 
view of the Company’s foreign relations with the pro¬ 
tected princes was then set forth in these terms :— 


The acknowledged supremacy of the British power in India 
1 gives to it the right, and imposes upon it the duty, of maintaining 
by its influence, and if need be compelling by its strength, the 
continuance of general peace. It entitles it to interfere in the 
administration of Native princes, if their administration tends un¬ 
questionably to the injury of the subjects or of the allies of the 
British Government. But I recognise no mission confided to the 
British Government which imposes upon it the obligation, or can 
confer upon it the right, of deciding authoritatively on the existence 
of Native independent sovereignties, and of arbitrarily setting them 
aside whenever their administration may not accord with its own 
views, and although their acts in no way affect the interest or the 
security of itself or its allies. Still less can I recognise any such 
property in the acknowledged supremacy of the British Govern¬ 
ment in India as can justify its rulers in disregarding the positive 
obligations of international contracts in order to obtrude on native 
princes or their people a system of subversive interference which 
is unwelcome alike to people and prince. 

The limitations to interference with independent 
states, as explained in this extract, were very strict. 
British interests, or those of the Company’s allies, must 
be in jeopardy before “international” contracts could 
be broken. But no benevolent coercion was to be 
applied to independent sovereignties merely because 
their internal administration was injurious to their own 
subjects or distasteful to the paramount power. This 
principle upon which Lord Dalhousie acted was one 
that might have been laid down by Sir John Malcolm 
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.ountstuart Elphinstone, so thoroughly does it 
accord with the doctrine of non-interference which they 
strenuously upheld. Indeed, among the letters left by 
Lord Dalhousie is one, dated the 31st of August, 1851, 
from this latter authority to W. Leslie Melville which 
in specific terms expresses admiration of the line of 
action adopted by Lord Dalhousie. 


I am (says the writer) truly obliged to you for the gratification 
I have received from reading Lord Dalhousie’s minute. It is equally 
admirable for the high principles it maintains, and for its correct view 
of the nature of our supremacy in India. I am persuaded that the 
course which it enjoins towards our allies is as conducive to our own 
prosperity as to the respect of foreign nations and posterity. I hope 
that some occasion may arise to bring it conspicuously before the 
public for the honour of the present Governor-General and the 
guidance of his successors. 


New policies require either the creation of new terms 
or the appropriation of old terms to the altered condi¬ 
tion ol affairs. So it was when the development of tli<4 
doctrine of lapse and its application to only one sefi 
of independent states demanded a fresh classification. 
At first Lord Dalhousie retained the term independent 
as applicable to all Native States which enjoyed in¬ 
ternal sovereignty, and he divided them into those 
which were subordinate and those which were not 
subordinate. Sataxft, for instance, was independent in' 
common with other sovereignties, but it had been 
created by the British, and when lineal male heirs failed 
to the house of Satara it was liable to be treated as a 
lapse. It was therefore an independent subordinate 
state. But it was soon felt to be a confusion, if uot a 
contradiction of language, when a principality was 
termed both independent and subordinate. There was 
however, some objection to discarding the former term' 
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inasmuch as there was no desire to limit the internal 
sovereignty of any subordinate sovereign so long as he 
continued to rule his ‘state, and the denial of the title 
to principalities like Satara might seem to imply that 
the suzerain authority intended to assert a right of 
interference in their domestic affairs. The Court of 


Directors cut the knot by describing S^nxa-~as_de- 
pendent, and after that decision the complinaAed__ghrase 
—independent and subordinate—gave way to the term-* 
dependent, which did not mean that the state thus 
described had lost its right to manage its own affairs 
so long as it was recognised as a Native State, but 
implied that under certain conditions the whole princi¬ 
pality, with its independence and all its other rights 
of sovereignty, was liable to be treated as a lapse. The 
extracts which follow show clearly the evolution of the 
phrase dependent, and although it has been necessary 
to try the patience of the reader by this explanation, 
the time spent upon it will, it is hoped, not have been 
v/asted. The following passages are taken from Lord 
Dalhousie’s minute dated the 30th of August, 1848 . 


I take this fitting occasion of recording my strong and deliber¬ 
ate opinion, that in the exercise of a wise and sound policy the 
British Government is bound not to put aside or neglect such 
irightful opportunities of acquiring territory or revenue as may 
prom time to time present themselves, whether they, arise from 
Abe lapse of subordinate states by the failure of all heirs of every 
description whatsoever, or from the failure of heirs natural where 
the succession can be sustained only by the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment being given to the ceremony of adoption according to Hindu 
law. The Government is bound, in duty as well as in policy, to 
act on every such occasion with the purest integrity, and in the 
most scrupulous observance of good faith. Where even a shadow 
of doubt can be shown the claim should at once be abandoned. . . . 
Such is the general principle that, in my humble opinion, ought 
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dide the conduct of the British Government in its disposal of 
independent 1 states where there has been a total failure of all 
■ j heirs whatsoever, or where permission is asked to continue by 
\adoption a succession which fails in the natural line. 


In another minute, dated the 28 th of January, 1854 , 
Lord Dalhousie reverted to what h > had written, and 
observed as follows :— 


The opinion which I gave was restricted wholly to subordin¬ 
ate states, to those dependent principalities which, either as the 
virtual creation of the British Government, or from their former 
position, stood in such relation to that Government as gave to it 

t fhe recognised right of a paramount power in all questions of the 
^doption of an heir to the sovereignty of that state. The opinion 
I gave referred exclusively to “ subordinate ” states, to a dependent 
principality like Satara, and others that have been named. 


Having now indicated the two prevailing ideas, first 
that protection carried with it no right of interference in 
a state’s internal affairs, secondly, that protection might 
be terminated by annexation under certain contingencies 
in dependent states, I pass on to illustrate Lord Dal- 
Wusie’s principle of non-interference by the leading case 
of Bahawalpur. Not long after his reception by the 
Governor-General, Bahawal Khan, the loyal Nawab of 
Bahawalpur died, and in accordance with his wishes was 


1 The use of the word “independent” here has proved a stumbling block to 
many. Sir Charles Jackson in his Vindication of the Marquis of Dalhousie*s 
Imiicin Administration , p. 33, suspects that the word was a slip of the pen. 
He writes, “ I know not how it is written in the original, but the whole argu¬ 
ment of the minute requires that it should be dependent. See this passage set 
out in Mr. Kaye’s w'ork, p. 74.” Sir Charles is, however, mistaken. “Inde¬ 
pendent” occurs not only in Lord Dalhousie’s written copy of his own minute, 
but also in other parts of the minute as printed on p. 80 of the Return to an Order 
of the House of Commons, dated the 5th of February, 1849, Satara, although 

( called a subordinato-s t atop was described in the first paragraph of the minute as 
“ independent-aovexcignty,” in the popular sense of the word. The Court of 
Directors, however, deliberately based their orders for annexation on the ground 
that it was a dependent state, mainly for the very reasons given by Lord 
Dalhousie, who described it as a subordinate state. 
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succeeded by his younger son, Saadat Khan. The 
elder son of the deceased, popularly known as Haji Khan, 
at once appealed to the Governor-General for support in 
enforcing his claims. Lord Dalhousie not only refused 
to take his part, but declared that he had no right to 
interfere, a doctrine which it will be noticed is wholly 
opposed to the practice of to-day. In a minute dated 
the 23rd of January 1853, he wrote :— 


This prince is confined by his brother as he was confined by his 
father before. The Government of India has no power or right to 
interfere with the Nawab, an independent sovereign, in the policy 
he thinks necessary for his security within his own dominions. 


The doctrine of non-interference was, however, to be 
pushed still further. Disappointed in his hopes of 
assistance from the British, Haji Khan effected his 
escape from prison, summoned the Daudputras to his 
standard and took forcible measures to wrest the throne 
from his brother. I t was now the t urn of Saadat 
Khan, whose. jjgkt-tcL^uccee d Lad hee nl^a dmitted fy 
t he paramo unLPQTve r, to invoke its assistance. John 
Lawrence was afraid that anarchy and disorder once let 
loose in Bahawalpur would spread into his own province. 
On the 23rd of February, 1853, he wrote to the 
Governor-General in these terms :— 


I do not think that wo can recognise Haji Khan a3 Nawab. 
The example might have a pernicious effect. It might incite others 
to similar attempts when opportunity offered. Natives consider 
that when we once recognise a chief, he is under our protection^ 
It has the disadvantage of lessening the inducement to govern well 
and conciliate their subjects, but on the other hand it conduces to 
the preservation of public tranquillity. When a disturbance occurs, 
it is difficult to foresee how it may end. All the unquiet spirits in 
the country flock to the scene of conflict. Our prestige also to a 
certain extent is involved in the success of the de facto ruler. His 
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al in attempting to depose him is guilty of contumacy to the 
tramount power. 


This was sound sense and weighty counsel, as Indian 
statesmen of the present day will readily admit, ^4d 
many times since the mutiny has the British Goyhrn- 
ment declared, in the language used regarding MMipur 
by the Secretary of State on the 24th of July 1891, 
that “it is admittedly the right and the duty o:‘ 
Government to settle successions in the protected states 
of India generally.” But in 1853 the views put forwarc 
by Lawrence were not orthodox, and it is not surprising 
that he abandoned his position at once on receipt of the 
reply of the Government of India. The orders then 
issued were based upon a minute written by Lord 
Dalhousie, from which the following extract is 
taken:— 


It has long been the settled policy of the British Government 
not to interfere with other states in the selection of their supreme 
ruler. I am strongly of opinion that the simple fact of the 
supremacy of our power, or the mere fact of our having previously 
recognised a de facto ruler, ought not to be considered as binding us 
to maintain him. The Chief Commissioner informs us that Haji 
Khan’s pretensions appear to be generally acceptable to the Daud- 
j putras. He is the oldest son of his father. There are no special 
i reasons that I know of for his exclusion from the Guddee; and if 
diis tribe desires to have him at its head, I conceive that we have 
po right th prevent it. 


La-^yenee was therefore told to dismiss all idea of 
forcible intervention. He was allowed to offer his 
mediation, but if it was declined he was to content 
himself with warning the parties that they would not 
be allowed to violate the frontier of the British 
dominions. Lawrence acquiesced without a word of 
protest, and on the 10th of March, 1853, wrote to Lord 
Dalhousie : — 
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I must admit that it was a mistake my proposing to aid the 
Bahawalpur Nawab. I am very glad to receive the public despatch 
forbidding it. I do not now think that even the surrounding chiefs 
will consider that we should'interfere. From all I can gather they 
side with Mahomed Haji Khan. The Nawab seems literally to have 
no party. 

This forecast was correct. Haji Khan took the field 
and quickly worsted his brother. Our deposed ally was 
granted an asylum in Lahore, from which he naturally 
kept up intrigues for his restitution. Thereupon, to 
guard against complications which might arise, he was 
confined as a State prisoner, and Haji Khan ruled in his 
stead. The Governor-General congratulated himself | 
that “ the incident has happily terminated,” and Sir | 
Charles Wood wrote on the 25th of April, “ I entirely j 
approve. You very wisely checked your Punjab people.” 
But such scenes are apt to recur where the paramount 
power folds its hands and allows civil war to settle 
disputes as to succession. The Nawab who succeeded 
Haji Khan took his own steps to prevent a similar 
“ incident ” on his death. He put to death three of his 
uncles, and drove his subjects into rebellion. In 1866 
he himself suddenly died, a victim it was believed to 
poison. He was succeeded by a child of four years, and 
the British Government was soon ob liged t fl-intervene. 
and to conduct the administration on his behalf. But 
it is not necessary to follow the fortunes of the house 
of Bahawal Khan any further. The account which has 
been given shows clearly the sincerity of Lord 
Lalhousie’s adherence alike to the policy of his 
predecessors, and to his own declarations that the 
British Government had no mission “ which imposes 
upon it J fce~AhIi gation. or can c onfer Jipon^r^Fhe right 
oi ^deciding authoritativel y on the existen ce of Nafive 
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ependent sovereignties or of arbitrarily setting them 
aside.” The same spirit of regard for the rights of the 
Native States guided him in the settlement of his dispute 
with the NiWn which led to the treaty ratified by the 
Governor-General on the 8th of June, 1853, and known 
as the Berar treaty. 


<SL 


The provisions of this treaty have in recent years 
given rise to such heated controversy that it is necessary 
to glance briefly at the previous relations between 
Hyderabad and the British Government. How Lord 
Dalhousie viewed the transaction is clearly stated in his 
letter to Sir Charles Wood dated the 3rd of June, 
1853 


By this mail, he writes, you will receive another treaty which 
has been concluded with the Nizam, and which effects a permanent 
settlement of the Hyderabad contingent which has long been a 
vexed question in our politics. The Nizam has been treated most 
handsomely and liberally, and you will see that the most sentimental 
champion of Native powers cannot deny to this Government the 
admission of perfect good faith, generosity, and forbearance. I 
would not have entered upon a treaty at this time to attract notice, 
when so many other Indian matters press upon attention. But the 
business was in hand before this spasm of Indian discussion seized 
the British public. Moreover, the contingent were starving, and 
the advances by this Government had again reached half a million ; 
so that they could not brook delay. Though I say it that shouldn't, 
the settlement is a good service done to the.Company; and I am 
confident that it will commend itself to your approval. 

In another letter, dated the 2nd of July, 1853, he 
wrote to the President, “ the Berar Treaty is more likely 
to keep the Nizam on his throne than anything that has 
happened for fifty years to him.” So thought Sir 
Charles Wood who, however, considered the terms too 
liberal to the Nizam, and so also the Secretary of State 
who, after a lapse of twenty years, applauded the 
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forbearance which Lord Dalhousie had shown. As for 
the Nizam, Colonel Low reported on the 19th of June, 
1853, that he had expressed himself as much gratified 
with the tenor of the Governor-General’s letter, which 
was read out'in open darbar, and “ was unusually good- 
humoured and even facetious in his remarks.” Never¬ 
theless, in view of the misrepresentations which towards 
the close of the last century were freely circulated as to 
the nature of the bargain, it is well to examine the 
circumstances with which Lord Dalhousie had to deal 


and to show with what firmness he withstood the 
pressure put upon him. J 

The contingent owed its existence to an overwhelm¬ 
ing necessity for reforming the Nizam’s army, which the 
events of 1803 brought to a crisis. Between 1723, 
when the Hyderabad Subadar, or provincial governor, 
partially shook off the control of the Moghal Empire 
and the year 1766, when the Company took over certain 
territory, and agreed to furnish the Nizam with a sub¬ 
sidiary force for his defence against external foes, the 
Nizam’s position was very precarious. The French and 
the English were fighting for the mastery of southern 
India, while the ambitious ruler of Mysore on the south, 
and the Marathas on the north and west, threatened 
at any moment to crush Hyderabad between them. 
Intestine discord, and the weakness inseparable from 
the rule of a foreign dynasty, alien as it was to the 
people of the Dekhan in religion and habits, added 
largely to the dangers from without. The alliance 
entered into with the British in 1776, further strength¬ 
ened by the offensive and defensive agreement concluded 
by Lord Cornwallis in 1790, alone saved the Nizam 
from these perils. A few years later, however, the 
British, embarrassed by their engagements with the 
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Peshwa, could lend no helping hand at the moment 
when the Marathas revived their claims against Hydera¬ 
bad. As a consequence the Nizam, left to himself, was 
in 1795 compelled to sign the humiliating convention 
of Kardla, by which he surrendered territories yielding 
£350,000 a year, submitted to a present exaction of 
£3,100,000, and bound himself to pay an annual tribute 
to Poona. The only hope for Hyderabad in the future 
lay in a British alliance, and this Lord Wellesley granted 
in 1798. By the treaty of the 1st of September in that 
year the subsidiary force was made permanent and 
increased to six battalions, being again raised by another 
treaty in 1800 to eight battalions of infantry and two 
regiments of cavalry. The payment of this force was 
guaranteed by a territorial security, and it was settled 
by article 12 of the treaty of 1800, that in case of war 
the subsidiary force should be “ joined by six thousand 
infantry and nine thousand horse of his Highness’s own 
troops, with their requisite train of artillery and stores 
of every kind.” ^Events soon compelled the I]!ritish to 
call attention to'this obligation, but the Nizam, now 
relieved from the pressure of his enemies, thought little 
of his engagements. The fall of Seringapatam, with 
the death of Tippu on the 4th of May, 17 99, had already 
removed one danger from Hyderabad^ an d when the 
Maratha war of 1803-1804 broke ouVtfee British found 
their ally neither inclined nor prepared ho perform his 
part of the treaty of 1800. He hoped, no doubt, that 
the Marathas and the English would wear each other 
out. The Duke of Wellington in the course of his march 
through the Dekhan met with nothing but chaos. Not 
only was there no army to assist him, but the Nizam’s 
Government was unable to keep the country free from 
hordes of banditti. He therefore represented to the 
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British authorities the urgent need for a reform of the 
Nizam’s army, and for the maintenance of a national 
force to prevent “ annihilation of the Government of 
the Suba of the Dekhan,” while he sternly reprimanded 
his Highness for acts which savoured more of hostility 
than of alliance. Notwithstanding these grounds of 
complaints the Marquis of Wellesley admitted his ally 
to the fruits of his victory, and even conferred upon 
him a large tract of country taken from the Marathas, 
including the Berar districts. Lord Cornwallis, who had 
little sympathy with the policy of his predecessor, was 
also forced to write on the 21st of August, 1805 :— 

Your Highness must be aware that the obligation of the 
defensive alliance cannot be considered to render the British 
Government responsible for the security of your Government 
against the evils of internal confusion and disorder originating in 
the defect of those arrangements which it is the duty of an inde¬ 
pendent State to establish and maintain. 


After the withdrawal of the subsidiary force into 
its cantonments, a British officer, Lieutenant Russell, 
was, at the wish of the Nizam, deputed to undertake 
the reorganisation of his military forces. In 1813 the 
reformed force consisted of 17 European officers, 267 
native officers, and 3652 rank and file, whose cost was 
made a first charge upon the revenues of Berar. But in 
the course of the next thirty years the whole administra¬ 
tion of the country fell into the greatest disorder, and 
the force as then reconstituted was constantly employed 
m suppressing rebellions provoked by the cruel oppres¬ 
sion ol the contractors to whom the public revenues 
were farmed out. From time to time the Government 
of Hyderabad was extricated from insolvency only by 
the aid of the British authorities, who capitalised annual 
payments due by them on account of the northern 
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officers were lent to assist the administration, but their - 
efforts were frustrated by the native officials; and at 
last, in 1843, Chandu Lai, the minister, resigned on the 
ground that the credit of Hyderabad was exhausted. On 
the 2nd of May in that year Lord Ellenborough informed 
his Highness that if he required further advances for the 
pay of the contingent force of reformed troops, a terri¬ 
torial security would be demanded. Lord Hardinge 
repeated the warning. No efforts, however, were made 
to pay off the debt. ! Such was the state of affairs when 
Lord Dalhousie entered upon his office.) 

Although the pressure upon his own' resources to meet 
the cost of rebellion in the Punjab was very great, the 
Governor-General was resolved that no hasty or extreme 
steps should be taken. From the vp.vy first, Vm rpgjj a fpr) 
all extreme counsels fro m home wh ich seemed to him 
unjust to the Nizam . He had hardly taken his seat at 
Calcutta when the President of the Board wrote to him 
on the 24th of January, 1848, in these terms :— 


Tho Court and the Board have after some discussion agreed 
upon sending you instructions which will enable you to take a far 
more dec isive co urse in regard to the Nizam than has hithorto 
been adopted. 

Then to justify intervention he added that 

If the Nizam were left altogether free from our control it is 
morally certain he would soon work out his own ruin, and bring 
about that state of things which would, in accordance with the 
treaty, justify and call for our interposition. And when we do 
so interpose, it will be idle to be contented with anything short of 
absolute supremacy— in other words, the Nizam's territories must 
in that case be absorbed in the great Empire. 

Without considering the suggestion thus made to 
him by the highest authority at the very commencement 
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of his rule, full credit cannot be done to Lord Dalhousie 
for the moderation which he showed in completing the 
Berar assignment. He lost no time in assuring the 
President of the Board that he would do his best to give 
effect to a policy of which the declared object was to 
avert the necessity for future and violent interference in 
the affairs of an ancient ally. At the same time he 
went on to give a warning :— 


If the policy had been to put the treaty into the fire and walk 
over him; or if it had been the old story of the wolf and the lamb 
over again—a policy which has abundance of advocates both in 
this country and at home—I am afraid I must have asked you to 
find some other hand to guide it. 

Other causes than that of a determination not 
to be driven too far led to a pause in the settlement 
of the question. General Fraser, compelled by his 
daughter’s illness to leave Hyderabad for a time, was 
replaced by Colonel Low, a man new to his position; 
and Fraser himself on his return to duty had to be 
checked in his eagerness to force matters to a determina¬ 
tion. The following extract from a letter to Hobhouse, 
dated the 25th of March, 1850, brings into clearer light 
the forbearance shown by the Governor-General:— 


India in general is quite tranquil. There have been plundering 
parties of a few hundred men in the Berar of the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tories. General Fraser makes mountains of these mole-hills, sends 
me more official papers on the march of a Subadar’s party of the 
contingent than were produced by the battle of Waterloo, and 
din3 into the Government day after day with provoking pertinacity 
his one remedy, the assumption of the Government by us — that is, 
by himself. They are going from bad to worse, and to that it 
must in all probability come at last. 

Lord Dalhousie was, however, determined that his 
interference with the independent state of Hyderabad 
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should be strictly limited. He was convinced that, on 
the one hand, the troops could not safely be allowed to 
drift into disorderly practices for lack of payment of 
their subsistence allowances. On the other hand, public 
tranquillity would be equally endangered if sudden and 
large reductions were made in the force. He therefore 
caused the Nizam to be informed in October, 1848, that 
whilst the soldiers must be paid, he would assist to intro¬ 
duce economies if his Highness would enter honestly 
into an examination of the condition of his country 
and undertake reforms. For more than a year nothing 
was done. Meanwhile the debt to the British Govern¬ 
ment increased to £550,000, and the Resident reported 
that his Highness was unwilling either to reduce the 
number of his troops or to effect reforms in his admin¬ 
istration. This intelligence compelled the Governor- 
General to declare that the debt must be liquidated by 
the 31st of December, 1850. In the course of the 
following year further advances of pay were required, 
and the debt stood at £700,000. Lord Dalhousie there¬ 
fore informed the Nizam that certain districts would be 
attached, as a temporary measure, for the maintenance 
of the contingent, and for the liquidation of the debt to 
the Company. The Nizam took alarm at this specific 
threat, and promised to pay a moiety of the debt at 
once, and the balance on the 31st of October, 1851. 
The Governor-General rejoiced at the prospect of settling 
matters without recourse to stronger measures, and 
writing to Lord Broughton on the 30th of July, 1851, 
he said:— 

The Nizam has been effectively roused by my letter. I have 
now every hope that we shall be spared the necessity of taking 
territory, and that ho will pay up his eighty lakhs before November. 
He sets apart certain districts exclusively for the payment of the 
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contingent. He vaguely promises to reduce the Arabs, etc., but 
plainly has no intention of doing it. And finally, he has again 
appointed Saraj-ul-Mull as his Divan, certainly the best man in 
his dominions. If these points are acted up to, as I am inclined 
to think they will, the matter will be satisfactorily settled. 


I Forbearance is too often misunderstood by Indian 
* princes, and the only outcome of so much patience was 
the liquidation of part of the debt. The balance soon 
began to mount up again. The Nizam refused to reduce 
either his bodyguard or the contingent, and the men of 
the latter had to borrow at a high rate of interest in 
order to maintain themselves and their families. The 
time had now arrived when, notwithstanding the dis¬ 
traction caused by events in Burma, the disregard shown 
at Hyderabad to the representations of the Resident 
and to the obligations of treaty could no longer be 
tolerated. An end must be put to the evasions of the 
Nizam, and to the destitution to which the contingent 
was reduced. Colonel Low was therefore directed to 
demand an interview with His Highness, and to lay 
before him a memorandum of the debt of £450,000, and 
a draft treaty on the subject of the contingent. In his 
comprehensive minute, dated the 30th of March, 1853, 
the Governor-General explained his motives in the 
following terms:— 


The monthly subsidy for which the Resident maintains a 
perpetual wrestle with the Diwan, and which transforms the 
representative of the British Government, by turns, into an 
^importunate creditor, and a bailiff in execution, is the pay of the 
contingent, \j^re that source of demand and dispute once 
adjusted, there is no Native State in India whose relations with 
the British Government would, as far as we know, be more friendly 
and unruffled.) The Nizam has been our ally for much more than 
I half a century. This Government disclaims not only the intention 
j but the wish of doing any act by which the independence of the 
. Nizam can be in any way impaired. 


/ 
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laving dealt with the nature of the evil, the 

Governor-General proceeded to suggest the cure, placing - 
on record Ins own opinion that if the Nizam refused to 
maintain the contingent, he was not by treaty bound to 
UO so. At the same time he observed that the present 
iulei oi Hyderabad had acquiesced in maintaining the 
torce which his predecessors consented to establish, and 
had repeatedly declared his desire for its continuance 
He was therefore not only liable for the cost of it, but 
also bound, if he desired its continuance, to provide 
effectually for its charges in future. The object of the 
proposed treaty was to make “a permanent and a 
mutually satisfactory settlement.” With this object 
. ord Dalhousie sketched an outline of the treaty which 

The contingent fA j, MLhefHo if 

by the Government of India, and officered and controlled in all 

IT T The ,U,le “ P' 0 ™” “ 1“ its by 

b.lblT IT'S ia ° bm0 “ tgsinst oi 

behal of h,s rabjeet. Pro™, on is also made for its ,„e by the 

fT* G °™T- e . “ f? “ *>» same manner as the 

force for a-h.ch ,t „ snhst.tutod. The Nisam is bourn! bv this 
treaty to make over in perpetuity certain districts for the support 
Of the contingent. And as an inducement to His Highness to 
consent to this arrangement, and in further proof of the friendship 
of the Government of India, these districts are declared to be 
accepted in full satisfaction not only for the pay of the contingent 
but also for the interest of debt and for other annual payments 
due by the Nizam, and even for the principal sum of debt 
amounting to about half a million sterling. These terms are 
mutually advantageous to both the contracting parties The 
Nu5am especially will save a large amount of annual payment, 
now made, and he will gain, besides an additional support to his 
throne, the very considerable aggregate sum just now mentioned 
The Government of India will suffer a large immediate sacrifice*' 
but it^ will gam the settlement of a vexatious question; and its\/ 
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-pecuniary loss will, from the nature of the country transferred, be 
eventually made good under our management and by our im¬ 
proving care. 

Advantageous as these terms were, Lord Dalhousie 
anticipated, and his anticipations were correct, that the 
Nizam would not agree to so complete a cession of the 
districts. In that event the Resident was to ask for 
the assignment of their revenues, “ the districts to be 
managed by the Government of India, and the civil 
administration fully made over to it, while the 
sovereignty over them remains with the Nizam.” If 
that settlement were refused, then a third alternative 
was offered to the Nizam, namely, “ the contingent 
must cease to exist.” In this last case provision was 
to be made in the interests of the jmblic peace for the 


gradual disbandment of the force. /The arrears due to 
the men, and the regular paymenfr of those retained 
during the gradual disbandment, were to be secured by 
the temporary assignment of specified districts.^ From 
the same source the debt to the Government of India, 
together with the outstanding advances made by it, 
was to be liquidated. Then “ when all this shall have 
been effected from the revenues of the districts assigned, 
they will be restored to His Highness.” Such was the 
third of the three courses offered to the Nizam. Scant 
justice has been done to the memory of Lord Dal¬ 
housie in respect of the Berar Treaty ; and one can only 
assume that the writer who, perhaps unconsciously, 
borrowing a phrase from the minute just quoted, de- 
scribe„d the conduct of the Governor-General as Vdaking 
a sheriffs 1 officer's advantage of the Nizam A wrote 
without full knowledge of the facts. Lord Dalhousie 
resisted pressure put upon him by tv/o Presidents of the 
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r d. Even Sir Charles Wood wrote on the 8th of 
May, 1853, “ What are you going to do with th e 
Nizam ? Everybody seems to suppose that he cannot 
administer his own affairs much longer.” ~But Lord 
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Dalhousie’s hand was not to be forced. As we have 
seen, he rejected the counsel of interference offered by 
the Resident; year after year he extended the date of 
payment; and it was with genuine satisfaction that he 
accepted an instalment of the ever-increasing obligations. 
Finally, he offered His Highness a choice of solutions by 
one of which the contingent would have been abolished, 
and the hypothecated districts restored when the debt 
was discharged. 

To this last proposal the Nizam demurred; but he 
accepted with gratification the second of the alternatives 
offered to him, and two of Lord Dalhousie’s successors, 
Lord Canning and Lord Curzon, have built upon the 
foundation of forbearance and good faith which their 
predecessor laid for them. The treaty concluded on the 
21st of May, 1853, was honourable to all parties. It 
reaffirmed the maintenance of perpetual peace and 
friendship between the two Governments. It regulated 
the use of the subsidiary force in times of peace and of 
It relieved the Nizam from specific and general 


war 


obligations to render aid in the event of hostilities, and 
replaced the existing contingent by an auxiliary force 
called the Hyderabad contingent, consisting of 5000 
infantry, 2000 cavalry, and four batteries of artillery. 
It provided for their regular payment, for the liquida¬ 
tion of the debts to the British Government, and for 
other incidental charges, by the assignment of certain 
districts, including the Berars, VL‘to the exclusive 
management of the British Resident, for the time being, 
at Hyderabad.” \The British Government on its part 
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ertook “ to render accounts of its stewardship, and 
to pay the surplus to the Nizam.” Such were the terms 
of the final settlement, and the spirit in which Lord 
Dalhousie devised and concluded it was that of a friend 
to the Nizam who desired to protect his ally from 
interference, and from the serious dangers of having to 
deal with “ an importunate creditor or a bailiff in 
execution.” Sir Charles Wood wrote on the 19th of 
(August, 1853, “I am very glad of your settlement of 
the Nizam’s affairs. The only point in your treaty 
which I doubt about is the accountability to him, and 
the paying over of any surplus.” In short, such 
criticism as the Governor-General incurred was levelled 
at his excess of generosity. 

The rule of avoiding interference in Native States, 
hich has been illustrated by Lord Dalhousie’s attitude. 
uring the civil war in Bahawalpur, and by his treat- 
'ment of the question of the Nizam’s contingent, was 
also proved by its exception. The Governor-General, 
in his minute dated the 27th of May, 1851, already 
quoted, 1 recognised a duty of intervention when the 
actions of the Native prince tended “ to the injury of 
the subjects or of the allies of the British Government.” 
Accordingly, when a petty chief in North Camiar 
engaged in hostilities with his neighbours in defiance 
of his agreements, the Government of India visited his 
offence with the penalty of annex ation. The circum¬ 
stances under which the sons of Tularam Senapati lost 
their estates gave no opening for controversy. At a 
time when the Burmese were extending their dominion 
in Assam, and, after the conquest of Manipur in 
1819, were proceeding to annex Cachar, the Indian 
Government supported a native Raja, named Govind 


1 See page 114 above. 
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Chandra, in expelling the invaders. This Raja, with 
whom a treaty was made by the Company, was assassin¬ 
ated in 1830; and since he had no heir, Lord William 
Bentinck applied the doctrine of lapse, and annexed 
the country in 1832. Before the death of the Raja, 
one of his officers had rebelled against his master’s 
authority in Northern Cachar. and this officer’s son, 
named Tularam, had in 1824 taken part with the 
Burmese invaders. When Cahfrar was annexed, Tularam 
impudently claimed the country as his own. His claim 
was of course disallowed. At the same time he was 
permitted to retain possession of a tract north of the 
Naga Hills, comprising some 2160 square miles, mainly 
of hill and forest, under an engagement concluded in 
1834, by which he was bound to commence no military 
operations, against his neighbours without previous 
sanction. \It was expressly stipulated that if he failed 
to abide by his undertaking the Company might take 
possession of his estates^ On the death of TuMram in 
1850, his sons broke the terms of the agreement, 
habitually disregarded the orders of the British, and 
without permission engaged in military operations in 
the course of which much blood was shed. Such be¬ 
haviour could not be allowed to go unpunished. Orders 
were therefore given on the 27th of August, 1853, for 
the annexation of the tract, suitable provision as usual 
being made for the family of the late Tularam. ^JThe 
country itself was of no value, having an estimated 
net revenue of £100 a year, but its tranquillity was 
a matter of public importance. The Governor-General’s 
proceedings passed by without any .notice, and it may 
be assumed that they were approved.' 

^A system which required the rulers of the protected 
states to be strong enough to deal with civil distur- 
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toces and to carry out tlieir engagements left no 
place for “ sham kings.Apart from this general con- 
siderat ion. Lord d^ a^heusie-jai as too ho ne st a "m an to 
b .olster up se mblances of ro y alty - with o ut roval power s. 
Thus he had objected to the proposal 1 made by Hob- 
house on October the 23rd, 1848, for restoring a sham 
Maharaja to the throne of Lahore in “ complete subjec¬ 
tion without the name .” He felt that appearances 
without th e reality of authority were sure to shake 
Native confidence in onr good faith. His policy towards 
the King of Delhi, the Nawab of the Carnatic, the 
Raja of Tanjore, and the adopted son of the Peshwa, 
was based upon this view. It is unfortunate that his 
proposals with regard to the House of Delhi could not 
be carried out before the mutiny, for the aged King 
survived the events of 1857; but apart from this,' 
the Governor-General was practically overruled from 
home." In February, 1849, he heard of the death of 
prince Dara Bakht, the recognised heir -apparent of 
Mahomed Suraj-ud-din, otherwise known as Bahadur 
Shah, King of Delhi; and since the next brother and 
natural heir, Fakir-ud-din, was only thirty years old, 
and born “ long after the family had ceased to reign, 
and not until its sovereignty had been for many years 
•a mere pageant,” he considered that with the death 
pf the King the existence of the dynasty of Timur 
Should be closed. In a despatch dated the 16th of 
February, 1849, he therefore objected to the recognition 
of Fakir-ud-din as heir -apparent to the kingship, 
urging that upon his father’s death he should be styled 


1 See vol. j. p. 238. 

2 In The India ,i Mutiny, by Charles Ball, vol. i. p. 458, Lord Dalhousie’s 
“omission to take advantage of the sanction accorded to his proposals ” is 
referred to. The actual facts of the case were evidently not known to tho 
writer. 
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prince, but should be called upon to vacate the 
palace. He also suggested that the prince and his 
immediate family should alone be exempted from 
judicial process after the demise of the King. Opinions 
were divided at Leadenhall Street, and eventually 
Hobhouse brought his influence to bear in favour of 
a modified proposal. At first, however, he was entirely 
in agreement with the Governor-General, to whom he 
wrote on the 3rd of October, 1849, in these terms : — 

I may tell you confidentially that the Court of Directors are 
inclined to differ with you on the Delhi question. But I entirely 
agree with you, and have requested the Chairman to withdraw 
a proposed despatch, and either to send one coinciding with your 
views, or to allow you to act as you propose without noticing 
your recommendation. In either case you will have your own 
way ; and the course you may pursue, even if you have no orders, 
will be approved by the home authorities. If the Court give way, 
so much the better ; if they do not give way, then the despatch 
will be written from Cannon Row, and the Court will sign it— 
that is all the difference. 

Writing by the nest mail in the same spirit, the 
President said : “ Let our friends in Leadenhall Street 
suggest what they please, your programme will be 
approved by the home authorities.” 

Meanwhile, however, Hogg wrote to his friend Lord 
Dalhousie to warn him of the storm that was brewing ; 
while General Sir A. Galloway, the Chairman of the 
Court, addressed him on the 7th of December, 1849, 
3se words:— 



The fact is that when, as is proposed, the palace shall no 
longer be permitted to be a sanctuary, but opened to our police, 
and its inmates, saving the King and his children, subjected to 
our courts of law, this of itself will abate the enormities which 
you have described as existing within its walls. Then as a place 
of strength being in possession of the King and commanding our 
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magazine, without artillery it cannot command any position 
beyond musket range, even if they had muskets. But in reality 
V$hej>alace is in military possession of our troops, and in truth the 
King and the royal family are little better than state prisoners 
in one of our fortsX . . As to depriving the lawful heir of the title 
of Badshaw, the Court was most strongly opposed to it. They 
perceive no object that can be gained by it of any moment; while 
it is possible that much evil may arise out of it by the indignity 
it would offer to the Mahomedan nationality. ^ I fear that if the 
title were abolished the evacuation of the palace would become 
hopeless!) The prince would of course be enraged by the indignity; 
and if he has one drop of the blood of Timur in his veins, he 
would rather sacrifice his life than quit the palace of his ancestors 
by compulsion. 


With such views held by the Chairman, it is not 
surprising that nineteen of the Directors opposed, and 
only four—namely, Mangles, Hogg, Wrightman, and 
General Caulfield —supported the recommendations of' 
the. Governor-General. Hobhouse, confronted by this 
opposition, began to seek for a compromise. He pointed 
out to Lord Dalhousie that the opinions of the members 
of his Council had not been sent home, and, while declar¬ 
ing that he would still support the Governor-General, 
added, “ I really am surprised that the Court should 
attach so much importance to the question. To me 
it appears confessedly insignificant; ” and on the 22nd 
of December, 1849, he repeated the phrase with the 
remark, “ but I regret to have so large a majority of 
my Leadenhall friends so strongly opposed to me in 
a business which is sure to give rise to much discussion 
both in and out of Parliament.” 


Hobhouse, however, fulfilled the letter of his promise. 
He compelled the Court to sign a despatch, dated the 
16th of January, 1850, which gave sanction to the 
proposals of the Governor-General. At the same time 
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wrote privately on the 23rd of the same month, 
confessing that he had never expected so strong an 
opposition, and that he had not as yet consulted either 
Lord John Russell or his colleagues on the subject. 
After placing before Lord Dalhousie every objection 
that could be raised to the proposals which had just 
received his official sanction, the President made this 
appeal:— 


I have the firmest relianco on your disposition to do what is 
most prudent, and I feel sure that should you see reason to alter 
your opinions, you would do so and inform the Court of the change. 


Similar appeals were addressed from other quarters. 
As a consequence the Governor-General, on the 2nd of 
April, 1850, laid before his colleagues a minute in 
which he stated that, “with unfeigned deference to 
the opinions of those to whom I have alluded, I still 
hold the views that I then expressed.” But while he 
could not give way in the matter of reducing the legal 
privileges of the great mass of the inmates of the palace, 
he was prepared to yield as to the withdrawal of the 
kingly title from the King’s successor, and to use 
suasion rather than force “to remove him and his family 
from the palace in Delhi to that situated some miles 
off, and known as the Kutub palace.” On hearing of 
this amended proposal, Hobhouse wrote warmly on the 
7th of May, 1850. 


I Your giving way will win golden opinions from everybody, and 
will enable you to have your way on other disputed matters. 

pf course you have not changed your opinion—nor have I _ but 

jl think you have determined wisely not to act upon your views 

Even the subordinates of the offices could not 
repress their satisfaction. Waterfield, the Secretary to 
the Board, wrote to Courtenay on the 7th of June : 





Lord Dalliousie’s conduct is a model for a man who, high in 


L office, but still subordinate to some authority, withdraws his 
\ ^intentions, but fWsi nnf. ghanga bi s ypininns Oh that all minutes 
were written in a similar tone and spiritT 

The subject of this eulogy relished neither the com¬ 
pliment nor the abandonment of his purpose. On the 
7th of February, 1852, he wrote to Sir Charles Wood 
in these words :— 

I have carried my point at Delhi. By a secret negotiation the 
young prince has been assured of the succession, and he on his 
part has agreed to all the conditions of the Court, and has 
further agreed to relinquish the palace at Delhi, This further 
point would not have been pressed if he had objected. He did 
not, however. I regard it as of great importance. It is only to 
be regretted that the silly sentimentality of the Court interposed 
any impediment to taking the crown as well as the palace. 

Even this measure of success did not satisfy him. 
More than four years later when bowed with disease 
and ordered by his doctors to forget India, he w r rote 
on the 1st of September, 1856, to yet another 
President, Vernon Smith, as follows : — 

The last mail says that the heir apparent of Delhi has died. If 
this be so, I hope Lord Canning will seize this favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for renewing the proposal I made in 1849, that the kingly 
title should be allowed to die out. The Court then agreed, but 
so reluctantly that I did not think it right to act on such a 
consent. I think the Court would agree without reluctance now. 

It can hardly be doubted now that Lord Dalhousie 
took a sounder view of the political situation than the 
Court of Directors which thwarted him, or the Board 
of Control which gave consent with one hand and 
took it away wdth another. The Governor-General 
was compelled to make some concessions when even 
graver questions than that of the kingly title were 
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He maintained, however, his opinion to the 
last, and pressed it upon the attention of the three 
Presidents of the Board. They failed to see how wise 
were his counsels. But they who on Monday the 11th 
of May, 1857, witnessed the attack made from the 
palace upon the Delhi magazine, and the cold-blooded 
murder of defenceless European prisoners, regardless 
of sex or age, murder of which the courts of that 
palace were the theatre, and to which the emblem 
of royalty in the kingly title of Bahadur Shah gave 
aim and purpose-^-they at all events must have felt 
that Lord Dalhousie was right and his superiors were 


wrong 


\ They 


and not he were wanting in imagination. 


Yet, forsooth, had men looked seaward, they had seen the gathering 
cloud,. 

And the little wind arising which should one day pipe so loud. 


There is room for difference of opinion on one point, 
whether it was wise on the part of Lord Dalhousie to 
give effect to a part of his proposals when he was not 
allowed to carry out the whole of them. So long as 
the kingly title was enjoyed by Bahadur Shah or his 
descendant, and so long as the- representative of the 
royal family was allowed to reside even in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the imperial city, was it wise to tear from him 
empty symbols of majesty which were only displayed 
in the walled prison of his palace? Probably the 
Governor-General felt that the steps he was taking 
would inevitably lead to the withdrawal of the royal 
title, and strengthen the hands of his successor in 
getting the matter reconsidered. The monarchs of 
Persia and Afghanistan were wiser in their generation 
than the East India Company. If they spared the 
lives of those whom they had dethroned, they either 
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put out their eyes or otherwise rendered them incapable 
of resuming authority. The British believed in mercy 
and trusted to time. J But Eastern people are apt to 
regard mercy as weakness and to measure time by 
centuries and not by generations.) The same difficulty 
recurred in later days on the conquest of Upper Burma, 
and then the ex-King and his two .Queens were 
wisely removed far from Ava to Katnagiri on the 
western coast of Bombay. The situation at Delhi 
was a very difficult one, and if it could only be solved 
piecemeal in consequence of a generous but misplaced 
sentiment which was apt to judge eastern questions 
by western standards, then it may be held that 
Lord Dalhousie acted for the best under the circum¬ 
stances. Another view of the matter is taken by 
a French writer, M is - de la Mazeliere, who writes as' 
follows:— 1 

Incapables de prendre une decision les directeurs ne changerent 
rien & la situation de Bahadur Shah, et lui reconnurent un h6ritier, 
mais point celui qu’il desirait ; cet h6ritier devait quitter Delhi de 
jour meme de son avenement. Agir ainsi c’6tait se faire du grand 
Mongol un ennemi sans lui enlever son influence. 

If want of foresight was only too common at the 
time, there' was at least one man in India during Lord 
Dalhousie’s rule who looked ahead, and in discussing 
the future of the Nawab of the Carnatic took the same 
view of titular sovereignties. Lord Harris, Governor 
of Madras from 1854 to 1859, used words which the 
Governor-General in his minutes, dated the 14th of 
November, and the 19th of December, 1855, entirely 
endorsed. The Governor observed that “th e semblance 
_af -royalty^-w-ithout any-of _bhe power, is a mockery o f 
authority which miis t_bej)ernic ious—that it is impolitic 


1 Civilisation Indienne, tome ii. p. 94. 
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unwise to allow a pageant to continue, w hk.h 
thoug h it has been politically harmless, may at any~ 
tim FFecome a nuc leu s for sediti on and agitation,” and 
that inasmuch as the whole legisIaTcmrrnrbhority rested 
in the Company, and the habits of the Nawabs had 
been morally most pernicious, “there are strong reasons 
for altering the relations of the British Government 
with the Arcot family and changing its position.” 
Accordingly on the decease of the Nawab, Mahoi 
Ghaus, in October, 1855, Lord Dalhousie, then aboul 
to embark for Rangoon on his last visit to that place] 
recorded his opinion that the title of Nawab of the 
Carnatic should not be continued to Azim Jah, unck 
of the deceased, but that liberal provision should be 
made for the liquidation of the debts of the family,' 
and for their support. His decision has been severely 
criticised by A^old, and defended both as to law and 
policy by Sir Charles JacljBon. The discussion turned 
upon the issue whether or no the treaty of the 31st of 
July, 1801, signed by Lord Clive, establishing Azirn- 
ud-Daula in the rank and state of his ancestors, and 
vesting the administration in the Company, created a 
personal or a hereditary title. Lord Dalhousie agreed 
with Lord Harris that the treaty was purely personal, 
and although in 1819 and again in 1835, descendants 
of Azim-ud-Daula occupied the throne, this was only 
by the express pleasure and permission of the British 
Government. The considerations of policy which on 
those two occasions had recommended such special 
sanction, now no longer operated, and it was therefore 
decided to put an end to the title, privileges, and 
immunities. In a brief letter, dated the 22nd of 
December, 1855, the President of the Board, Vernon 
Smith, expressed himself as “quite disposed to,agree 
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with your Lordship as to the lapse in this instance 
[Tanjore] as well as that of the Nawab of the Carnatic.” 
In later years Azam Jali repeatedly appealed to the 
home authorities, but they declined to re-open the 
decision as to the abolition of the title of Nawab of the 
Carnatic, although in 1867 a new and inferior title of 
prince of Arcot was conferred upon him and his heirs 
by Her Majesty under letters patent. A pension, 
the dignity of a salute, and certain exemptions from 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts were also granted. 
Thus, after frequent consideration of the matter, the 
views held by the Governments of India and Madras 
as to the construction of the treaty of ^.801, and as to 
the question pi policy were finally confirmed. 1 

The Tanjore succession gave rise to controversy 
in respect of incidents which occurred after Lord 
Dalhousie’s retirement, and for which he was in no 
way responsible. Sivaji, the last Raja of Tanjore, died 
in October, 1855, leaving neither son nor collateral 
male heir, but two daughters and sixteen widows. 
Since 1799 the Company had taken over the adminis¬ 
tration, and nothing had been left to the titular 
sovereign except authority in the fort and its immediate 
vicinity, subject to the control of the British. The 

/ Court of Directors held on the 16th of April, 1856, that 
“by no law or usage has the daughter of a Hindu 
[Raja any right of succession to a Raj,” and that it was 
“entirely out of the question that we should create 
such a right for the sole purpose of perpetuating a 
titular principality at a great cost to the public 
revenues.” Such was also the view of Lord Dalhousie, 
who took care to observe that he was not dealing with a 
dependent sovereignty, but with a tributary state left 
without any lawful successor and therefore a dead 
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■ereignty, which 
think it would be 
unusual means. 


: has come to 


a natural end. I 
by 


unwise to seek to restore it 
The family should be treated with 
great liberality and kindness. Every fair degree of con¬ 
sideration should be shown to the place which was the 
seat of a native sovereignty. But the province should 
be incorporated in form, as it has long been in fact, 
with the dominions of the British Crown; and the 
revenues should be applied in such manner as will best 
promote the public good.” It was not the fault of the 
Governor-General that his liberal intentions towards 
the family were not carried out after his departure. 
With the seizure of the personal and private propertv 
of the Ranis he had nothing to do; and if closer 
attention had been given to dates and facts, it is 
difficult to believe that any writer would have been 
guilty of the bitter remarks which have imputed to 
him “ reso rt to the technicalities of the^ law cou rts,” 
£Qd “ a s teady poE cy ~~of~~BbiziHg~~ every chance "of 


^aggrandise ment” Be that as it may, the reader has 
"now before him the grounds on which Lord Dalhousie 
acted in dealing with titular sovereignties, the decisions 
of the Court of Directors, the object-lesson afforded by 
Delhi, and the subsequent confirmation by Secretaries of 
State of acts done by the Presidents of the Board or the 
Court to whose joint authorities they have succeeded. 

This is perhaps the proper place to refejf to one 
other decision passed in 1851, that which put an 
end to the allowance given to the late Peshwa, Baji 
Kao, who for more than a quarter of a century had 
drawn the splendid life -pension of eight hundred 
thousand rupees, which Sir John Malcolm had too 
liberally granted, and from it and from the proceeds 
of his landed estate had accumulated immense savings. 
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On his death, there was no question of maintaining 
the dignity of an ex-Peshwa, but the Commissioner 
had recommende"d...a continuance of a portion of the 
princely pension to an adopted son ca lled Dond u 
Pant, the notorious Nana Sahib, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor had expressed an opinion adverse to that of 
his subordinate. On the 19th of February, 1851, Lord 
Dalhousie wrote to inform Hobhouse that he did not 
intend to be misled by sentiment, and Hobhouse, who 
in the meantime had become Lord Broughton, ex¬ 
pressed no dissent. Yet K aye describes the actio n 
of Lord Dalh ousie as “ h arslgamT Ajmold_gefims_to 
regard it as “grasping.” There is no reason to doubt 
th'aniie Peshwa^allbwance was personal, and it is 
equally certain that the Bithur estate was continued 
rent free to the Nana Sahib, whose subsequent misuse 
of his resources might be quoted in justification of the 
Governor-General’s decision. Lord Dalhousie’s reasons, 
however, may be left to carry their own conviction as 
recorded on the 15th of September, 1851: — 


In thirty-three years the Pcshwa received the enormous sum of 
more than two and a half millions sterling. He had no charges to 
maintain, no sons of his own, and has bequeathed twenty-eight lacs 
to his family. Those who remain have no claim whatever on the 
j consideration of the British Government. They have no claim 
on its charity, because the income left to them is amply sufficient 
, for them. 
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ANNEXATIONS BY LAPSE 

General policy cf non-interference — Issues raised by annexations —Lord 
Auckland's declaration in 1842 — Views of tbe home authorities— 
The “law of lapse” explained— Sir G. Wood’s views as to successions 
in independent states— Lord Dalliousie’s principles of annexation— 
Strictly limited to Hindu dependent states— Hobhouse suggests 
annexation of Satara —History of that state — Views of the Bombay 
Government — Lord Dalhousie proposes and Court of Directors 
approve annexation — Question raised in Parliament— Misleading 
passage in Lord Dalliousie’s Satara minute— Annexation of Jaitpur 
and Jhansi — Sambalpurimnexed and misgoverned— Baghat annexed, 
but re-granted after the mutiny— Udaipur treated as a lapse, but 
afterwards added to Sarguja —Lord Dalhousie’s mistake in treating 
Karauli as a dependent state—But his decision as to the succession 
correct— Annexation of Nagpur — Liberal treatment of the late 
ruling family —The Bhosla fund. 

The account given in the last chapter will have explained 
and illustrated the excessive regard which Lord Dalhousie 
had for the sovereign rights of the rulers of protected 
Native States, Ijle called them “ independent,” and he 
treated them as such, allowing them to remain uncon¬ 
trolled by those frequent engagement^ which his suc¬ 
cessors have found necessary, and carrying his doctrine 
of non-interference to the limit of allowing civil war in 
Bahawalpur. When their chiefs indicted injuries upon 
the Company’s Government the means of redress to 
which he resorted were those recognised by the law of 
VOL. II »45 b 
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nations. Eulers who took the sword had only them¬ 
selves to blame for the consequences. V If kingdoms like 
Lahore and Pegu had provoked conquest and suffered 
the penalty of annexation, smaller chieftains like the 
sons of. Tularam who violated good faith could not 
expect to be forgiven.) The policy of non-interference 
could only be upheld by strictness in punishing flagrant 
rupture of treaties or engagements. On the other 
hand, when the Ni^lrn became deeply indebted to the 
Company, ample time was given to him to meet Iris 
liabilities, notwithstanding that the needs of the 
Government of India were urgent, and in the General 
settlement which was ultimately arrived at the greatest 
forbearance was shown to him. The Mir of JQ^irpur 
committed a deliberate fraud, and the lenient penalty 
exacted for his forgery was the restitution of districts 
to which he had no title. The Baja ofoSikkim insulted 
the British Government, seized its representative, and 
as a consequence was compelled by force to give up a 
tract of 16/0 square miles. The removal of titular 
sovereigns was a necessary complement to the doctrine 
of independence. Theie was no place, jn t he sy ste m o f 
foreign-relations with Indian princes for moc k sove r eign- 
ties. So far, then, as th/s Inbgraphy has gone there was 
nothing in the firfld of foreign policy tc/justify the 
epithets of “grasping,” “lwttsh,” and “u&pist,” so reck¬ 
lessly flung at the Marquis of Dalhousie after his death. 
It has now to be seen whether the circumstances attend¬ 
ing his annexations merit these and even stronger terms 
of censure. 

To impute th e mutiny of the Sepoys to one man 
an fL i_n particular To a smgfcracE'Tn his eventful lifp.~Tw 
as if ope s hou Id blame or praise one"set of ijgur es~in~a 
long column oiTaccmrnt of-the total. Yet the policy of 




















lapse pursued by Lord Dalhousie was in 1857 and for| 
many years afterwards treated as the main cause of that] 
outbreak. Time and reason have now produced a strong ' 
reaction against the violence o f expression which com- ~ 
pared his annexation to “coun ting out the spoil of 
brigands in a wood,” and represented the Governo r- 
General as the author of “many unw ise anH nnjnet- 
acts/’ Mr. Bosworth Smith shows a truer conception 
of public opinion when he refers to Lord Dalhousie in 
more measured language as an administrator whose 


“ ^superlative merits were temporarily obscured by the 
share which h is annexations were t henTupposed to have 
had in bnnging~on the mut iny.” That the annexation 
of Oudh added fuel to the fire of discontent need not be „ 
denied, but here it must be remembered that Oudh was an-^ 
nexed as an act of State, and with no reference whatever / 
to the law of lapse which is the subject of this chapter. 
Opinions may differ as to whether it was in any 
/particular case wise to refuse sanction to the adoption 
of a son by a Hindu ruler who had no lineal male 
descendant. Granted, again, that sound policy and 
justice permitted annexation in certain circumstances, 
the question remains whether the Governor-General 
_ took a correct view of the circumstances in those cases 
rJjhere he applied the rule. To assist a judgment on 
these points an endeavour will be made presently to 
explain the rule adopted by Lord Dalhousie and the 
facts of each application of it. But before that part of 
the subject is reached two propositions must be proved. 
>J'he first is that Lord Dalhousie did not invent the 
doctrine, and that, so far from extending its application 
he restricted it to “ dependent ” states. It is true that 
the occasions for applyihgthe policy were more frequent 
m his time than in that of his predecessors. But it was 
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an accident that between 1848 and 1856 so many rulingj 
princes of dependent states should have died without J| 
male heirs. <Sihe second proposition is that considera¬ 
tions of justice only enter into the discussion in a very 
qualified sense. The expression “ unjust acts ” must be 
examined with proper regard to the fact that between 
suzerain and dependent powers there is no law of man 
by which the issues of justice or conformity to law cam 
be settled. If an appeal to the law of God is intended, i 
the point for determination is whether Lord Dalhousie’s \ 
decisions commended themselves to his own conscience, \ 
to the judgment of the Government he served, and to y 
public opinion. 

^Certain it is that the Governor-General not only 
act ed according to rule and precedent, but was even " 

encouraged to apply the rule of lapse by the authorities" 

at home . So far back as 1834, the Court of Directors 
had laid down their policy in regard to certain adop¬ 
tions in these terms:—“ W herever it is optional wit h 
you to give or to withhold your consent to adoptions, 
the indulgence should be the exception and notPTEe 
rule, and should never be granted but as aT ,special 


mark of approbat ion.” In the course of buiTdiiig up~ 
their dominion, the Company had granted protection 
to numerous* countries over which some upstart, some 
military adventurer, or some rebellious-subject of a 
former dynasty, had acquired rule by violence. The 
British took the facts as they found them, and attempted 
no general investigation into titles. They suffered the 
states to exist because, they were in existence. They 
simpiy brought into their system a number of separate 
groups just as they happened to find them at the 
moment when they resolved to substitute order for 
anarchy. They imposed a sudden peace upon hundreds 
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of princes and chiefs whether they held their own or 
had usurped the rights of others. Their toleration went 
so far as to forgive gross injuries. Occasionally they 
had saved, out of the wreckage of a state that made / 
war upon them, a dependent principality like Satara,*/ 
which theyvbestowed as an act of policy upon a ruling 
family. ~>0udh itself was restored to its Wazir after 
his defeat at Buxar. There were states whi ch British 
policy h ad called into existence, and th e same noTW • 
might, if it could do so wit hout breach of public fai th, 
limit or termina te..their s overeign rig hts There were 
other principalities of independent and definite political 
existence with as good a title to sovereignty as the 
British could boast. But the majority of°the Native 
States that still exist owe their preservation, and in 
rare cases their existence, to the policy pursued by the 
compaxfy of merchants who (resolutely tried at first 
to avoid extension of their dominion\ (After the 
Pindari war a new idea dominated the BritW, and by 
the year 1834 they clearly foresaw their future’ respon¬ 
sibilities, and desired to consolidate their territory 
It was therea fter_c ontrary to their aims to re-grant 
states^ It was better for themselves they thought,^ 
and for their protected allies, to take advantage of their 
reversionary rights, and to add to British dominion 
any countries that might lapse owing to the failure of 
heirs. It _was in pursuance of this policy that, in 1840 


sanction to adopt an heir was mfn^rl ti b^ 
the Angria family who ruled in Knlnl^ g 0) t 
it has already been shown in a previous chapter 1 that 
Mandavi was annexed and treated as a lapse by Lord 
Dalhousie’s predecessors. Again \ in August, 1842, the 
titular dignity of the Nawabs of Shrat was extinguished, 


1 Vol. i. chap. iv. p. 13?. 
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*&nd the occasion was taken by Lord Auckland s Govern¬ 
ment to declare their intention “to persevere in the 
one clear and direct course of abandoning no just and 
honourable accession of territory or revenue, while all 
existing claims of right are a ^ f^e same time scrupu¬ 
lously maintained.” yTJiere was neither shame felt nor 
secrecy employed in this pronouncement of public 
policy which was made before Lord Dalhousie took 
office. j His appointment as Governor - General was 
followed by no change of policy in the treatment of 
lapses. On the contrary, in a letter dated the 7th 
of February, 1849, Sir John Hobhouse wrote as 
follows:— 


It seems fated that you should have plenty to do in your day, 
/^*Who knows but that in a plain coat you may add more millions 
I of men to the Empire than any one of your predecessors in 
epaulets ? Of course all this will or may be done against the 
V inclination of everyone concerned, particularly of yourself. 

The same language was used by nearly every 
President of the Board of Control from the beginning to 
the end of Lord Dalhousie s term of service as Governor- 
General. Sir Charles Wood, it is true, adopted a more 
cautious attitude, and after the mutiny laid down a 
new policy, which he set forth in the following passage 
of his despatch to the Government of India, dated 
the 26th of July, 1860 “ It is not by the extension* 

of our empire that its permanence is to be secured, \ 
but by the character of British rule in the territories 
already committed to our care; and by practically 
demonstrating that we are as willing to respect the 
rights of others as we are capable of maintaining oui 7 
own/' Yeleven he was ready to annex “with a good 


case. 


-jLsi^even w icauj w — £>- 

Fate~~mdeed, as Hobhouse had pro^iesled,''* 
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ided tlie Marquis of Dalhousie with many occasions 
for taking with a good case, and a less strong or con¬ 
sistent Governor-General might have held back. But 
he regarded public policy more than his own personal 
inclinations or the criticisms which he expected. He 


never closed his eye to the vision of railways, canals, 
and other public works which he designed for the 
benefit of India, including the Native States, and 
which he could not carry out without consolidating 
the scattered dominions of the Company, and improving 
the revenues. Therefore he accepted the occa sions 
which presented themselves for removing breaks of 

gauge in jurisdiction and administration, an d for 

bringing into order and unity the British territories 

which h ad been acquired with no systematic design. 
On the 24th of April, 1854, Sir Charles Wood "wrote 
with reference to one of these occasions — 



I agree with y ou in wishing that Nagphr had not fallen in 
justat present. It migtit have waiteJw ith advantage "to iis. and' ^ ^ 
yith no detriment to its inhabitantsTas T hear'that it was tolerably^ ^' 
administered. I am by no means ImpntiehTl'o~\al)sorfi alT these ^ ^ 
states, though I suppose it will come toltl i islh't Ee e nd. Howeve rT 
we cannot control the time o f falling in. and it would be absurd 
to make a new grant simply because the time was inopportune. 


The expression “ new grant ” deserves notice. The 
co mmon phrase “ annexation ” lays emphasis upon 
a single, and the most invidious, feature of the policy 

pi lapse. It is to be borne in mind that the sta tes 
bro ught under British dominion by the so-called “ law 

of lapse” were states which could not, according to 

the practice of the day, be continued under Native rule 
without a formal re-grant to an adopte d son when 

entitle d 

to succeed. 
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“ L a w of lapse” is as loose an expression as that 
e mployed in the condemnation of the Gove rnor ~ 
(General’s proc e edings as unjust, or by himself in his 
own, defenc e^ that'h,e had act ed with ju stice. Those 
Avho appeal to justice must understand the narrow, 
sense in which such phrases apply. It was a well- 
established principle in India that in the absence of 
male issue the ruler of a subordinate or dependent 
state could not defeat the reversionary rights of his 
superior by introducing an adopted son, or bequeath¬ 
ing his principality to another without the sanction 1 
ol that superior. Hindu law required for ceremonial 
purposes the continuance of the family by adoption. 
It recognised the right ol the child adopted to succeed 
to the private property of the deceased adoptive father. 
But it drew a marked distinction between public and 
private estates, between a principality and personal 
property, and between sovereignty with its attributes 
and other property. The issue, whether the Native) 
State should, in the circumstances Tllldei~consideration, i 
be continued or absorbed, rested with the overlord. ' 
In the time of the Peshwa, ready money was worth 
more than dominion over a state with a disputed 
succession. The Peshwa therefore usually sold the 
sanad or title to adopt to the highest bidder. He 
charged a nazhfcma, or succession duty, and if the 
party who paid it could not hold his own, the suzerain 
was ready to issue a second sanad on payment to 
someone else who could. The British Government 
had a perfect right either to follow this precedent or 
to introduce some other plan in regard to successions. 
Lord Dalhousie, with the approval of the Home 
Government, refused to sanction an adoption, when 
a dependent state lapsed for want of a male heir, if 
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thought that public policy demanded annexation. 


But he mad ejimple provision for the families of those 
who thus lost~~£Eeif~sbvereigntie3 . _ They who cond^r T 7 
his acts as unjus t forget th at justice^ presupposes laws, 
and laws involve the existence of a society wh ich can 
enforce its ideas of right and wrong . There never was, 
and there is not now in India, any supreme court havino- 
jurisdiction over states or property outside British India, 
and capable of deciding questions between the para¬ 
mount power and its subordinate allies. Nor, again, 
does international law provide a remedy; for the 
Indian protected princes are not members of a society 
of nations. In the absence, then, of constitutional or' 


international law, questions of right or wrong must be 
decided by the highest executive authorities, by the 
conscience of the chief actors, or by public or 
private judgments. The President of the Board, the""' 
Courts of Directors, and the public oninh^TtlT c 
time confirmed Lo rd Dalhousie’s proceedings. Posterity 

not - If-flie^a re still 

challenged, his defence must lie in the vindication of 
his policy on grounds of public utility, and in the 
evidence that he applied that policy in each instance 1 
to the proper class of chiefships and in the circum-l 
stances in which a lapse had really occurred. ' 

His guiding principles will be gathered from the 
following correspondence. On the 9th of May,- 1854 
the President of the Board (complained 1 that Lord 
Dalhousie had dealt with Karauli and Tehri without 
first referring home. He went on to express his own 
objections to adoptions, a view which after the mutiny 
he modified. He had already told the Governor-General 
that he was opposed to,I lfai:-,fetched adop ti ons in 
to defeat a lapse ”; he now told him that in cases of 
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succession to an independent sovereignty where no 
question of lapse was raised, he preferred the selection 
of a competent ruler to an adoption. “ l am.” he wrote . 

“ against bolstering up the system of adaption unneces- 
sarlly! IFlt has beenthe long-continue d custom, and 
1 is~~s trictly a cc ording to rule~I dcT~not wishto break in_ 
upon it; but where these two condi tions do not exist , 
and you still wi sh to maintain~a .Native rale r^ X would 
•place on the throne th e Native w hom I con sidered the, 
best calculated to fmvnrn the country well, andi lCJinxigt 
acceptable t o the 'pe ople andlriendly to u& ” By such 
means he thought that a guarantee might be afforded 
that the state would be governed well and friction with 
the British power be avoided. It mav-joc casion ^urp ri^e 
t o thos e who have gained experience of the modern 
system, that it should ha ve occu rred neither—tQ__the 
President oT th e Board, nor to thq Govern or-Gen era l, 
that an adoptj on~o5ered a moreZexcelIenh-way. of atta in- 
ing these obje cted/Since the mutiny, the plan of allow¬ 
ing an adoption with its long minority has been found 
the best means of introducing the temporary control 
of the paramount power, and correcting the abuses 
of the Native administration during such minority. 
Those who recognise the advantages of the new policy 
must bear in mind that such a solution was opposed to 
the rigid principle of non-interference in a Native State 
which was followed in 1850, and of which an instance 
has already been given in the case of Bah&walpur. 
True to that doctrine Lord Dalbousie replied warmly 
on the 29th of June, 1854 :— 

I repeat that a Hindu principality, such as Tehri, not tributary, \ 
nor subordinate, and not having the British Government as its \ 
paramount in the technical sense, has a perfect right to regulate ' 
its own succession; and the Government of India has no more- 
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Ao interfere with it than it has to meddle with the succession 
of France. 


This unqualified declaration indicates at once the 
long interval between the doctrines now applied and 
the views of a former generation as put on paper by a 
Governor-General in the 'fifties. No one hears to-day 
of the “ independence" of Native States, or compares the 
prote cted semi-sovere i gnties of India to th e nation of 
Fra nce.^ The divisio n between dependent and inde- 
pendent states, or between subordinate, t ributary, and 
non-subordinate chiefshi p^JiasJ3.eemswept-awav. Large 
or small, old or new, all Native States are recognised 
as equally entitled to protection, equally outside the 
sphere of British law, and equally liable to interference 
when the supreme necessity arises. If the object in 
view is to improve their administration and to insure 
their co-operation, it is attained without the sledge¬ 
hammer of annexation or any scruples about their 
independence. 

In 1854 it was far otherwise. Reviewing his past 
course of action, Lord Dalhousie wrote on the 13th of 
June in that year :— 


I had a definite principle of distinction in my mind, and I 
think it is a sound one. There are three chief classes of Hindu 
States in India. 

1st. Hindu sovereignties which are not tributary, and which / 
are not and never have been subordinate to a paramount power; 

2nd. Hindu sovereignties and chiefships which are tributary, 
and which owe subordination to the British Government as their . / 
paramount, in the place of the Emperor of Delhi, the Peshwa, 


etc. ; 

3rd. Hindu sovereignties and chiefships created or revived by / 
the sanad (grant) of the British Government. 

Over principalities of the first class I contend that we have 
no power whatever, and have no right, except that of might, over 
their adoptions. 
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J Principalities of the second class require our assent to adoption, 
which we have a right to refuse, but which policy would usually 
I lead us to concede. 

In the principalities of the third class I hold that succession 
should never be allowed'to go by adoption. 

Whatever we may think of this classification by the 
light of modern theories, it commended itself to Sir 
Charles Wood, who, on the 9th of August, expressed 
his views in these terms :— 


To prevent mistakes I will tell you how I distinguish them. 

First. States which have from a time antecedent to our rule 
been independent or quasi-independent, not tributary or owing more 
than nominal allegiance to any superior. 

Secondly. States dating from a similar period, but owing their 
origin distinctly to a grant from some authority to which we'nave 
succeeded, and tributary. 

Thirdly. States owing their origin to our grant or gift/ 

In the first class I apprehend that an adoption properly made 
ought, as a matter of course, to be recognised. In the second, we 
may or may not recognise it as we choose, recognition being the 
general practice. In the third, if heirs fail, according to the 
terms^of our grant, we annex. .. 

Such was the policy of annexation which Lord 
Dalhousie pursued in the case of seven states, and 
proposed half-heartedly to apply to Karauli ; and it is 
evident that it was a policy of restricted application. 1 
Yet there are many writers, besides Sir John StH'achey, 
who still refer to Lord Dalhousie’s rule of lapse as if it 
threatened the existence of every principality. Such 
language was perhaps natural when the excitement of 
the mutiny led men to indulge in bitter and exaggerated 
language. But it is time now to correct false impressions 
which took root in that heated atmosphere of contro- 

1 Nothing can be clearer than the explanation of his policy by the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, even in the case of Satara, on p. 35 of the Return “Rajah of 
Berar,” ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 26th of July, 1854. 
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versy, and to challenge the statement th at Lor d 
Dalhousie’s policy rendered the extinction of"“nearly 
ajl the Native States of India a question of tim e • 

only.” * 1 

Such a contingency never entered into the mind or 
the plans of the Governor-General, and it is due to his 
memory that we should remember how large a number 
of states in India fell in the first of his categories 
exempt from all danger of lapse. From Baluchistan 
along the whole northern border of India up to Burma, 
all states, except Kashmir and a few Hill states, were 
immune. In the next place, none but Hindu dynasties 
were threatened. Of them, the Rajput states, wh ether 
in Central India, Bombay, or Rajputan a, could with 
r are exceptions claim to be neither tribn w ^ 
ordinate to the Peshw^o r to the Moghals, in the sl^se 

inteaded. The aborigina l chiefships protected bv the 

forests and mount ains of the Dekhan were equally 

sech^JrmJapse. It is true that a large number of 

the smaller Hindu states came into the second category, 
but of them Lord Dalhousie expressly wrote that our 
policy w ould usually concede the right of adopt,^ 
Finall y, none but dependen t Hindu states were liable 
to the~risk o f lapse, and then~5nl ?~when 
necessary to adop tion! In plain truth nothing~eitIier 
in the policy or in the actions of the Governor-General 
can be found to justify the popular error that he sought 
to. suppress nearly all the Native States. His scheme 
was one of rectification and consolidation ^ 
parry in g o ut tha t great plan he anne xed^WTh~Wff_ 
a-dozen principa lities. ' 

It was perhaps unfortunate that the question of 
annexing Satara came up for decision before the 

1 Sir John Strachey’s India, 1903, p, 462. 
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Governor-General bad time to make himself familiar 
with the complicated problem of the position of the 
Native States, and when his attention was occupied 
with rebellion in the Punjab. Not that fuller know¬ 
ledge would have modified his action, but it certainly 
would have led him to qualify his language. It must 
also be noted that while Lord Dalhousie’s mind was 
yet open, the very first letter which he received at 
Calcutta from Hobhouse, dated the 24th of December, 
1847, contained this obvious incitement to annexation :— 


The death of the ex-Raja of Satara certainly cornea at a very 
opportune moment. The reigning Raja is, I hear, in very bad 
health, and it is not at all impossible we may soon have to decide 
upon the fate of his territory. I have a very strong opinion that 
on the death of the p resent prince wit hout a son, and no adoption 

should be p ermitted, this petty pri ncip al ity should be merged_in 
the British Empir e; and if the qu estion is decided in m y “day 

of sext onship,” I shall leave no stone unturned to bring about 

that result. But, of course, I should like to have your opinion 
on the subject. 

Did ever Governor-General enter upon a line of 
policy with stronger pressure from higher authority ? 
But although Lord Dalhousie never sheltered himself 
under this pronouncement, his critics ought in honesty 
to have referred to it. For himself he was no t long- 
i n discovering that Presidents of the B oard began to 
wave r when members of Parliament threatened proceed¬ 

ings in the House, and he therefore took care that hi s 
minutes and desp atches should contain a full state ment 
of his reasons for the course pursued by hi m. On the 
7th of May, Hobhouse wrote to say that George 
Thompson and other members were agitating in favour 
of an adoption, and he added, “ I am tired and never 
wish to hear Satara mentioned for the rest ot my' 

dagTT” 
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Satara, however, gave rise to a controversy which 
was not set at rest for many a long day. The facts 
are not difficult to follow. This prosperous little state, ' 
situated in the Dekhan and interposing a long strip of 
foreign territory between the Company’s large military 
stations of Poona and Belgaum, had originally been 
fixed upon as his retreat by Shahuji, the grandson of 
Sivaji, founder of the Maratha power. When Sliahuji 
found that the real authority in the Maratha con¬ 
federacy had been usurped by his Brahman minister 
Balaji Vishvanath, who founded the line of Peshwas, 
he betook himself to Satara, seventy-five miles from 
Poona, and gave himself up to a life of pleasure. His 
successors continued to live there as utter puppets or 
prisoners of the Peshwas until the overthrow of the 
Peshwa’s power at the battle of Kirki in 1817. Q u t 0 f 
the wreckage of the Maratha dominion Lord Hastings 

determined, as an act of policy, to preserve Satara as 

a separate state, and to maintain its Raja. j n comfor t 
^nddignity. By a treaty dated the 25th of September, 
1819, the Raja Pratap Sing was recognised under the 
condition that he should hold no communication with 
other powers or states u nder pain of forfeiting 

advantages conferred upon him . Pratap Sing failed to 

abide by this engagement. Convicted of entering into 
negotiations with Goa and Nagpur, and even of tamper¬ 
ing with the fidelity of the Company’s 23rd Regiment 
of Bombay Infantry, he was deposed and removed as 
a pensioner to Benares in 1839. The Company 
now^for a second time have annexed Satara. But 
instead of “doing so’lheyThbught it expedient to 
recognise as Raja one Shahuji, or Appa Sahib, the 
brother of the ex-Raja. In making this proposal, Sir 
•I. Carnac, Governor of Bombay, observed that neither 
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the deposed Baja nor his brother had any children or 
.were likely to have any. He added— 

It follows, therefore, that on the demise of the new Raja the 
Satara state would lapse to the British Government, unless indeed 
it should then be judged expedient to allow this line of princes 
to be continued by the Hindu custom of adoption, a question 
which should be left entirely open to consideration when the 
event shall actually occur. 


The contingency expected arrived in due course. The 
ex -Eaja died at Benares in 1847 without a child of his 
own, and without recognition of the son whom he had 
adopted. The Eaja who had succeeded him on his part 
refused to adopt the child selected by his brother, and 
leaving no issue of his own he too died on the 5th ol 
April, 1848. But on his deathbed he hastily summoned 
a lad named Yenkatrao and adopted him. Intelligence 
of this event reached Lord Dalhousie just as he heard 
of the “ ugly occurrence at Multan.” He issued orders 
to the local Government to do nothing which would 
commit him to recognise the adoption, and then awaited 
the report and opinions of the members of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. 

When these documents reached him he found that 
Lord Falkland, who had meanwhile succeeded Sir G. 
Clerk in the Government of Bombay, and both the 
members of the Governor's Council, Eeid and Willoughby, 


concurred in the view that justice and fairness admitted 
of annexation, while public policy, and in particular the 
advantage of consolidating th e Company’s dominio n, 
told in favour of applying the doctrine of lapse. Sir 
George Clerk had, it is true, thought otherwise. He 
held that our views and practice in regard to adoptions 
had been capricious. He allowed, however, that “ we 
have no Hindu laws to guide us in such cases,” and 
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our treaties were ambiguous. Annexa tion ,_he 
frankly admitted, would give us the connecting l ink 
Between our Dekhan and Souther n Maratha countr y, 
hut this adv antage might be gained by means of an 
all-powerful influence based up on adherence to the 

"the midst of these un- 
of Bombay was for 


spirit of our 


treaties. In 

Governor 


certainties, the late 
recognising as heir the son who had been adopted. 

Lord Dalliousie reviewed the whole position in his 
minute dated the 30th of August, 1848. That and 
other papers have been published, 1 and it will suffice 
to say that he arrived at the conclusion that both as 
a matter of right and as an act of sound policy the 
Bri tish Government ought to refuse its sanction t o 
ado ption and should a nnex Satara. __The right of the 
adopted son to succeed to the private property! and 
the~claim of fa mily and servants to liberal allow - 
ances’ were r ecogn ised by him , and provision was ma de 
a ccor dingly. The same view was taken by the Court 
after a warm discussion at Leadenhall Street. Sixteen 
Directors agreed with Mr. Mangles that Satara was a 
“ dependent ” state, and only six raised their voices 
on the other side. On the 24tli of January, 1849, 
thirteen Directors signed the despatch which ordered 
annexation and settled the rule of lapse in these 
terms:— 

“ The result of our deliberations,” they wrote, “ is that we are 
fully satisfied that by the general law and custom of India a 
dependent principality, like tnat of Satara, cannot pass to an 
adopted heir without the consent of the paramount power j that 1 
we are under no pledge, direct or constructive, to give such J 
consent; and that the general interests committed to our charge^" 1 
are best consulted by withholding it.” 

1 Return to an order of the House of Commons dated the 5th of February, 
1840. 
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Such was the doctrine of lapse laid down by the 
Court for the guidance of its Governor-Generals; and 
it is necessary to remember that the President of the 
Board of Control did not use his powers to modify the 
terms of it. On the contrary, he told Lord Dalhousie 
that he entirely concurred, and he was prepared to 
justify himself if he were attacked in Parliament. The 
House of Commons had already acquired some acquaint¬ 
ance with the history of Satara. In 1847 Hume had 
moved a resolution for an inquiry into the deposition 
of the ex-Raj a. Hobhouse spoke on the subject at great 
i length on the 6th of July, 1847, and Hume's motion 
was defeated by 44 against 23 votes. Hume and his 
friends now warmly resented the annexation, and at 
last secured Tuesday the 26th of June, 1849, for 
the discussion. But the interest of the House was 
languid, and when again the 6tli of July was fixed for 
the debate, the affairs of Ireland intervened and put 
an end to further agitation. It may therefore be said 
that public opinion supported the decision of the 
Governor-General. 

But it must be admitted that his minute went 
further than either the public or he himself was ‘really 
prepared to go. The following passage in it has often 
been attacked as implying that under no conditions would 
Lord Dalhousie give his sanction to an adoption : — 

^ f I hold that on all occasions where heirs natural shall fail, the 
/territory should be made to lapse and adoption should not be 
(permitted, excepting in those cases in which some strong political 
/reason may render it expedient to depart from this general rule. 

This is the sentence which Sir John Stracliey quotes 
to prove the danger of universal annexation. But on 
several occasions Lord Dalhousie wrote to Hobhouse 
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JL . t0 pomt °, ufc that hls w ords, when read 
with their context, only applied to dependent Hindu 

sovereignties, and on the 25th of March, 1850, he made - 
tins confession to the former :— 


™ fc a WOrd t0 t0 a “y bod y who believes from my 
nute that I meant to intimate an opinion that Government 
should withhold its assent from all adoptions of Hindu princes 
t is scandalously ill-expressed, and bears doubtless the above 
construction. I deserve to be abused for expressing myself so 
loosely, and I shall give my cheek to the smiter. 


ft need only be added as some excuse for the author 
that his minute was written at the end of a Calcutta 
August, when in the sultry discomfort of the climate 
a mass of business, and especially the anxieties of the 
Punjab rebellion, were pressing heavily upon his mind. 

Put later on, in his minute 1 on Nagpur, he set forth his 
views in unmistakable terms, and in every case except 
ivarauli he kept uniformly within the lines of policy 
which have already been stated. Actions are, it must 
be abutted, the best proof of a inm's in itio™ 
i.t-^sjiard l ^fair to single_o ut_a loose expression in a 
gigg le minute and proclaim it as a con di™!™ proof 
a Governor-General's policy 

The annexation of Jaij^hr, a petty state of 165 ism 
square miles, followed close on the heels of Satara. 
Then after an interval of five years, another and 
more important state, that of Jhansi, situated in 
the same part of India as Jaitpur, with an area of 
2532 square miles, also fell in under the doctrine 
°f lapse. It will save some repetition of the facts 
vve deal with both of these annexations together. 
Iliey were strictly in accordance with the rule laid 
down by the Court of Directors ; and the extension 

1 See minute quoted at the end of this chapter, p. 178. 
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.ritish dominion over this part of Bandelkhand 
was a great step in the work of consolidation which 


Lord Dalhousie rightly regarded as a matter of the 
highest importance. The tract of country known as 
Bandelkhand lies south of the Jumna and north of 
the Jabalpur districts of the Central Provinces. Its 
strategical value was early recognised by the Peshwas 
when they began to dream of an Indian Maratha empire, 
and a suitable occasion for intervention presented itself 
to them while the Bandela States were struggling with 
the Pathan chief of Farukhabad. Baji Rao Peshwa 
then interfered to rescue the Raja of Kalinjar, and as 
a reward for his services demanded and obtained an 
estate near Jhansi and a considerable portion of 
eastern Bandelkhand. At that time jhansi itself still 
belonged to Orcha, then known as Tehri, and the 
Marathas proceeded to take it also. The_ Peshw a, 
ho wever, was not long in discovering that he could 

not co ntrol Bandelkhand f rom distan t Po ona, an d he 
therefore adopted the plan of parcelling out his acquisi¬ 

tions in that part of Hindustan amongst his sub or¬ 
d inates and adherents, retaining for himself sovereign 
rights and tr ibyte. The Company in its turn, when 
it was confronted by the probability of hostilities with 
the Marathas, was equally alive to the value of this 
country as a chain in its communications. Accordingly, 
by various arrangements arising out of the Treaty of 
Bassein, concluded with Baji Rao on the 31st of 
December, 1802, Lord Wellesley obtained a cession of 
territory in Bandelkhand worth £361,600 a year. The 
new districts were with truth described as “ disturbed 
and ravaged by rebels,” and in asserting their rights 
the Company came to blows with some of the local 
chiefs and to terms with others. Then, on the fall of 
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the Peshwa in 1817, all his sovereign rights were 
formally transferred to the British, who thus became 
the undisputed suzerain power in Bandelkhand, and 
lost no time in introducing a political settlement. 
Amongst the numerous chiefs whose titles were con¬ 
firmed or recognised by them were those of Jalaun and 
Jaitpur. The former of these states was confirmed in 
the possession of Nana Govind Rao by Lord Hastings, 
under an agreement dated November, 1817, whereby 
the chief, his heirs, and successors, were recognised as 
rulers of the state. Nana Govind Rao was succeeded 
by his son, and on the death of the latter in 1832, the 
widow was allowed to adopt a son. The son then 
selected died in 1840, and sanction to a second adop- 
tion was withheld, the state being treated as a lap se hv 
Lord Ellenborou gh. The other statf, Jaitpur, deserved 
less consideration, for in 1842 its Raja was deposed 
for rebellion. But th» principality was continued under 
the rule of Raja Kliet Sing, who died in 1849 without 
male issue. Thereon Lord Dalhousie annexed it, follow¬ 
ing the precedent set by Lord Ellenborough. It may be 
admitted that these acts, however justifiable, created 




some alarm in the minds of the neighbouring chiefs, 
many of whom joined the mutineers in 1857 and 
suffered for their disloyalty. 

The circumstances of Jhansi, another Hindu depen- is 54 
dent principality, were somewhat similar to those of its I 
neighbour. In 1817 Rao Ramchand was created by fl 
Lord Hastings hereditary ruler of th e state on the 
terms of “subordinat e co-operation.” When he died 
childless in 1835, his uncle, Raghunath Rao, a leper, 

Was recognised as his successor in preference to a son 
adopted on his deathbed. The new Raja ruled in¬ 
famously, and the public revenues fell from eighteen 
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lakhs to about three before his death occurred in 1838. 


As he left no lineal heir, his brother, Gangadhar Rao, 
was acknowledged as* his successor, and he too proved 
so unfit to. rule that the country was administered for 
him by the British/ In November 1853 he died, leaving 
no issue, but having adopted a son on the day before 
his death. Lord Dalhousie, in a minute dated the 27th 
of February, 1854, examined the whole position; and 
cpioting a memorandum written by Sir Charles Metcalfe 
on the 28th of October, 1837, in which the right of a 
grantor to resume such an estate on failure of heirs 
male of his body 'was emphasised, he held that the 
doctrine of lapse laid, down by the Court of Directors 
in the case of Satara on the 24th of January, 1849, 
was clearly applicable. ‘(The dependent nature of 
Jhansi does not admit of dispute.’] So he expressed 
himself; and it is obvious that the state was both 
dependent and tributary, revived more than once in 
recent years by the British Government, and therefore 
in the third class of his classification of states,. 


^ “ There is no heir,” he wrote, “ of the body of the late Raja— 
there is no heir whatever of any Raja or Subadar of Jhansi with 
whom the British Government has at any time had relations ; the 
late Raja was never expected by his own people to adopt, and a 
previous adoption by the Raja, whom the British Government 
constituted hereditary chief of Jhansi, was not acknowledged by 
the British Government. Wherefore it follows that the right to 
refuse to acknowledge the present adoption by Gangadhar Rao is 
yplaced beyond question.” 

If the question of right was thus settled, the question 
of policy was even less open to doubt. 'The country “lies 
in the midst of British districts,” and the administration 
of British territory would, as Lord Dalhousie held, be 
improved by its annexation, while the people of Jhansi 
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would gain the benefits of a progressive, firm, and 
peaceful rule. The territory was therefore added to 
the North-Western (now known as the United) Pro- - 
vinces, and ample provision was made for the Bani 
and those whose livelihood was affected by the transfer. 

It is necessary now to go back to the year 1849, 
and examine the eh^Uinstances in which the three small.. 
states of Sambajpur, Bagliatfand Udqjptir were treated^* ~ 1 £ 
as lapses in that and the following years. It would ^ 1 
be hard to deny that the doctrine approved by the 
Court applied to these cases, or to assert that the 
claimants were unjustly treated. But on the question 
of policy there is room for difference of opinion, and 
in two of these instances Lord Canning partially revised 
the acts of his predecessor. 

Sambalpur lies on either side of the Mahanadi, a 1S49. 
river which discharges itself into the Bay of Bengal 
not far from the mouth of the Ganges. In the period 
with which we are dealing it was regarded as part of 
the south-western frontier of Bengal. To-day it is in¬ 
cluded in the Central Provinces. The Baja of Nagpur 
had conquered it, but was unable to govern it. I It had 
in fact become the scene of constant disturbances and 
disputed successions, until in 1820 the British Govern¬ 
ment attempted to establish order by recognising 
Mahendra Sa as its Raj I. After his death in 1827, 
the old disorders resumed their sway, and British 
troops were called in to suppress a rebellion. This 
being effected, Narayan Sing was replaced on the 
throne and the troops were withdrawn. A pretender, 
however, appeared in the person of Surendia Sing, who 
for murder and insurrection was seized and sentenced 
in 1840 to imprisonment for life in the British jail 
of Chutia Nagpur. Nine years later, Narayan Sing 
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his troubled reign to a close, leaving liis 
country—which was then reckoned as covering an area 
of 4693 square miles—utterly impoverished, and with 
an annual revenue of only £7300. A s he died without 
issue, t he state was treated as a lap se. For the events 
which followed the Governor-General must no doubt 
bear the blame that attaches to ignorance of what was 
going on around him. Unknown to him or any of his 
government at Calcutta, the same influences were at 
work as in the country of the Santals, and the Bengal 
authorities were not alive to their responsibilities. In 
a pestilential climate, with no roads or comforts, the 
Europeans were apt to leave matters to their subordi¬ 
nates. ^The country could not be governed at all with¬ 
out incurring expenditure, and native officials were 
accustomed to regard the land revenue as a ready and 
unfailing source of supply! The land tax was therefore 
at once increased by 25 per cent. The tax-payers, 
especially the Brahmans, appealed to the nearest 
English official, but their complaints went by unheeded. 
The local administration was still starved, and in 1854 
a further addition of one-fourth was made to the land 
assessment. Vj'io wonder, then, that the people thought 
they had little to gain from British government?^ When 
therefore the mutineers in 1857 released Burendra Sa 
from prison, he was welcomed back by his people. 
Hunted down and driven from jungle to jungle, he at 
last surrendered himself ; but with rest his spirits 
returned, and he escaped from his warders and lived 
for years to spread terror in the villages by his whole¬ 
sale murders and outrages. He was at last caught in 
1864, and by this time the British grip upon the 
administration in the dark corners of India had been 
strengthened. Order was restored and has been since 
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aintained, and the people of Sambalpur have learnt 
to appreciate the benefits of their incorporation in the 
British dominion^ 

While Sambalpur after its annexation ceased for ever issi. 
t o be a Native State, the p roceedings followed by Lord 
Dalhousie in the case of Baghat were ultimately so fa r 
modified as to avoid a lapse. The history of that small 
state, in its connection with British rule, is this. 
During the Nepal war in 1815, Baghat suffered heavy 
losses of territory owing to the behaviour of its Raja. 
Three-fourths of its area were taken and sold to Patiala, 
while the remaining quarter was restored to its Raja 
Mahendar Sing. Th e Raia died without issue on t he 
lltli of July. 1839. and Lord Auckland treated his st ate 
as a lapse “ under the rule by which Jag hirs and other 

rent-free tenures lapse to the State on failure of heirs.” 
The“annual revenue was then only £700 a year, and the 
Court of Directors were disposed to be liberal where so 
small an estate was involved. They pointed out that 
the deceased had left a brother, Bijai Sing, who was 
eligible, and Lord Ellenborough who had then succeeded 
as Governor-General restored to him a part of his 
brother’s dominions. But he took the opportunity of 
retaining Kasauli, which was wanted as a Hill canton¬ 
ment, purchasing it of Bijai Sing for £500. The new 
ruler died on the 9th of January, 1849, shortly after 
the recognition of his title, and Mr. Edwards, th e 
Superintendent of the Hill states, recommended that 


Umed Sing, the first cousin of the decease d," should 

be placed on the gaddi _ Lord Dalhousie r im 

^e"* case w'aS opeirto doubt, and on the 14th o f 
Wj3ril7T8~49, ne addressed the Cnnrt. inqnii-^g ydulljcr 
. they intended to recognise the custom of cnVjntpml 
successions in the Hill states of the Punjab. On the 
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21 st of November the Court replied that as a matter 
of right none but a descendant of Mahendar Sing 
was entitled to succeed, and pointed out that the 
Succession of Bijai Sing had only been sanctioned as an 
" |ict of grace. They left it therefore to the Governor- 
General to decide the question upon his own views of 
policy. Lord Dal housie thereupon annexed the state 
in 1851, making provision for the family and dependant s 

of th e deceased ruler, who, however, refused to receive 
the p ensions offered, and ke pt open their claim until 
after the mu tiny. At that time Lord Canning, natural ly 
viewing things from a new standpoint, revised Lord 
'Uaihousie’s decision in the matter of lapse. Satisfied 
that his predecessor had right on his side7he yet thought 
it would be more politic to enter into a compromise. 
Instead of restoring the whole of the property to Umed 
Sing, he charged the state with a payment of tribute, 
and required the new Raja to resign a certain property 
regarding which a dispute had meanwhile arisen. 
Subject to these deductions, Baghat was in 1862 re¬ 
granted by a sanad to the son of Umed Sing as a 
perpetual grant to him and “ the heirs of his body.” 

\fhe principle upon which Lord Dalhousie had acted 
was thus affirmed although BaVhat still remains outside 
British India.The same result followed in the case of 
Udaipur, where also Lord Canning modified the decision 
of his predecessor. Udaipur, which to-day forms one of 
the petty states in the Central Provinces, was in 1833 
subject to the south-western frontier agency of Bengal 
established by Lord William Bentinck after the 
suppression of the Kol rebellions. Its chief, who ruled 
over an area of some 2300 square miles, was a tributary 
and subordinate of the Raja of Sarguja, who was bound 
by an engagement to preserve order in his country. 
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The Udaipur chief and his brother, who lived lawless 
lives, being convicted of manslaughter, were sent to 
prison, and as the former had no son his estate was in 
1852 declared to be a lapse. During the mutiny the 
two brothers escaped from prison, and re-established 
their authority for a short time in their former territory. 
In 1859 the survivor, one of them having since died, was 
captured and transported. The Raja of Sarguja had 
meanwhile behaved with loyalty in the mutiny, and 
although Udaipur was still technically treated as a lapse, 
it was conferred in 1860 as a reward upon that chief. 
The his tory of Udaipur affords many points of parallel 
to that of Sambalpur, and it may be admitted that the 
action tal-p n bv Lord Dalhousie exercised some effec t 
upon the events of 1857._ But apart from any considera¬ 
tions of policy, there is room for the contention that if 
the estate was rightly treated as a lapse, the reversionary 


rights of Sarguja were stronger than those of the 


British Government. 

The next case, that of Kafauli, must always be con- . 
sidered a,s the least justifiable of the measures taken by ' 

T.mvTTPJhm isie in' connection with the Native States. 

The material now available throws considerable light 



upon the aspect in which he saw matters and upon his 
course of action. It is important to remember that two 
distinct questions came before him; vthe first was 
whether Karauli was a Hindu state in Hie second class 
described on a previous page, 1 and 'therefore one in 
which leave to adopt might be refused. On this he 
decided in the affirmative and the Court overruled him. 
The other question was whether Madan Pal should be 
recognised as successor to Narsing Pal, who died in 
1852, in preference to Bharat Pal, whom the home 

1 See p. 155 above. 
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authorities had favoured. On this issue Lord Dalhousie 
was undoubtedly right and the Court were convinced 
by him. 

As to thef first question, two issues had to be 
considered. • ^pirst, whether the state was one which 
could according to rule be treated as a laj)se ^secondly, 
whether it was politic so to treat it. If Lord Dalhousie 
was wrong in his classification of the state, his reasons 
are certainly not wanting in force. On the question of 
policy it must be admitted that public opinion has 
uniformly considered it a mistake to annex any of the 
Rajput states merely because the late ruler died without, 
a son, and it has caused surprise that the Marquis of \ 
Dalhousie should not have recognised the political danger j 
of applying the rule of lapse to these ancient houses^J 
Upon this particular point the correspondence now ex¬ 
posed to view throws light. It shows that the Governor- 
General was not blind or insensible to the force of the 
opinions which were then held by those who differed 
from him. He gave way to the temptation of strong 
men, the love of consistency, but he plainly told his 
superiors that he expected to be overruled. On the 2nd 
of September, 1852, he wrote to the President Herries 
to say that he was addressing Hogg on the subject of 
Karauli because he believed that the Court took a special 
interest in questions of succession, and his letter to 
Hogg, sent by the same post, ran in these terms :— 


In my last letter I forgot to allude to the Karauli adoption 
which has been submitted to you. Though, no doubt, on the 
principle laid down in 1849, the preponderance of strict argument 
is in favour of negativing the adoption, I am quite prepared to see 
the Court take the more liberal view and desire its recognition. It 
is not worth creating any alarm about; and perhaps after all it 
may be politic to let alone these Rajput states, even though we 
have strict right on our side. 


J 
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Then follows a postscript:— 


Since I wrote about Karauli I have received a letter from 
Colonel Low, in which he urges the policy of recognising the 
adoption with reference to Kajput’s feelings, so earnestly that I 
think it right to send you an extract from his letter. He is a 
temperate and safe man, and his views will probably incline you 
still more to the liberal view which I have anticipated that the 
Court would take. On the question of right, I would not have 
deferred to him ; on the question of •policy as regards Eajputana I 
do not wish to insist upon my opinion against his. 


On receiving the decision of the Court of Directors 
adverse to himself, he at once wrote to Sir Charles 
Wood on the 5 th of March, 1853, as follows: “I anK 
very well content with your decision about Karauli/^, 
If, then, it is admitted that the Governor-General 
was wrong in his view of the Karauli succession, it 
is only fair that he should receive such credit as is 
due to an evenly-balanced mind and to the honest 
desire to place all sides of the question before the Court. 
We may now examine the facts. 

Karauli, a small Rajput state of 1260 square miles^ 
had paid tribute to the Peshwa, whose rights were ) 
transferred to the Company by the treaty of Poona iy_ 
1817. On the 9th of November of that year Lord 
Hastings took the country under his protection. The 
conduct of the Maharaja and his successors was not 
free from blame. One Maharaja had supported a 
rebellion in Bhartpur contrary to the treaty ; during the 
rule of another British interference was on four occasions 
required to settle factious disputes; heavy debts were 
due to the Company, and at no time was public- 
tranquillity properly maintained. But on the other 
hand, there .h ad been a succession of ad options on 
the failure of heirs of the body, and few rulers in India 
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could claim a more remote ancestry. As Sir C. Wood 
humorously wrote on the 9th of August, 1854: “I 
was told that all other Rajput chiefs descend from the 
Sun, but he of Karauli from the Moon, which it seems 
is a more ancient luminary than her more potent 
brother.” From such a stock Narsing Pal, himself an 
adopted son, had descended to rule at Karauli. He had 
lately died, while still in his minority, on the 10th of 
July, 1852, having, as was stated, adopted on the eve of 
his decease a distant relative named Bharat Pal, and 
leaving a much nearer kinsman, Madan Pal. 

Was Karauli a dependent state ? That seemed to the; 
Governor-General the main question. He was forced to v ’ 
the conclusion that it was “ in some sort ” a dependency, 
and there was clearly reason in his arguments. On the 
18th of September, 1854, he justified himself to Wood 
in these terms :— 

My second class of Hindu principalities contained those which 
are tributary or owe subordination to the British Government as 
their paramount, in place of the Emperor of Delhi, the Peshwa,” 
etc. If you will look to the treaty of 1817 vou_wiIl fin djbhat^ 
Karauli was subordinate t o the Peshwa and tr ibutary to him ; 

and that after his downfall that principality acknowledged the 

“ supremacy ” of the British Government and became tributary to it, 
the tribute being specially remitted by an article of the Treaty. 
Thus at all points Karauli falls into the second class. 



The line which Sir Charles took avoided a finding 
on the jprecise question raised, but adopted a common- 
sense view of the' difficulty. The President declared 
that he was ready to annex in a clear case, but not 
when a case had to be made out, and he did not hesitate 
to say that he thought that no case was made out as 
regards Karauli. Kar^ili, therefore, was not to be 
treated as a lapse. As an outcome of the incident the 
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orities at home were led to desire some clearer 
classification of states liable^to the rule of lapse. This 
view was expressed by Wood on the 25th of November, ” 
1854, when he wrote to apologise for his mistake in 
attributing to the Governor-General an intention to 
annex Tehri, a step which Lord Dalhousie certainly 
never contemplated. 


“I must confess,” he wrote, “that I did you some injustice. 
Culpa mea , as a penitent would say. I should, however, like to 
have something more uniform and intelligible laid down. You will 
see what a confusion there has been, every conceivable variety of 
course pursued, and I think the character of the British Government 
suffers. I want to see my way to something certain or clear if 1 
can, but the recent opinions altogether upset the notions I had 
formed, and I want to be enlightened.” 


The Court decided not only against the annexation 
of Karauli. but also in favour of the~ adoption ~o f 
Bharat__JBal. But, while they were deliberating, a 
strong party had been formed in favour of Madan Pal, 
whose claims were supported by some of the leading 
Bajput states. An inquiry was ordered, and a series of 
legal objections to the adoption of Bharat Pal was” 
formulated on the ground that his adoptive father was 
a minor, and that in the hurry of events various 
obligatory ceremonies had been omitted. More irnT 
portant than these considerations were the general feel¬ 
ing in Karauli and the determined support given to his 
rival by the nobles and feudal retainers of that country. 
As the Governor-General wrote to Wood on the 29th of 
June, 1854 :— 

The a doption had, even according to then- own forms, bee n 
mvaficW The pe ople ol Karauli asked for Madan Pah a n-m 0 f 
mature years, for thei r chief. All the Eajput states were formally 
consulted, and they declared that Madan Pal ought to succeed 
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Accordingly, the Court of Directors having sanctioned a native 
chief, and the Rajput states having the recognised right of elect¬ 
ing their chiefs in failure of adoption, which the Bandela states 
have not, Madan Pal was recognised as Chief of Karauli by me. 

If Lord Dalhousie erred in raising the question of 
lapse, he certainly did not err in going against the 
decision of the Court as to the choice of a successor. 
Maharaja Madan Pal Sing repaid his election by stead¬ 
fast loyalty in the mutiny, and rendered such signal 
services that the British Government raised his salute 
to seventeen guns, and remitted the debt of £11,000 
due by his state, of which mention has already been 
made. It is enough to conclude this account by observ¬ 
ing that the Marquis of Dalhousie placed clearly before 
the home authorities the “ alarm and dissatisfaction ” 
which a refusal to sanction the adoption would create, 
that he explained in detail the exceptional position held 
by Karauli in that part of India, that he invited the 
other Rajput states to advise him as to a successor to 
Narsing Pal, and that not only the Maharaja of Karauli] 
thus adopted, but all other Rajput chiefs, were firm andl 
staunch in their loyalty during the rebellion of 1857. -S 

Of the annexation of Nagpur Sir Charles Wood 
wrote in these terms on the 8th of March, 1854 :— 

You will have seen by a former letter that I encouraged your 
annexation of Nagpur, to which I have heard of no objection, even 
from John Mill, who is the great supporter of Indian independence >- 
in the East India House. 

On the 8th of April Hogg wrote to the Governor- 
General : — 



We shall probably have a discussion some time or other 
respecting Nagpur. There never was, and could not be, a clearer 
case. Still Sullivan, at the dinner to Lord Harris, selected that 
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occasion as appropriate for declaring his opinion that the annexa 
tion of Nagpur exceeded in iniquity the Eussian aggression. 




Time lias not led statesmen to take a different view"”" 
of the case from that expressed by Sir Charles Wood. 
jor such grounds of complaint as the annexation crave 
rise to are based upon what Kaye calls “ the spoliatio n 

of the palace,” and the treatment of the B hosla fund, 
. which must be dealt w ith apart from the question of 
lapse. The circumstances of the annexation are easily 
explained. The rulers of Nagpur only dated from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when Raghuji Bhosla, 
a robber chieftain, established the Maratha~ supremacy 
over the country lying between the Narbada and the 
Godaveri, and extending from the Ajanta hills east¬ 
wards to the sea^/ On his death in 1755 his son and ^ 
successor, RaglMji II., conspired with Sindhia against the \ 
British, and suffered defeat at the hands of the future » 
Duke of Wellington at Assaye. A second disaster over¬ 
took him at Argaon, and the ruler of Nagpur was 
obliged to sign the treaty of Devgaon on the 17th of 
December, 1803, whereby he lost Berar and Katak, 
with other portions of his dominions. He died in 1816, 
and after a long interval Appa Sahib* was recognised as 
his successor. The new ruler entered into secret alliances 
with Gwalior and the Pindaris, and suddenly fell upon 
the British Resident and his guard. On the 26th and 
27th of November, 1817, the brilliant action fought at 
Sitabaldi defeated his plans, and Appa Sahib soon after¬ 
wards surrendered himself to the British. He was pro¬ 
visionally restored to power, subject to certain cessions 
of territory; but as he persisted in his treacherous 
conduct, he was finally arrested on the 15th of March, 
1818, and eventually died in exile in 1840. Nagpur 
was for the second time the lawful prize of conquest. 
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and again the Government of India held its hand, ele¬ 
vating to the throne a relative of the deceased, a child 
who took the name of Raghuji III., and appointing the 
Rani Baka. Bai as his guardian. Tn T.nrd An-ffiprat 
concluded a formal agreement with the new prince whic h 
recited the fact t hat Nagpur had lain “ at the mercy of 
the British Government.” and that the “ Maharaja’s 


masnad was at its disposal.” The state was recreated 
on certain conditions of subordination, and Mr. Jenkins 
carried on the administration for the young Raja. On 
attaining his majority, Raghuji succeeded to power, and 
enjoyed it until his death on the 11th of December, 
1853. 

In a voluminous minute dated the 28th of January, 
1854, 1 Lord Dalhousie had no difficulty in proving that 
Nagpur was a dependent state conferred by the British 
upon Raghuji Bhosla, his heirs and successors, and that 
he had died without heirs natural or adopted, leaving 
j*e one who had a claim to the sovereignty. He took 


the occasion to observe that his doctrine 


<•"—" 
had 


been 


wrongly interpreted, and that his opinion in favour of 


lapses was “restricted wholly to subordinate states, 


to those dependent principalities which, either as the 


virtual creation of the British Government, or from 


; heir iormer position, stood m such relation to tnat 

government as gave to it the recognised right of a 
paramount power in all questions of the adoption of an 

~ - “ * -Li. ^ t . 


ieir to the sovereignty of the state.” In all such cases 


ie would take advantage of any lapse, if this could be 
done with the most scrupulous observance of good faith. 
The political and geographical position of Nagpur in¬ 
duced him to follow his general principle on the occasion 


1 Printed in Return to an Order ofjtlie House of Commons, July 26th, 1864, 
“ Rajah of Berar.” 
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m presented. The annexation of a territory of 80,000 
square miles would not only give the Company a revenue 
of forty lakhs of rupees, but it would consolidate their 
scattered dominions, and enclose Hyderabad in a ring 
fence. The road betweefPCalcutta ancTBombay would 
lie almost entirely in British territory, and, in short, 

“ the possession of Nagpur would combine our military 
strength, would enlarge our commercial resources, and 
would materially tend to consolidate our power.” ^ 
But it was an essential part of his plan to make 1 
generous provision for the family and dependents of the j ' 
late Raja. His arrangements in this respect were 
approved by the \Court of Directors on the 15th of 
November, 1854, as “liberal and judicious.” To the 
Rani Baka Bai, the late Regent, a stipend of £12,000 a 
year was assigned, to the eldest widow of the late Raja 
£5000, and to each of his four other widows £2500. 
Provision was also made for the surviving widow of 
Appa Sahib, and for the other ladies of the Zenana. In 
addition to these annual stipends, aggregating £30,000, 
every lady was allowed a share of the jewels, furniture, 
and other property left in the palace. The residue was 
to be sold so as to form a fund for the benefit of the 
Bhosla family. 

If Nagpur w as_by.far-ih gJargest and the richest of 
the states annexed by Lord Dalhgusic under the rule of 


japse, being y ibout four ti mes_ _the size of the provi nce of 
Pegu, and by one- half again larger than t he conq uered 
districts of the Punjab, 50,400 square miles, i t was also 
the acquisition to which the least excep tion could be 
taken? Twice the conqueror’s hand had beerTsfayed, 
and when death removed Raghuji there was not even 
the pretence of an adoption. Nevertheless the circum¬ 
stances which followed gave to the detractors of Lord 
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Dalhousie an occasion for imputations of harshness 
which none of his actions justified. It was inevitable 
that when the palace ladies were asked to choose the 
jewels and. other articles which they would wish to 
retain, complaints of severity should be made against 
the officials who superintended the division. In October, 
1854, the native officer charged with collecting the 
property was attacked and wounded inside the palace. 

It was then discovered that a regular plan of resistance 
had been organised by the Eani Baka Bai, and peace 
and order were only restored by recourse to military 
aid. A serious warning was given to the ladies that 
they might forfeit the consideration promised to them 
if they did not desist from intrigues. But they paid 
little heed to this kindly advice, and removed a large 
quantity of gold mohurs to their quarters. On hearing 
that it was proposed to invade the sanctity of their 
apartments in quest of treasure, the Governor-General 
wrote, on the 26th of December, 1854, that “it would* 
.be desirable rather to fail in obtaining the mohurs than 
to enter the palace apartments for that purpose.” To 
the very last he desired his officers “ under every 
provocation to shew the ladies the courtesy and for¬ 
bearance which was due to their rank, their sex, and 
changed condition.” *)At the same time he hoped to 
overcome their petulance, and to convince them that the 
treasure accumulated in the palace was not private 
property, “ but public revenues hoarded by the Raja, I 
which ought to have been applied to the payment; of 1 
arrears due, and should now be applied to the purpose \ 
on which it ought to have been expended.” / 

It is unnecessary to enter into the controversy as to 
the ultimate disposal of the Bhosla fund. The debts of 
the household and the stipends of the pensioners were 
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paid. The selection of jewels which the ladies refused 
to make was made for them, and by the sale of the' 
residue £200,000 were realised. When Lord Dalhousie 
left India, the fund remained intact, and the responsi¬ 
bility for its disposal rests, whether for praise or blame, 
upon, other shoulders. Kaye, in his Sep oy War. 
complains of the “ s poliatian-oLthe p alace .” anrl darkly 
hints that “ the gain of money is not worthThe lo ss of 
characte r.” To that insinuation the account just givih 
must furnish its own reply. The main conclusions 
^vhicli it has been the object of th is chanter to~^WT 
are that .Lord Dalhousie did notlnven t the dootvT^Wf 
kpse, that he jimited its application to dep endent 
t hat except m the case of Karau li his proposals were 
subj e cted to the fullest discussion and ap p^T^Ti 
sides, and that his fearles s and honest dischnro-p ofTjlTi^ 
annexing seven states out of a 

hh m-principalg es jn , t ba x o nnt r y, 

t o the strength of British rule, and sacrificed no p -inXit 

of go od fai th. ~ 
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INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION 

Lord Dalhousie and Sir 0. Wood both of one mind—Creation of imperial 

public works department—Public works loans advocated_Similar 

departments in Madras and Bombay—Telegraph, system completed 
in spite ol opposition—Morse system introduced before the mutiny 
— Complete programme of railways laid down—Contracts made 
with leading railway companies — Lord Dalliousie’s principles of 
lailway administration—Effect of railways upon the mutiny—Roads 
and canals—Reforms in postal system—The Governor-GeneraTs 
contribution to the Educational Despatch, 1854—His introduction 
ot the scheme of education—Organises a jail department—Suppresses 
Suttee, infanticide, and human sacrifices—Abolishes forced labour 
His financial reforms—Forest and survey departments created— 
Concise annual reports introduced. 

The dazzling successes gained by Lord Dalhousie in 
wars and in the field of foreign policy are apt to throw 
into comparative shade his equally great achievements 
in the conduct of the home affairs of the Government of 
India. Yet mainly to his sagacity the country owes its 
present system of decentralisation of management in 
every department of the administration. Am ply, in¬ 
deed, did he redeem the promise made on bidding 
farewell to the Court of Proprietors, that he would do 
his best “ to suggest and carry out those great measures 
of internal development which you are so desirous of 
promoting." His expressions of regret at the wars with 
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Punjab and with Ava were no mere display of 
rhetoric or idle tales of self-deception, for to him a. 
military campaign meant interruption of his projects of 
reform and disorganisation of his finances. It was his 
chief ambition to turn to account in India the lessons 
he had learnt at the Board of Trade, and when he found 
that Sir Charles Wood and himself were of one mind, 
he threw himself heartily into the work of moral and 
material progress throughout the Company’s possessions. 
One cannot read the correspondence which passed 
between Calcutta and Cannon Row without marking 
the constant occasions upon which the same ideas and 
ambitions prompted the Governor-General and the 
President. Not only do we find a project suggested 
by the one crossing in its passage by mail a similar pro¬ 
posal made by the other, but the very language of the 
correspondents shows that “ hearty agreement with your 
views ” which each correspondent in his turn repeatedly 
expressed. A careful comparison of dates is needed 
in order to be sure to which of the two should be given 
the credit ol the first move in any important under¬ 
taking,. The fundamental axioms of Lord Dalhousie’s 
policy were the separation of the functions of government 
and the responsibility of heads of departments. Not 
that he in the least favoured the “ departmental spirit,” 
and its tendency to over-centralisation, which has grown 
to be the danger of modern times; but he insisted upon 
assigning special duties to qualified heads. He swept 
away Boards that were slow to act and prone to long 
minutes, and lightened the burden on the shoulders of 
the Governor-General in Council or the provincial 
Governments. The systematic changes which he 
wrought in the business of administration will be 
realised if some account is given of the old order or 
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isorder prevailing up to his time in such mattery as 
public works, post offices, education, and other branches 
of the public service. 


Events have moved so rapidly since the mutiny 
that it is difficult to understand how such a medley of 
mismanagement could have been tolerated by his 
predecessors. All proposals for public works, in what¬ 
ever part of India, found their way to the secretariat 
of the Supreme Government either in the Home or 
the Foreign department, according to their character. 
Some were dealt with by the receiving office; others 
were passed on for the consideration of the Financial 
department. The Governor-General soon discovered 
that “ to send the project to the Military Board would 
have been to consign it to a limbo whence it was hope¬ 
less to expect it to emerge in any reasonable time.” In 
public works other than those of a military nature, 
there being no Chief Engineer attached to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, all that could be done was to consult the 
officer in charge of the Bengal railways whenever the 
opinion of an expert was required. This “ patch- 
work system ” was intolerable to the Marquis of Dal- 
housie, who looked forward to an active and systematic 
prosecution of public works ; and he therefore determined 
to establish a separate department for the consideration 
and direction of all questions of that class. The 
appointment of a Secretary and an Assistant to the 
Government of India selected from the corps of 
Engineers was the first step in the constitution of “ one 
great separate branch of internal administration, con¬ 
ducted upon settled principles, and with the advantage 
of the best scientific and professional advice.” The next 
step was to disentangle the expenditure upon new public 
works from the confused mass of the accounts of India. 


J 
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An injurious misapprehension, wrote Lord Dalhousie, prevails 
as to the extent to which works of public improvement have been 
introduced by the Company’s Government. Large advances have 
been annually made from the current income of the year, and 
thereby the deficiency, which for so many years existed,’ was 
aggravated or partially caused. The public has had no knowledge 
of the details, but it has been fully informed of the adverse 
balance. It has been wont to reproach the Government as 
bankrupt by mismanagement, and to revile it for its supposed 
inability to spend money upon public works by reason of its 
adverse balance. 


..V 


To counteract this erroneous and harmful impression, 
orders were issued that the accounts should be so 
fiamed as to prevent the public from confounding 
expenditure on the construction of new public works 
with ordinary annual charges of maintenance ” ; and in 
taking this precaution Lord Dalhousie anticipated an 
almost identical scheme enjoined by the Court a few 
months later. 

When however, he desired to push on his operations 
at a quicker step, he found that the Court of Directors 
were not prepared to keep pace with him. They it is 
true, echoed his sentiments, and with pious’ self- 
satisfaction declared, on the 5th of July, 1854, their 
conviction “that a due regard to the welfare of the 
general community demands a large and liberal ex¬ 
penditure on works of unusual magnitude, such as 
the restoration and construction of works of irrigation 
the formation of new lines of road and water com¬ 
munications, and the improvement of harbours.” But 
they could only be persuaded to agree that “ the cash 
balances should be applied to such works as rapidly as 
circumstances will allow.” Lord Dalhousie was not 
satisfied with that rate of progress ; nor in the matter 
of cash balances did he find comfort in Sir C. Wood’s 
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assurance that nine millions was a sufficient sum. 
“ Pray recollect,” was his reply, “ that the Punjab and 
Pegu have been added. You are not safe now under 
ten millions.” For, with all his enterprise, he refused 
to run any unnecessary risks in finance, and he reminded 
the President of what he had written in August 
1853 :— 


I am a Scot, and prefer to do what I have to do cannily as 
well as boldly. I must beg you to recollect that we have no 
Bank of England here on which to fall back if anything goes 
wrong, and that the surplus cash balances on which you rely so 
much are not here, but scattered over the empire. 


He was, indeed, willing to use his cash balances to 
the fullest extent, but at the same time he wanted 
more. Two ways only, as he saw, were open to him for 
obtaining 

the Universal fuel, money. It can be got by reduction of debt 
and by bold and judicious reduction of the masses of military 
expense. The former we are now doing ; the latter I propose to 
do, but I shall fail unless I am strongly backed. In saying that 
I would reduce military expenditure, let me add that if I get my 
own way I will make the military strength of India greater 
than it ever was before, and yet leave you a largo balance of 
saving. , 

So he wrote on the 3rd of June 1853, and his share 
of the undertaking was fulfilled. He converted the 
5 pei cent loans of some twenty-eight millions into 
the 4 per cent loan of 1854-55 ; and although the 
Crimean war frustrated the execution of his economies in 
military expenditure, he largely increased the strength 
o British control by linking all parts of India to¬ 
gether by the telegraph, and improved means of com¬ 
munication. His conquests and annexations, excluding 
u ’ a dded three millions a year to his ways and 
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means. But he soon found that cash balances, though 
sensibly increased by these devices, would not enable 
him to go as fast as his wishes and his prudence alike 
prompted. He therefore threw his whole energies into 
the task of persuading the Court that “ money spent 
upon the construction of new public works constitutes 
in reality an expenditure of capital, and is a sound 
investment.” This was too bold and novel a doctrine 
for his masters, who were ready to let the Governor- 
General spend his cash balances upon public works, but 
demurred to his raising loans for that purpose without 
their special sanction. As, however, his term of office 
drew to a close, he took upon himself the responsibility 
of opening a loan for public works, and in a letter to 
Wood, dated the 16th of March, 1855, he justified 
himself in these terms :— 


An impediment to this course appeared in a passage of a 
recent despatch 1 from the Court, wherein we were prohibited 
from raising any loan for public works without previous reference 
to the Court, which in the present case was impracticable. It 
seemed to me, however, that this impediment was apparent, not 
real; and that your prohibition could not extend to the circum¬ 
stances in which wo are now placed. You preferred to carry on 
public works by spending surplus balances rather than borrowing. 
But affairs here have wholly changed since that despatch was 
written. The surplus cash balances are gone—they do not exist. 
Your prohibition against borrowing for public works could not be 
intended to remain in force, because you had declared that such 
works were to be carried on under all circumstances. It is only 
by borrowing that they can now be carried on. 


Before the letter was posted at Ootacamund, news 
reached him that the financial stress at Calcutta had 
become so acute in consequence of unexpected drafts to 
the amount of 192 lakhs made upon the Treasury from 

1 Despatch dated the ‘20th of December, 1854, No. 90. 
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London, that a public works loan 1 for 275 lakhs had 
been opened in Calcutta at 5 per cent, with a guarantee 
against repayment for fifteen years. By the time that 
this intelligence was received in England, changes of 
tenure had occurred both in the office of the President 
of the Board, to which Vernon Smith had succeeded, 
and in the chair of the Court, which was now held by 
Elliot Macnao-hten. The authorities admitted the 

O 

justification for the act, although they regretted that 
the 4 per cent loan had been so recently closed. They 
raised their rate of exchange from two shillings and a 
penny by an additional penny, and authorised India to 
draw upon London to the extent of £500,000 if need 
were. Lord Dalhousie’s views have been adopted by 
his successors, and a loan for the execution of original 
public works is now an established principle of Indian' 
administration. Indeed, out of the total public debt of 
India on the 31st of March 1902, namely £227,249,000, 
no less than £170,000,000 represented property in 
railways owned or purchased by the State or advances 
made to railway companies, while the country’s assets 
in irrigation works exceeded twenty - four millions 
sterling. 

Having re-organised his own public works, Lord 
Dalhousie proceeded to set the provincial administrations 
in order. From Madras he received the reports of 
a Commission of Inquiry, “ constituting,” as he 
plaintively observed, “three quarto volumes, which 
extend, exclusive of appendix, to 577 very closely 
punted quarto pages,” and from Bombay a “clear, 
sensible, business-like composition.” In Madras there 
had been no less than three departments of public 

T lle works charges for 1853-54 were 252 lakhs, while those from 

I854-5o were estimated at 299 lakhs. 
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works, one under the Board of Revenue, another under 
the Military Board, and a third the office of the 
Superintendent of roads. In Bombay the Military 
Board had been the one controlling authority, operating 
through a staff of engineers or else through the 
Superintendent of roads and tanks. The’ Madras 
Government desired to associate a civilian with two 
engineers and form one Board of public works, while 
Bombay would let things remain as they were. “ My 
own opinion,” wrote Lord Dalhousie on the 30th of 
June 1854, “has long been decidedly in favour of 
placing a single authority at the head of every public 
department. In that form only can sustained prompti¬ 
tude of action be maintained and real responsibility 
enforced.” Sole authority and undivided responsibility, 
with an adequate number of subordinates for irrigation, 
roads, and buildings, were the essential features of his 
scheme of management. “ The tendency of all Boards 
to dilatory procedure is invariable,” wrote the Governor- 
General, who, as ha3 already been shown, only endured 
the Board of Administration in the Punjab because his 
hands were tied. As regards funds, he was opposed to 
an invariable assignment of a fixed sum for each branch 
of expenditure, or to “ leaping at once from the listless 
apathy of the past into a state of volcanic energy.” 
lie was equally averse to surrendering an annual sum 
of forty lakhs to the Government of Madras without 
further control from the supreme Government. Each 
Government was desired to take a comprehensive survey 
of its wants, separating works of maintenance or repair 
from those of original construction, on account of the 
former of which an annual recurring grant of funds 
would be made by the Government of India, while the 
provision for new works would depend upon the state 
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balances or the raising of loans. Further, great stress 
was laid upon the admission into the service of other 
officers than those the,corps of engineers could afford. 


I not only advocate the admission of officers of artillery or of 
the line, but I also recommend that employment he given to 
gentlemen, educated as civil engineers, who may not be in any 
branch of the Company’s service. It can only be by having 
recourse to such a measure that the department of public works 
can be carried on hereafter in India on the scale to which it will 
be undoubtedly extended. 


In the same spirit he attached great importance to 
the provision of engineering colleges for the education of 
candidates for employment in the department, pressing 
upon the Government of Madras the extension of Major 
Maitland’s school, or its incorporation with a larger 
institution on the principle of the Thomason College at- 
Rurki; urging the Government of Bombay to attach an 
engineering class to the Elphinstone College, and address¬ 
ing similar advice to Bengal. All sections of the popu¬ 
lation were to be encouraged to enter such institutions, 
“ Europeans, East Indians and Natives, artificers, fore¬ 
men, overseers, surveyors, or civil engineers.” It will 
t hus be seen that Lord Dalhousie well and truly laid 
che foundations upon which the great departments 
of public works in India are built. If he did not 
anticipate the extent to which decentralisation and the 
system of provincial contracts have been carried in the 
last quarter of a century, he rendered those reforms 
possible for his successors. For he created the secre¬ 
tariats ; and himself recognising, he brought others to 
recognise, the predominant claims of works of public 
utility upon the credit as well as the revenues of India. 

The Governor-General was as resolute in executing 
as he was skilful in designing plans of reform. He 
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bequeathed to those who came after him not only a 
reorganised system of administration, but a length of 
nearly 4000 miles of telegraph connecting Calcutta 
with Peshawar, Madras, and Bombay, 146 miles of rail¬ 
way open to traffic, and 530 miles of the Ganges canal, 
which even in its then unfinished state was reputed to 
be the greatest work of irrigation in the world. Tele¬ 
graphic communication was the most powerful weapon 
with which Lord Canning confronted the mutiny, and 
had his predecessor been less strenuous and persistent 
in recognising its importance, that modern invention 
would not have been ready to his hand. One difficulty 
after another was started as soon as the Governor- 
General put forward his scheme of introducing the 
telegraph into India. Roads were bad, jungles pesti¬ 
lential, and there were no police to protect the line or 
the working staff. It was pointed out that the exces¬ 
sive heat, the abnormal disturbances caused by thunder¬ 
storms, the torrents and size of the rivers, the properties 
of the soil, and the lack of expert advice, clearly indi¬ 
cated the desirability of waiting until further experience 
had been gained in Europe. Then followed the exhaus¬ 
tion of the finances due to the Sikh rebellion, and the 
Court grew anxious as to the future. But Lord 
Dalhousie was not to be daunted, although the obstacles 1 
proved to be as great as they had been predicted to be. 
He found on the spot a professor of chemistry in the 
Medical College at Calcutta, Dr. W. B. O’Shaughnessy, 
who entered heartily into his schemes, and satisfied him 

1 In his minute, dated the 28th of February, 1856, he wrote, “The difficul 
ties which have been encountered in the construction of the Indian telegraph 
lines were such as have no existence in the civilised and cultivated countries of 
Europe. On the lines laid down, seventy principal rivers have been crossed. 
Some of these have been of great extent. The cable across the Soane measures 
15,840 feet, and the crossing of the Tooubuddra River is stated to be jut less 
than two miles in length.” 
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could carry them out. On the 26th of March, 
i.850, the Governor-General wrote :— 

Notwithstanding the Continued pressure on finance, I regard 
this matter of electric telegraphs as of such infinite moment in 
India that I recommend the sanction of Government to whatever 
sum may be necessary for conducting the experiments on a scale 
sufficiently large to enable those charged with it to carry on their 
labours with rapidity and the fullest efficiency. 

His colleagues agreed, and a committee composed of 
Colonel Forbes, Captain Broome, and Captain Thuillier 
was associated with O’Shaughnessy to lay a line partly 
underground and partly overhead between Calcutta and 
Chinsura as an experimental measure. To prevent 
tedious delay Lord Dalhousie intimated to the Military 
Board that they were not called upon to exercise any 
authority over O’Shaughnessy, who would report directly- 
to himself The doctor designed and made in Calcutta 
a receiving instrument, a small galvanoscope, which 
answered all expectations and satisfied the committee 
that his plans would succeed, and in 1852 Calcutta was 
brought into communication with Kedjeri in Diamond 
Harbour, a distance of 80 miles. But the authorities 
at home were still sceptical and timid. Lord Dalhousie 
strained every nerve to win over the President and the 
Ghairman, and at the critical moment applied to the 
Court for permission to send O’Shaughnessy to England 
that he might convince the doubtful and support an 
official recommendation in favour of an immediate con- 
stiuction of a system of telegraphic communication from 
a cut La to Agra, thence to Peshawar and Bombay, and 
rom Bomba y t° Madras. Lord Broughton had then 
given place to Mr. Herries, and to the latter Lord 
Dalhousie wrote on the 24th of April 

I beg \ ery earnestly your attention to my proposals, and hope 
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you will enable me to commence at once this improvement 
of vital importance to the country both politically and commer¬ 
cially. 


His persistence was rewarded, and by the following 
December be was gratified to learn that 3150 miles of 
wire had been ordered and would be sent out as soon 
as possible. In order that he might impress his own 
vigour upon the execution of his plans, he appointed 
O’Shaughnessy on his return from England to be Super¬ 
intendent of Electric Telegraphs in India, placing him 
in direct communication with the Government in the 
Home Department. Every detail was thought out and 
arranged. The demands of the Punjab had exhausted 
his supply of covenanted civilians, and recent experience 
had demonstrated the risk of military officers being 
withdrawn from their duties when at any moment their 
services might be required for war. The Superintendent 
was therefore required to appoint as his subordinates 
civil servants who were not of the covenanted branch, 
and no soldiers were to be employed. “ Uniformity of 
management and unity of authority ” were to be his 
guiding principles, but care was enjoined in the dealings 
of the department with local governments in order that 
friction might be avoided. The whole of India realised 
that the Governor-General was in earnest, and although 
a commencement of the line to Agra was not made till 
November, 1853, yet on the 24th of March, 1854, the 
first telegram from Agra, distant 800 miles, reached the 
Governor-General at Calcutta within two hours of its 
despatch. On the 8th of the following February he 
was able to write to Sir C. Wood in these words :— 


The electric telegraph was opened to the public on the 1st 
instant from Calcutta to Madras, Bombay, and Attock They had 
a grand ceremony, but I am sorry to say that my health has so 
VOL. II 0 
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ailed of late as to render me incapable of taking more than a 
small share in it. 


He went on to' dwell with just pride upon the im¬ 
mense advantage which the execution of his plans would 
conler upon the Government in making full use of their 
military resources—an anticipation soon to he verified. 
For within a few hours of its completion the line to 
Madras was employed to order the 12th Lancers to 
march from Bangalore to the coast en route to the 
Crimea, whither they had suddenly been called upon to 
proceed, and less than a day sufficed to arrange with 
Bombay for the despatch of the 10th Hussars from 
Poona, a matter which would otherwise have occupied 
a good month. But though more than satisfied with 
the results achieved, he was quick to perceive the 
uncertainty and inevitable delay involved in the use of 
the galvanoscope. On the 4th of August, 1855, he again 
piessed the authorities at home to allow O’Shaughnessy 
to proceed to Europe and to America in order that he 
might study the Morse system of transmitting messages, 
and profit by the latest experiences gained by those 
continents. This proposal was sanctioned, with the 
lCrtult that on the eve of the mutiny the Morse system 
was introduced into India at a very trifling additional 
outlay. M hen Lord Dalhousie left India he had at the 
cost oi £217,000 provided the country with about 4000 
miles of single telegraph, from which already a revenue 
of £23,000 was derived. The charges of transmission 
compared favourably with those in Europe, twenty -four 
w°id h being carried a distance of 400 miles for three 
s n ings; and while the advantages conferred upon 
commerce were large, the military and political gains 
were of incalculable value. 

It was not, however, for him to reap the full fruits 
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of his labours in the development of railways. The 
Crimean war, following those in Burma and the Punjab, 
threw a great strain upon the army, and it was impos¬ 
sible to provide engineers for all the needs of India. 
The state of the money market checked enterprise, and 
moderate as were the wants of India, whether for civil 
engineers or for railway material, they could not be 
met. On the 13th of July, 1854, Lord Dalhousie 
addressed an earnest appeal to the President of the 
Board urging him to use his influence with the Court 
to expedite the despatch of a few locomotives which 
had been ordered months before. But neither delays 
nor difficulties turned the Governor-General from his 
purpose. Declining to accept the compromise offered 
by Sir C. Wood, who had told him that Brassey and 
other contractors would not move, and had suggested 
the adoption of lighter rails, he remarked :— 

You may rely upon it that knocking up a corduroy railroad 
is a short-sighted policy. I am all for making them here as cheap 
and as quick as possible, but they must be solid, or the money may 
as well be dropped into the Bay of Bengal. 

If he could not build railways for lack of money, the 
“ universal fuel,” or from want of engineers or material, 
he could at least settle the programme and complete 
the necessary surveys. Hampered in one direction and 
thwarted in another, he still carried all the preparations 
forward, opened the first few sections of the leading 
lines, and left his plans and foundations for his 
successor. 

/ A glance at the progress of negotiations with the 
great railway companies will illustrate the soundness 
and the extent of his projects. In 1845 a line from 
Bombay to Kalian and thence to the Malsej Ghat had 
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een surveyed. But it was not until 1849 that the 


Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company entered into 
the first contract ‘with the East India Company to 
construct an experimental line of thirty-five miles as 
part of the line thereafter to connect Bombay with 
Berar and the country east of it. Colonel Kennedy, 
who was appointed to report fully upon the proposals 
of the G.I.P., submitted his report in 1852. Thereon 
the Governor-General, whose copy of that document 
now before me bears witness to his thorough study of 
it, entered with great detail into the discussion and 
laid down the general plan of communications. The 
first section of the Bombay line, the first line con¬ 
structed in India, was opened to traffic on the 16 th of 
April, 1853. At the end of December, 1854, the route 
by the Bhore Ghat was selected by the Government of 
India for the line to Madras; while, after an exhaustive 
consideration of other routes, the Thai Ghat was in 
September, 1855, chosen for the line to Khandesh. The 
survey of the line to Nagpur was then taken up, and 
t e scheme was recommended to the Court for sanction 
0n ^nd of December, 1855. In October of that 
yeai the fourth section of the line to Wasindra was 
opened to traffic. Meanwhile a beginning had been 
naade from the side of Calcutta. There too, and in 
t e same year that witnessed the contract with the 
‘ another agreement had been made with the 

a t Railway Company for the construction of 

an experimental line, at the cost of one million sterling, 
n 850 Howra was chosen as the starting-point of 
fco Rajmehal, with a branch to the coalfields 
k r an, p ln j» au d the work upon it was commenced 
e o. e the end of the year. The next year saw the 
beginning of the survey from Bardwan to Rajmehal, 
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which, in 1852, was carried forward to Allahabad and 
thence on to Delhi. Sanction was obtained to the" 
execution of these several schemes, and part of the 
capital required for them was raised, the interest being- 
guaranteed by Government. The official opening of 
the whole line from Howra to Raniganj, a distance 
of 120 miles, took place on the 3rd of February, 1855, 
the first section from Howra to Hooghly having been 
opened to the public in the middle of August, 1854. 
Thus enough was done to ascertain and to overcome 
all preliminary difficulties, while very extensive surveys 
and plans for the future were approved before Lord 
Dalhousie left India. The Madras Railway Company 
entered into its first contract in 1852. The local 
Government, however, took a different view of the 
route to Bellary from that advocated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and a reference to the Court delayed 
the final decision. Still, the Governor-General was 
able to travel for fifty miles on the line to the Mala¬ 
bar coast before he * quitted Madras. In the same 
year, 1852, the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway Company was organised, and a survey to 
Baroda undertaken. But the Court disapproved of the 
Governor-General’s orders granting to the Company 
a concession for the line to Alimedabad, they being- 
inclined to favour a line up the Tapti valley. Eventu¬ 
ally, however, Lord Dalhousie’s views prevailed, and 
a survey northwards from Alimedabad to Delhi, and 
another from Broach to Agra, were carried out. The 
Sind Railway Company was the last to enter into a 
contract, in 1855, for the construction of a line from 
Karachi to the Indus, but although the survey was 
ordered, little progress had been made before the arrival 
of Lord Canning. Thi3 brief outline of contracts and 
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rejects will suffice to show that the years 1848-56 
were years of preparation, survey, and discussion, 
fruitful of consequences in the future. 

They were, indeed, fruitful years, in which the main 
principles of railway policy were laid down by one who 
hau gained an exceptional experience at the Board of 
Trade and was now, fortunately for India, given a free 
hand. Those principles have stood the test of time, 
although it must be admitted that the enormous 
changes which after years brought about in the credit 
of India and in improved means of constructing and 
working railways produced a succession of revolutions 
in the policy of Indian Governments. These changes 
enabled Lord Lawrence, in 1869, to show unanswerable 
cause why a public guarantee of interest to private 
companies was no longer required, and why the inter¬ 
ference and control exercised by the India Office 
should be strictly limited. Owing also to his in¬ 
fluence, the introduction of a narrower gauge than 
5 feet 6 inches was then sanctioned, and in the 
construction of railways the State took the place 
of private enterprise, whether aided or unaided. 
Then came another change. The Famine Commission 
appointed in 1880 insisted upon the active prosecution 
of famine protection railways, while the Parliamentary 
Commission of 1879 on Indian Public Works had 
limited the funds to be borrowed for productive works, 
whether of irrigation or railways, to two and a half 
millions sterling annually. \Tlie Government of Lord 
dpon demurred to these restrictions, and in 1884 a 
iesii eia of Companies’ lines conjointly with lines con¬ 
structed and administered by the State was inaugurated. 

hus in this respect time has brought about a partial 
reversion to the original policy, and through all these 
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ranges the main principles laid down in the ’fifties have 
been adhered to. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie found the country without 
a single mile of railway. He left it with nearly 300 
miles either open to traffic or under construction. 
The result seems petty compared with the 26,500 
miles now open; but his greatest legacies were the 
masterly programme which his successors completed, 
and the avoidance of those initial errors which in 
England produced so rich a crop of financial and 
administrative disasters. He saw clearly that the 
experimental lines would make or mar the reputation 
of railways, since he had neither the funds nor the 
public credit nor the skilled engineers which those who 
followed him have commanded, and the only foundation 
upon which he could build was public companies and 
their experience of profits. Every effort was strained 
to ensure the success of these pioneer lines, more especi¬ 
ally as it had been generally % predicted that Indian 
railways must depend upon their goods traffic and 
not upon passengers, whose poverty, timidity, and caste 
objections, it was alleged, were insuperable obstacles. 
His exhaustive minute dated the 4th of July, 1850, set 
forth the object in view as intended to prove— 


Not only that it is practicable to construct railways in India 
as engineering works, but that such railways when constructed 
will, as commercial undertakings, afford a fair remunerative 
return on the money expended, so that the public may thereby 
be encouraged to invest their capital in similar works in other 
parts of India. 


Every question was examined—the route, the gauge, 
the provision of land and timber, the creation of 
a railway department to expedite business, and a 
hundred other details. Frequent reference was made 
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to his experiences at the Board of Trade and the 
mischievous error into which the British legislature 
fell of permitting -the introduction of two gauges into 
the United Kingdom. In another minute, that of the 
20th of April, 1853, he adverts to the atmospheric 
lines to Croydon and in Devonshire. “ Those,” he 
writes, “who used to travel by the South-Eastern 
Railway will remember the very common spectacle of 
the carriages standing on the atmospheric line motion¬ 
less for want of power to move them,” and he was not 
prepared to run the risk of a similar experience “ when 
a train should be descending the Thai Ghat on a 
gradient of 1 in 37 with curves of 30 chains’ radius 
for seven miles together.” His strong plea for the 
employment of companies “ directly but not vexatiously 
controlled by the Government of the country acting 
for the interest of the public,” was based upon con¬ 
siderations of the popular disposition in India to leave 
everything to the Government, upon the limitations 
in then European agency and means of construction, 
upon the tendency of officials to extravagance, and the 
need of enlisting other agencies in the wide field of 
Indian development. In an earlier minute, 1 dated the 
4th of duly , 1850, he had written more fully on the 
subject of control in these terms :— 

i trust that the East India Company will ever avoid the error 
0 wevi lfl g railways merely as private undertakings, and will regard 
t em as national works over which the Government may justly 
exercise, and is called upon to exercise, a stringent and salutary 
emtic> . This control should not be an arbitrary right of 
interference, but a regulated authority, declared and defined by 
lc * s not to ^e needlessly or vexatiously excited ; but 



in India seoms, from the footnote on 
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which, in my humble judgment, is necessary at once for the 
interests of the State, and the protection of the public. 

Space forbids any attempt to summarise the lengthy 
minutes of the Governor-General upon railway admini¬ 
stration. But it may be noted that he touched upon 
other matters of public policy such as the compulsory 
acquisition of land for public purposes, and laid down 
principles which were afterwards accepted by the 
legislature. One incidental result of his advocacy of 
private enterprise may also be mentioned in pursuance 
of a purpose which I have jndeavoured to keep in 
view in writing this biography. In a subsequent 
chapter an effort will be made to examine the influence 
which his various undertakings' had upon the course 
of events in the mutiny. It is therefore convenient 
to call attention here to an indirect effect produced 
by the employment of unofficial European agency in 
the construction of railways. If it is held that the con¬ 
quest achieved by Europeans over the rivers and other 
forces of nature in India “turned the world upside down,” 
and gave cause of offence to orthodox Hindus by shaking 
the public confidence in their legends and religious 
beliefs, it must be remembered that it also brought into 
the field material that strengthened the hand of govern¬ 
ment in the desperate struggle that ensued between 
civilisation and bigotry. The improvement in the 
means of communication, although the greatest, was 
not the only advantage gained. The railway com¬ 
panies’ engineers and servants took their part in the 
restoration of order, side by side with public officials. 
They entrenched camps and shouldered their muskets 
when the supreme trial arrived. The story of the 
defence of Arrah is one of thrilling interest, and is 
well told by Trevelyan in his Caivnporc. It will be 
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remembered that he describes Boyle, an executive 
engineer in the service of the East Indian Railway 
Company, as “ the Vauban of the siege,” and it is clear 
that without his skill and forethought, Wake and the 
other sixty-five occupants of the Collector’s house could 
never have held their own against thousands of armed 
rebels from the 27th of July to the 4th of August, 
1857. Nor was this by many the only occasion upon 
which the railway engineers rendered noble service to 
their country. 

Limitations of space also forbid even a catalogue of 
the roads and irrigation works prosecuted during the 
administration of India between 1848-56. In the 
final review of his term of office, dated the 28th- of 
February, 1856, and ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed on the 30th of May, 1856, Lord Dalhousie 
gave a fist of them covering many pages. Some of 
these works have already been noticed in the chapters 
on the administration of the Punjab and Pegu. Many, 
including the Ganges Canal, had been planned by his 
predecessors; others were considered and recommended 
by the local governments, especially in Madras. But 
in the then state of centralisation and financial pressure 
none could have been carried out without the strong 
support of the Governor-General, whose letters to 
Wood show how keenly interested he was in the pro¬ 
motion of the material development of India. It was 
with no little pride that Lord Dalhousie pointed in the 
following terms to his expenditure on public works as 
prool of what he had accomplished in the last three 
years of his tenure of office. 


The charges in the year 1853-54 rose to £2,525,000, those for 
1854-5 > rose still higher to nearly £3,000,000 sterling, a very 
l.irge proportion being spent on new works. The charge for 
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extraordinary public works alone in the year 1855-56 is estimated 
at £2,250,000. The simple statement of these figures affords the . 
means to all of forming at once an estimate of the real extent to 
which the Government of India, in recent years, has carried the 
execution of public works designed for the improvement of the 
Indian territories. 


The 8 th of April, 1854, was a day of mixed satisfaction 
and disappointment to him, for he was unable to attend 
the formal opening of the main stream of the Ganges 
Canal after the completion of the labour of eight years 
at a cost of £1,400,000, of which he himself had 
provided all except £170,000. ' “Nofinancial pressure,” 
he wrote, “ no exigencies of war were suffered to inter¬ 
rupt the progress of that great work. I trust that I 
shall not be thought vainglorious if I say that the 
successful execution and completion of such a work 
as the Ganges Canal would, if it stood alone, suffice to 
signalise an Indian administration.” Its length of 
525 miles was modest compared with the total length 
to-day of that and of the Lower Ganges Canals and 
their distributaries, which aggregate more than 9000 
miles and irrigate 1,800,000 acres. But even in, 1856 
it exceeded “ all the irrigation lines of Lombardy Mid 
Egypt together,” and was justly claimed by Mr. 
Thomason as “ unequalled among the efforts of civilised 
nations.” On the 13th of May, 1854, Lord Dalhousie 
thus pressed upon the President the claims of its 
engineer for a reward. 

O 

I shall be surprised if this record of the Ganges Canal does not 
make your heart swell within you, as mine has done, at the 
recital of deeds so honourable to our British name, and of such 
benefits to millions of the human race. If it does, and I know 
it will, let me claim honour, high honour, for the man whose 
genius has designed, and whose skill, energy, and perseverance 
have wrought this great work. Colonel Cautley, in health utterly 
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>roken, returns to England by this mail. If he should incline 
to civil honours of the Bath, then I pray you to think of nothing 
less than K.C.B. 


Of other great works completed in his time, the fol¬ 
lowing may be mentioned : the Kistna delta system and 
the Palar anicut in Madras, the Indus inundation canal 
in the Punjab and smaller canals in Multan and Sind. 
Nor did Lord Dalhousie forget the duty due to the 
past. He ordered the repair of the famous Kutub 
Minar near Delhi, and of other monuments of the 
architecture of former dynasties, and in eloquent 
terms impressed upon all the Governments of India 
the duty of preserving from ruin ancient buildings of 
historic interest. This short notice of his contributions 
to the public works of India may be concluded with an 
extract from Sir C. Wood’s letter dated the 21st of 
August, 1854. 


You must not take what I said as blaming you. It is rather, 
as it turns out, that you had not told me what you are doing. 
In respect of public works I have learnt since I wrote to you, 
, f ^ n0t I wished to see done, has been done: 

u a not heard of it when I wrote to you, and if you will 
e youi good deeds under a bushel for a time, you must not 
complain if I don’t know of them. 


Ihere have been some who have complained of “fever¬ 
ish haste and dangerous activity ” in pushing on public 
woiks, and have attributed the mutiny in some measure 
to these qualities in the character of Lord Dalhousie. It 
is well therefore to bear in mind that Sir Charles. Wood 
was as anxious as the Governor-General to see a rapid 
vanci, -'long the whole line of material progress, and 

gave is hearty assent to the proposals of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

The development of postal communication was a 
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natural corollary to the introduction of railways and 
telegraphs, and Lord Dalhousie proceeded with the 
same caution and thoroughness that marked his course 
in other departments. In 1850 he appointed a Com¬ 
mission consisting of one member from each Presidency— 
Courtney for Bombay, Forbes for Madras, and Beadon 
for Bengal—to examine the existing system, and to 
report on the best means of improving it. The result 
was the establishment of one uniform single rate of 
postage throughout the country, irrespective of distance, 
of half an anna for letters not exceeding a quarter tola 
in weight, and two annas for newspapers, an anna then 
representing three halfpence. Postage stamps were 
introduced in the place of cash, and the privilege of 
franking was limited to as few officers as possible. 
Later on the consent of Her Majesty’s Government 
was obtained to the adoption of one uniform rate of 
postage at sixpence the half-ounce between England 
and India. These measures meant that postage in 
India was reduced to one-sixteenth of its former cost 
and that, in his own words, “ a Scotch recruit who 
joins his regiment at Peshawar may write to his mother 
at John o’ Groat’s House and may send it for sixpence, 
which three years ago would not have carried his letter 
beyond Lahore.” The step was a courageous one to 
take at a time when the treasury was low. But the 
sacrifice of revenue proved less than was expected, and 
“the widespread beneficial consequences” which the 
Governor-General predicted were soon realised by his 
successors. When he left India 753 post offices had 
been opened in the country. He had also laid down 
the principle that the postal system should be an 
imperial concern, under “ a distinct department super¬ 
intended by the Director-General under the immediate 
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itrol of the Government of India.” To this view 
the Court at first demurred, and Lord Dalhousie thus 
appealed to the President of the Board on the 27th of 
April, 1853: 


The Court objects to a Director-General who shall not be con¬ 
trolled by Madras and Bombay, on the ground that it is different 
from other departments. But the Post Office is different from 
other departments, and requires a different machinery. I assure 
you that unless there be one uniform power, at least to introduce 
the system, it cannot be done. I pray you therefore to interfere, 
and to force the Court to let us have what England and America 
have equally found to be indispensable. At least let us have it 
for a time. 


The Governor-General, who had divested himself of 
the administration of Bengal, and had given numerous 
proofs of a decentralising spirit, was entitled to be heard. 
He carried the day, and no two opinions have since 
existed as to the advantages of centralisation in the 
postal department. 

In the matter of education posterity has never given 
to Lord Dalhousie the credit that is his due not merely 
in organising the departments of public instruction, but 
also m laying down the principles to be followed. On 
e contrai , an idea has frequently gained currency 
that the celebrated despatch from the Court, dated the 
19th oi July, 1854 , was no t only inspired by public 
pinion at nome, but was also intended as a gentle 
re mke to the Governments of India, who had neglected 
e su >ject. So far as Lord Dalhousie himself was con- 
cerned such a suspicion is altogether unfounded. From 
e n.he was an enthusiast in the cause of education, 
am it as already ' been seen how readily he took up 
e wor c of Bethune in female education, how he advo- 

1 Vol. i. chap. xi. pp. 382, 899. 




cated the creation of engineering colleges, and lost no 
opportunity of inspecting schools in the course of his ' 
tours. His diary is full of hope and confidence that the 
measures then being set on foot would before long enable 
the natives of the country to take a larger part in its 
administration. From his correspondence with the 
President of the Board a few extracts may be given 
which will throw some light upon his share in this 
branch of national development. On the 19th of 
August, 1853, Wood wrote to the Governor-General in 
these terms:— 

I am also a good deal at sea on education, as indeed we all are 
in England. Everybody is for doing more than we do, and no 
five people agree as to what ought to be done. I have had no 
time to look into it myself, and I don’t see anybody who can give 
me a very unbiassed opinion, so I shall be the more obliged to you 
for enlightening me about it. I should wish you to desire some¬ 
body to prepare a report showing existing matters as they are, and 
also what is feasible in the way of extension. 

In reply Lord Dalhousie wrote to point out various 
sources of information already available in the Board’s 
library, adding that “ Trevelyan is a Pundit on educa¬ 
tion, and will at once point out what you w-ant.” But 
he also added to the existing stock of information. On 
the 17th of November, 1853, he wrote: — 

I have now on its way a very large proposal for native educa¬ 
tion in the three divisions of the Bengal presidency. Another 
proposal for a general college here is also on its way. These I am 
sure, from what you have already said, will meet with a favourable 
reception from you. 

Several schemes for vernacular education in the 
Punjab and elsewhere were commended to Wood's 
approval. When therefore the despatch of the 19th of 
July, 1854, arrived it was with extreme surprise that 
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the Governor-General saw no sort of notice of what his 
Government had already done, and no mention of the 
proposals made by it. His disappointment was hardly 
mitigated by the confession made by Wood, who wrote 
on the 9th of August, 1854, as follows :— 


The scheme for vernacular education in the North-West 
Provinces never came up at the time when you sent it, and I only 
disinterred it from the East India House on the receipt of your 
letter. We shall certainly approve it. You seem, as you say, to 
have fairly done your best as to education. We approve all you 
have proposed. 

Although naturally nettled at this tardy approval of 
his own proposals, and the omission of all notice of 
them in the great despatch, Lord Dalhousie suffered no 
personal feelings to damp his ardour in introducing the 
larger schemes proposed by the Court. This despatch 
holds so high a place in the history of education in India 
that the following extract from Wood’s letter of the 
24th of July, 1854, will be interesting to many as 
showing the genesis of the new departure :— 

Macaulay, Lord Glenelg, Bayley and Prinsep, Marshman, the 
Church missionaries, Berry, Mouatt, Beadon, and everybody wo 
could think of here, as being an authority on the subject, have 
been consulted, and have cordially approved the scheme. So I 
hope that it will be well received in India, and that you will be 
able to set it going under your auspices. I am aware that how¬ 
ever good a scheme of this kind may be, the practical working of 
it is of more importance still; and much more will depend upon 
the men appointed to carry the details out than on any skill in 
devising it. I shall be personally obliged to you to give as much 
countenance to it as you can. I am very well pleased to see what 
you have done with your Presidency College at Calcutta. It 
harmonises very well with our University scheme. 


The Governor-General was asked for his “counte¬ 
nance,” and he gave his heart to the work. On the 8th 
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'of February, 1855, despite his illness, of which he wrote. 
“ I have committed a great error in not quitting India' 
at this time,” he informed the President that he had 
launched the education scheme, and would “ go through 
with it now dead or alive,” adding, “ I have no doubt 
that if I live I shall see the whole organised and in com¬ 
plete operation (so far as this can be effected at once) 
before I leave India.” Wood thanked him cordially 
for his exertions, making at the same time opportune 
remarks on the importance of charging fees, however 
slight, for primary education in order that “ the parent 
and pupils may duly value what they are acquiring,” and 
before leaving the Board expressed the obligations of the 
Government to the Governor-General for the success 
which had attended his efforts. Thus if the honours of 
devising the comprehensive system of education for 
India may be shared between Sir Charles and the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, there is no question that the whole credit 
of putting the plan into practical shape rested with the 
latter. 

Frequent mention is made in the Governor-General’s 
diary of his visits to jails, and his deep impression that 
reforms were needed in this branch of the administra¬ 
tion. Mr. Thomason, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, had already led the way by 
placing prisons under an inspector. Lord Dalhousie 
followed his example in the Punjab, and confident “ of 
the improvement which the new system will effect in 
the health, the security, and the habits of the criminals 
upon whom it will operate,” he in October, 1853, recom¬ 
mended the Court to sanction the appointment of an 
Inspector of Prisons for Bengal also. From northern 
and eastern India the system was extended to Madras 
and Bombay. By further reforms the practice of trans- 
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porting European civilian prisoners to the Colonies was 
discontinued, separate jails being built for their incar¬ 
ceration ; the custom of branding convicts was abolished; 
and provision was made for the custody of criminal 
lunatics. The law was also altered so as to secure for 
accused persons the benefit of counsel. 

Against revolting practices tolerated by public opinion 
in India, such as infanticide and Suttee, Lord Dalhousie 
did not hesitate to assert the will and the duty of a civil¬ 
ised Government to declare war. On the 8th of August, 
1853, he recorded “in the strongest language of cordiality 
and sincerity the high and grateful approbation with 
which the Government regards exertions on the part of 
the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab and other public 
officers, which are so eminently calculated to reflect 
honour on the British name, and to add to the material 
happiness of the people whom Providence has lately 
confided to our care.” The proposals made by John 
Lawrence and Montgomery were warmly approved of, 
and while the Governor-General agreed with the former 
that secret espionage on the part of the police should be 
avoided, he wished to have the sentiments of the Govern¬ 
ment as to infanticide “ openly proclaimed.” Recognis¬ 
ing that religion as well as the social influences of pride 
of birth or of the purse led to “ this horrible crime,” he 
nevertheless considered it a duty to declare that the 
destruction of female children was murder, and would 
be punished as such. At the same time rewards and 
honours were conferred on those who boldly took the 
side of Government in denouncing the crime. In 
the case of Suttee the action of his predecessors was 
carried a step forward. They had already made the act 
illegal in the Company’s dominions, and had denounced 
it in the Native States. Lord Dalhousie not only 
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repeated these remonstrances in general terms, and in 
particular to the rulers of Alwar, Bikanir, and Udaipur, * 
but also gave signal proof of his determination to punish 
as well as to condemn. The Rawal, a chief of Dungar- 
pur in Rajputana, had been removed from authority in 
1852 , and his country placed under a Native agent. 
During this interregnum a Thakur’s son who took part 
in the rite of Suttee was imprisoned together with the 
two Brahmans who had abetted the crime, the Thakur 
himself being heavily fined for connivance in the act. 
In another part of India a still more odious crime than 
that of immolating widows prevailed in the form of 
human sacrifices or Meriahs. For permitting widows, 
even under the influence of drugs or of priestly suasion, 
to perform the supreme act of self-devotion, and follow 
their husbands to the grave, the plea of noble self- 
sacrifice and of a grand example of human love has 
always appealed to Hindu sentiment. But for the 
degraded practice of fattening prisoners, and offering 
them as sacrifices to idols, no excuse can be made. 
Accordingly in the hills and forests of Orissa military 
force was employed to release the victims, and constant 
pressure was brought to bear upon the aboriginal tribes 
to induce them to abandon the horrible custom. No 
other methods could have succeeded, for education has 
not even yet reached these backward denizens, nor have 
cases of Meriah passed entirely out of the calendars of 
Indian crime. 

In his reforms, as well as in his financial transac¬ 
tions, Lord Dalhousie was a “ Scot,” preferring to act 
cannily as well as boldly. His whole nature was 
opposed to violence or compulsion ; and he had not 
proceeded far on his first journey into the hills before 
he discovered that the coolies who carried his records 
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and baggage were impressed into tlie service. It did 
not mend matters, in bis mind, to find that the Hill 
Chiefs were under “written obligations to supply Govern¬ 
ment with labourers, or that Government had laid down 
rules that the men were to be paid. For he was not 
slow to observe that “ the money was usually taken 
from the coolies by their own chiefs on their return,” 
and the labourers “ were forced to travel great dis¬ 
tances, and in many ways they suffered oppression from 
the duty.” Like a wise man he came to the conclusion 
that “ the system was unavoidable ” so long as human 
labour could alone be employes! on mountain paths. 
He therefore recognised the necessity for a system of 
roads to the Sanitaria, hill stations for troops, and civil 
stations in the hills, along which transport animals 
and even carts should be able to pass. By these 
judicious means he established communications between 
the plains and Sabathu, Kasauli, and Simla, preventing 
recourse to begari or forced labour, which he could 
not cure. When the Indian press attacked him for 
extravagance in spending money on roads for his 
comfort and his own escape from the plains, he held 
his tongue; but when Hogg wrote to tell him that 
these calumnies had been repeated in the House by 
Joseph Hume, he replied in the vigorous terms which 
have already been quoted. 1 

Lord Dalhousie recognised the fact that a sound 
fiscal system lay at the root of all reform. But while 
he was building up the empire, he was unable to carry 
out that entire reorganisation which the situation 
needed. It was not until dominion had passed to 
the Crown that, in 1860, Mr. James Wilson introduced 
the system of annual budget estimates, with sanctioned 

1 VoL i. chapter x. p. 370. 
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grants for each sub-head in every province. Still, it 
may be justly claimed that Wilson’s reforms—the 
budget in the Legislative Council, the introduction by 
Lord Mayo in 1870 of provincial finance, and the 
larger schemes of decentralisation which followed in 
1877 and 1882—were rendered possible by the results 
of the administration of Lord Dalhousie. In his time 
the absolute control of all the finances of India by the 
Supreme Government, even down to the smallest pro¬ 
vincial detail, was considered essential. Nevertheless, 
he introduced several salutary changes. He quickened 
greatly the preparation of the estimates and accounts 
of the year. To the reports which were prepared by 
the Financial Secretary in order to accompany the 
despatch sending home these figures, he added a special 
annual review of the changes in the main sources of 
revenue or expenditure, and a complete analysis of 
the accounts and of the estimates. He abolished the 
office of Government agent, whose sole business it was 
to buy or sell public securities for purchasers or sellers. 
He commenced a revision of civil salaries throughout 
the empire, which was completed in subsequent years. 
His conversion of the 5 per cent loans of 1825-26, 
1829-30, and 1841-42 into a 4 per cent debt effected 
an annual saving of £300,000. His conquests and 
annexations, exclusive of Oudh, added three millions 
a year to the public revenue, 1 which on his arrival stood 
at twenty-six millions. His predecessors bequeathed 
to him an annual deficit in the accounts; and the 

1 For the revenues of Satara, Nagpur, the Punjab, and Pegu, see Return 
522, ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, the 2nd of August, 1861. 
The figures which follow are based on the official returns of the time ; but it 
must be remembered that grave fault was afterwards found with the whole 
system of Indian accounts, and some of the official returns were challenged by 
a committee of inquiry as misleading. 
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Punjab war of 1848-49 was a costly undertaking. But 
in the four following years his annual surplus varied 
from £360,000 to’nearly £580,000; and although from 
1853-54 a deficit reappeared, it represented an invest¬ 
ment in canals, railways, and telegraphs, from which 
his successors derived large profits. The return pre¬ 
sented to Parliament of the revenues of his last year 
of office showed the total receipts from all sources at 
£30,817,528 against charges amounting to £28,372,901, 
leaving a surplus of £2,444,627. Of the revenue as 
thus shown more than half accrued from land, excise, 
and sayer ( i. e. miscellaneous), while nearly four millions 
were derived from opium. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie also led the way in 
developing the material resources of India. There was 
hardly a comer of the field of profitable enterprise that 
he did not prospect. His encouragement of the tea 
industry has already been mentioned. He foresaw the 
importance of forest conservancy, and published a set 
of rules for “ preventing unthrifty management of the 
iorests on which we must depend for the supply of 
timber. The first Conservator of forests was appointed 
by him in I'egu. In that province and in the Punjab 
he instituted a scientific examination of the coalfields, 
and deputed Mr. Oldham to survey the Narbada valley 
for the same purpose. Iron was similarly searched for 
in various parts of the territories of the Company. Nor 
was the health of the people neglected. The number 
of dispensaries was largely increased, the medical service 
was opened to natives, and, as will be shown hereafter, 1 
a scheme for the reorganisation of the Medical depart¬ 
ment was recommended to the Court. 

In the next chapter some account will be given of 


1 Chapter viii. p. 270. 
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reforms in the Legislative department, in the 
separation of Bengal from the direct control of the 
Governor-General, and in the constitution of the civil 
service which lay beyond his own powers of adminis¬ 
tration and required imperial legislation. The charges 
introduced into the Military department will also 
require separate treatment. But this sketch of Ms 
internal administration would be incomplete without 
reference to the steps which he took to bring the 
administration under review by means of annual reports. 

It is the fashion at present to depreciate the immense 
value of such reports, and to condemn them because the}' 
have been suffered, contrary to the intentions of him 
who originated them, to run into inordinate length. 
Those who have taken part in the government of India 
know the value to themselves of perusing these records 
which Lord Dalhousie introduced in order that they 
might show “the incidents which may have occurred 
during the year within the several jurisdictions of the 
provincial Governors, and state the progress that 
may have been made in each principal department of 
the civil and military administration.” Their author 
looked forward to them as forming “ a happy record 
of ipeace, prosperity, and progress ” ; and it is worthy 
of note that Sir Charles Wood was equally sensible 
of their value. On the 9th of December, 1854, the 
President wrote — 

There is a great desire here for yearly or biennial reportsjrom the 
presidencies, like what aro called the blue books from the Colonies, 
detailing the progress made in each year, the state of the revenue, 
etc. Do you think that this could bo done 1 It would afford a 
record of the good deeds of the Government. 

It was with satisfaction tliat« the Governor-General 
replied on the 21st of January, 1855— 
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I am glad to have anticipated your remark regarding periodical 
reports from the different local Governments. I proposed it some 
time ago in a minute which is now on its way to you. Having 
regard to the feeling that‘the control of the Supreme Government 
is very unpalatable to the presidencies, I thought it expedient to 
carry the Court with me, and to have the weight of its previous 
approval in support of an innovation which, I apprehend, will not 
be popular with them. 

Tlius the foundation of the annual statement pre¬ 
sented to Parliament, exhibiting the moral and material 
progress and condition of India, was laid by Lord 
Dalhousie; and upon it the British legislature built 
when, in 1858, it passed section 53 of Statute 21 and 
22 Viet. c. 106. It was, however, no part of his plan 
to encourage an “ exuberance of verbosity.” He had, 
indeed, adopted in his own Council the rule of allowing 
only one minute to be written on the papers, and of 
then settling the matter in Council after oral discussion, 
“ feeling the necessity of so limiting the practice of 
recording opinions in writing as to prevent the risk, 
otherwise imminent, of the transaction of business 
becoming a paper war.” Writing to Hobhouse on the 
26th of February, 1851, he stigmatised the Board of 
Revenue, the Military Board, and the Government of 
Bombay as the chief offenders in this respect. Of the 
last he wrote— 

The Government of Bombay are like an electric telegraph; 
they for ever talk at one another on little slips of paper, even 
when they are collected. The absence of the Governor at Poona, 
opens a door for this; but still there is no reason why Bombay 
and Poona should pelt one another with paper pellets, any more 
than Simla and Calcutta. The use of minuting is wholesome, the 
abuse of it in no way necessary. 

In order, therefore, that he might put a stop to such 
“ an exchange of fire of minutes,” he introduced restric- 
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lions into his own Council, and advised the Governors 
of the other presidencies to do the same. Thus having 
passed a self-denying ordinance for the higher officers 
of State, he was not disposed to allow undue latitude 
to their subordinates. If in the lapse of time these 
annual reports have grown to undue dimensions, as 
certainly was until lately the case with some of them, 
the blame does not attach to the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
but to those of his successors who allowed deviation 
from his original plan. 
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CHAPTER YII 

THE LAST CHARTER 

Lord Dalhousie’s essay on the Government of India—Its influence upon 
legislation in Parliament—No one anticipated that the Act of 1853 
woidd be the last Charter Act—Brief review of the history of the 
Company between 1600 and 1784—The Act of 1833 described— 
Political constitution of India examined—Lord Dalhousie’s views on 
the powers of the Governor-General—How far they were adopted— 
His legislative proposals — The decision of Parliament upon thern-r- 
Tlie new Legislative Council introduced— Objections raised to the 
Law Commission in England — Independence claimed for the 
Council in Calcutta —Sir Charles Wood’s fears—Lord Dalhousie’s 
action severely criticised—Was the Council allowed to be a Court of 
inquest ? Did it challenge the authority of Government and of the 
Court ? Did it disturb the public mind ?—Remarks on the con¬ 
troversy—Lord Dalhousie’s views on the Government of Bengal — 
Arguments brought forward against its severance from the charge 
of the Governor-General—The difficulty about patronage—The 
question of military control — Halliday appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal—Lord Dalhousie’s views about the presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay—Abolition of Fort William College, and 
introduction of system of examinations—Service rules and privileges 
—Changes in constitution of Court of Directors—Military changes 
introduced by the Charter Act. 

The catalogue of reforms introduced by Lord Dalhousie 
into the structure of the Government of India, and 
into the department of Home affairs, is not exhausted 
by the account given in the last chapter. To him 
India owes its Legislative Councils, the detachment of 
Bengal from the direct control of the Governor-General, 
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and other changes which will now be explained. It 
does not detract from his title to credit for these 
measures that they were sanctioned by Her Majesty’s 
Government and by Parliament, for they were sug¬ 
gested by the Governor-General in a masterly essay 
consisting of 167 paragraphs, dated the 13th of October, 
1852, and entitled “ The Government of India.” Of it 
he writes in his diary on the 17th of October in these 
terms— 


I have been hard worked by a paper which I have been 
preparing for the President and Chairman, suggesting the changes 
and improvements which I think ought to be made in the ad¬ 
ministration of India by means of the new Act. I have been 
obliged to write it as I could find time from the current business. 
During last week and this I got five continuous days’ work at it, 
and in that time I began and finished it. 


The home authorities had specially asked the 
Governor-General to give them his opinion on the 
changes to be introduced when, as they loosely de¬ 
scribed it, “ a new Charter is granted to the Company.” 
It is clear from a letter written by Sir J. Hobhouse on 
the 4th of January, 1851, that Lord John Russell’s 
Government were anxious to avoid too much discussion 
of Indian affairs. “ We are threatened,” he wrote, 
“ w ith a great movement when the Indian Committee 
comes to be proposed. Whether it will be asked for 
next Session I do not know. As at present advised I 
see no great reason for any inquiry at present. The 
new Charter will not be wanted until 1854, and it will 
be quite time enough to introduce the Bill the year 
before. If the Committee must be appointed, I should 
say that 1852 would be quite time enough to call for it, 
and then, I trust, the matter will be in other hands.” 
Three weeks later he added the opinion that “if any 
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-'change is to be made in the provision of the Act of 
1833-34, that change should be made by the Govern¬ 
ment of the day according to the best advice at their 
command. In fact, the Company’s Charter was a com¬ 
mercial Charter, which was taken away, or superseded 
by the last Act, and, excepting the payment of divi¬ 
dends on Indian stock, the whole law by which the 
Government of India is vested in the Company involves 
only political questions more suited to a Cabinet than 
to a Committee of Parliament.” This view was evi¬ 
dently shared by Lord Derby, who informed the House 
of Lords that the withdrawal of the governing powers 
of the Company would entail the restoration of their 
commercial Charter. The force of this remark will 
become apparent at a later stage of this narrative. 

Few chapters in the history of public affairs in' 
England reflect more light upon the accidents and, it 
may be added, the mistakes of our legislature than that 
which deals with the passing, on the 20th of August, 
1853, of the East India Company Act, 16-17 Viet. c. 
95, continuing the territories in India until further 
notice under the Government of the Company in trust 
for Her Majesty, her heirs and successors. It has been 
seen that Hobhouse, although opposed to a preliminary 
Committee of inquiry, guarded himself by a reference 
to “ other hands ” and “ the Government of the day.” 
This cautious reservation was a shadow cast by coming 
events, and the storms which presently swept over the 
field of British politics turned men’s thoughts into 
other directions than India. Thus it happened that 
the Act, hotly disputed at first, was passed without 
much difficulty, and without even waiting for the 
reports of the Committees, which, after all, “ the 
Governments of the day ” were obliged to appoint. On 
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the 21st of February, 1851, Lord John Russell and 
his cabinet tendered their resignations to the Queen. 
Then, writes Hobhouse, Lord John “came back on 
Monday the 24tli of February, but resigned his com¬ 
mission again, and Stanley was master of the field the 
Tuesday and Wednesday following, and did not give 
up his commission until Thursday afternoon.” Once 
more Lord John Russell was in office, but Hobhouse, 
now Lord Broughton, added “ at least for the present.” 
The present did not last long. The ministry, thanks 
mainly to the fact that public attention was engrossed 
by the Great Exhibition, staggered on for a few months, 
and survived by only a few weeks the retirement of 
Lord Palmerston from its ranks. While it lasted 
nothing was done in the direction of a Committee of 
inquiry. The first letter which Mr. Herries, as a 
member of Lord Derby’s ministry, wrote to Lord 
Dalhousie is dated the 8th March, 1852, and on the 
2nd of April Lord Derby moved in the House of Lords 
the appointment of a select Committee to inquire into 
the operation of Act 3 and 4 William IV. c. 85, and 
to report their observations thereon. He indicated, 
however, his own preference for a continuance of the 
existing system as best calculated to secure, “ a matter 
of infinite importance,” the exclusion of Indian affairs 
“from political squabbles and party contests.” Lord 
Ellenborough followed with an attack upon the Direc¬ 
tors, and the appointment of a Committee of thirty 
members was agreed to, including Ellenborough, Can- 
t ning, Hardinge, Gough, and Broughton. On the 19th 
of April Herries carried through the House of Commons 
a similar motion for a Committee of thirty-one members, 
and in doing so paid a graceful tribute to the adminis¬ 
trative success achieved by Lord Dalhousie. 
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The Committee had not long been at work when 
Parliament was dissolved in July. When the new 
House met in November, 1852, the Committee was 
re-appointed, five new members, including Macaulay, 
Stanley, and Palmerston, taking the place of those who 
had lost their seats and were “no longer available.” 
Once more their labours were interrupted, for in 
December Lord Derby resigned on the defeat of Dis¬ 
raeli s budget, and Lord Aberdeen formed a coalition 
ministry of Whigs and Peelites, with Wood at the 
Board of Control. By this time the volume of evidence 
taken by the Committees was considerable, but their 
minutes of evidence had been “reported” without 
further observations. The new Government was 
soon obliged to come to a conclusion as to whether it 
would await the final observations of the Committees 
or proceed at once with legislation. Mr. Bright com¬ 
plained of “ a good deal of vacillation on the part of 
the Government,” and a letter from Hogg repeats the 
rumour that “ the Cabinet was divided as to whether it 
would not be wiser merely to pass a short Act con¬ 
tinuing the existing powers for another year.” Be that 
as it may, all doubts were set at rest when, on the 3rd 
of June, 1853, Sir Charles Wood, in a speech which 
lasted more than five hours, introduced and explained 
the provisions of his East India Company Act. Thus it 
happened that by diff erent routes successive governments 
arrived at the point indicated by Hobhouse in January, 
1851. The question had to be decided by the Cabinet, 
and not 1 by a Committee of Parliament; and in 

1 Speaking in the House on the 9th of June, 1853, Mr. T. Baring, Chairman 
, th0 Committee, said he rejoiced to see the Bill introduced, and he con¬ 
sidered that there were quite sufficient data for the House to go upon without 

waiting for the conclusions of the Committee, which would still continue its 
inquiries. 
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arriving at this conclusion the Government were 
guided by Lord Dalhousie, whose suggestions and views 
they for the most part adopted. Indeed, large portions 
of Wood’s speech in the House were taken direct from 
the Governor-General’s Essay. 

Parliament in 1853 little dreamt that- it was adding 
the last stone to the edifice reared by the most famous 
Company ever known to history, a body of subjects, 
trustees for the Crown, who employed “ an army of 
285,000 soldiers,” and “ruled over at least 150 millions 
of men.” On the contrary, Lord Derby spoke of the 
Sepoys and other servants as men who “ vie with each 
other in their loyalty and attachment to the Company,” 
and no prophet of impending mutiny dropped a note of 
discord on the floor of the House of Commons. The 
course of events has, however, lent a special interest to 
their proceedings, and the legislation of 1853 will be 
more easily understood if a short review is given of the 
history of the Company whose powers were now brought 
under discussion. 

One must look back to the closing years of the 
sixteenth century to find the causes which led to the 
opening of commerce with the East. The wars with 
Philip of Spain dislocated the course of trade between 
Portugal and the cities of Amsterdam and Antwerp, 
forcing the Dutch into new fields of enterprise. The 
Government of the Netherlands supported its merchants 
in raising capital for the Dutch East India Company. 
The long-headed men of business in London responded 
by obtaining from Queen Elizabeth a charter on the 
31st of December, 1600, which conferred upon the 
London East India Company the exclusive privilege 
of trading to all parts of Asia, Africa, and America, 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, eastwards of the Straits 
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Notwithstanding this Charter and its 


confirmation by James the First, licenses for private 
trade with the East were granted to interlopers which, 
during the. “ frowning times ” of the civil war, entailed 
heavy losses upon the Chartered Company. The Re¬ 
storation of Charles the Second did not mend matters. 


In the storm through which the constitution had passed, 
legal flaws had been discovered in the issue of charters 
by the Crown without the sanction of Parliament, 
and “interlopers” took advantage of them to embark 
in the trade in opposition to the London Company. 
In 1693 the Company failed in the payment of a duty 
of 5 per cent which had been imposed upon their 
stock by Parliament in the reign of "William and Mary, 
and as a penalty their charter was madterminable 
upon three years’ notice. In 1698 a war oan of two 
millions was raised by the State at 8 per cent in 
consideration of the grant of certain rig] ts of trade 
to the subscribers who were constituted a general 
society “trading to the East Indies,” and were usually 
called the “ English Company.” The right of winding 
up the new and also the old Company after 1711 at three 
years’ notice on repayment of the loan was reserved. 
Experience soon proved that there was no room for the 
rival operations of two chartered Companies, and under 
the award of Lord Godolphin they were formally united 
in 1708 by an Act passed in the sixth year of the reign 
of Queen Anne. Foreign wars had exhausted the public 
treasury, and the “ United East India Company ” 
advanced to the State in that year a loan of £1,200,000 
without interest, in return for an extension of their 
commercial privileges. Loan followed loan until public 
attention was drawn to scandals caused by the display 
of private wealth made by the Company’s retired 
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officials, and by ugly rumours regarding the abuse of 
their governing powers. But the public conscience 
was easily quieted by the distribution of liberal divi¬ 
dends, and by the profitable transactions of the State 
with the powerful corporation. At last the fiction of 
their immense wealth was dissipated, and when the 
Company had to come to Parliament for a loan to 
prevent bankruptcy, the public grew virtuous and 
insisted upon an inquiry into their affairs. Thereon 
the Regulating Act of 1773 was passed, Statute 13 
Geo. III. c. 63, which established a supreme court of 
judicature, raised the qualification of a proprietor with 
a right of voting to £1000, leaving the directors’ quali¬ 
fication at £2000, and constituted the first Governor- 
General of Bengal with four Councillors as the supreme 
authority in India. At the same time civil officers 
were forbidden to receive presents or to engage in 
private trade. In 1784 a further step was taken by 
Pitt’s Act, Statute 24 Geo. III. Sessions 2, c. 25, which 
established the “ double Government,” whereby a Board 
of Control, made up of six Commissioners, was vested 
with the power of directing and controlling all acts 
that related to the civil or military government, or the 
revenues of the British territorial possessions in the 
East Indies. At the same time the Court of Proprietors 
lost their power of overruling resolutions of the Court 
of Directors, and the Governor-General’s Council was 
reduced to three members. In 1786 the Governor- 
General was given authority to override his Council. 

The main result of the legislation of the eighteenth 
century was to bring the United East India Company 
under the direction of the Home Government, and yet 
to leave them a commercial as well as a political body. 
In 1813 a fundamental change in their position was 
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made by the Statute 55 Greo. III. c. 155. Their 
monopoly of trade with India was thrown open to 
the public, that with China being left with them. 
The “ undoubted sovereignty of the Crown ” over the 
territories of India was affirmed, while the government 
of them was left in the hands of the Company for 
twenty years. On the expiration of that term, the first 
reformed Parliament, by an Act, 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 85, 
passed in 1833, renewed the charter for another term 
of twenty years, and put a stop to their trade altogether, 
while the Board of Control became in effect the 
President alone, he being at the same time a member 
of the Cabinet. As Mr. Herries stated in 1853, “ they 
ceased to be traders in any character whatever. All 
their possessions were made over to the Crown, their 
commercial assets were disposed of, their future power 
of trade entirely annihilated so long as the Act con¬ 
tinued in force.” To this description Lord Derby 
added the explanation that the period of extension 
of political power was practically forty years, not 
twenty, inasmuch as they could demand, if their 
governing powers were withdrawn in 1853, repayment 
of their stock at the rate of .£200 sterling for every 
£100 of stock within a period of three years. “ If your 
lordships,” he said, “now think fit to withdraw the 
political power vested in the Company, their commercial 
charter would be re-established; and if you should 
decide to continue to the Company the political power 
which they now enjoy, so far from that being a renewal 
of the charter, it would be but a renewal of the con¬ 
dition under which that charter remained in abeyance.” 

Such was the position of affairs when Parliament 
met in 1853 to decide upon the future government of 
India under the United East India Company. But in 
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"Draer that the proposals made by Lord Dalhousie may 
be thoroughly understood, it is necessary to emphasise 
some parts of the political constitution of the Company’s 
territorial possessions as fixed by the Act of 1833 , and 
those which preceded it. The superintendence, direc¬ 
tion, and control of the whole civil and military 
government of those territories and their revenues 
were vested in the Governor-General in Council. The 
Governor-General might overrule his Council; although 
Lord Dalhousie was able to say that “ during the five 
years in which I have administered this Government, 
no instance of it has occurred.” In the event of 
necessity, the Governor-General was authorised to 
proceed to any part of India without his Council, and 
alone to exercise all powers of the Governor-General 
in Council except those of legislation. During his 
absence he might appoint a President in Council to 
discharge all duties or exercise all powers which he 
did not reserve to himself, an Act being passed by the 
Indian Legislature declaring the measure of authority 
assigned to each party. The members of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General were the Commander- 
in-Chief and three ordinary members, one of whom was, 
in practice, a military officer, the other two being 
members of the Bengal Civil Service. As a matter of 
fact the Commander-in-Chief was generally absent, and 
took no part in the proceedings of the Council. The 
whole legislation of India was conducted by “ the 
Governor-General in Council,” an English barrister 
being added as a fourth ordinary member, but without 
the right to vote on matters other than projects of law. 
The two presidencies of Madras and Bombay submitted 
their schemes of legislation to the Supreme Government 
by which, if approved, they were passed into law. 
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Law Commission, of which Macaulay was the leading 
member, was appointed in 1833, and its recommenda¬ 
tions still awaited ‘enactment by the Legislature in 
Calcutta. - Apart from his Council the Governor - 
General was also Governor of Bengal, having power 
to appoint one of his three colleagues as a Deputy 
Governor of that province should he desire to do so; 
that colleague at the same time discharging his duties 
on the Supreme Council. The two presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay were under Governors almost 
invariably sent out from England, aided by Councils 
consisting of the local Commanders-in-Chief and two 
members selected from the civil services of those 
presidencies. 

The three leading points to which Lord Dalhousie 
devoted his main criticism were the position of the 
Governor-General, the legislative machinery, and the 
government of Bengal. He also offered suggestions 
regarding the presidencies, the patronage of the Court, 
and the strengthening of his own Council. On the first 
of these leading topics he strongly advocated the 
retention of the supreme control vested in himself in 
Council. “So vast a machine 'as the general govern¬ 
ment of India, by which so huge a mass of territory, of 
population, and of revenue is to be ordered, can never 
be safely worked unless there be unity of authority and 
of purpose in the direction of it, and in the control of 
its resources.” Such a central control had never been, 
and need never be, “ exerted in petty interference with 
the local administration of the presidencies,” but its 
retention was, in his opinion, essential to the safety and 
welfare of the empire. He was equally firm in claiming 
the right to overrule his Council, holding that such 
a power would hardly ever be used, and that his 
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‘ responsibility to the Court, to Parliament, and to the 
Crown afforded a full guarantee that this great power 
will never be exercised without very weighty reasons.” 
It was also a matter of importance in case of wars 
disturbances, and even in the interests of the reoular 
administration that he should see with his own eyes the 
work of his own instruments, “ praising when it is well 
earned and visiting with prompt rebuke those who lag 
behind, and acquainting himself with localities and 
local questions.” It was therefore necessary for him to 
retain the power of distributing the work of govern¬ 
ment during his absence from the presidency and his 
Council. He referred to the value of his own tours, 
“ not for the purpose of self-defence, still less of self- 
laudation, but in order to refute the allegation that the 
absence of the Governor-General from the presidency 
must be injurious to the general affairs of India.” 
Dealing with his own position, he thought that 
authority over her Majesty’s troops in India, and her 
naval forces in the Indian seas, should be specifically 
conferred upon him by Royal Commission. As to the 
former he wrote:—“I beg not to be understood as 
desiring to obtain for the Governor-General the position 
of Viceroy, 1 or even the commission of Captain-General, 
which was conferred upon Lord Wellesley. I seek only 
the public confirmation of the power which he actually 
holds now, but which, if it were granted him in terms 
under the sign manual, would give weight to his exercise 
of it and confirm the influence of his high position.” 
He urged that the title of His Honour, “ which alone 

1 The Governor-General of India is neither by his commission nor by any 
Act of Parliament recognised as Viceroy. The title was used in the Queen's 
gracious Order in Council published in India on the 1st of November, 1858 
taking upon herself the government of the territories in India administered in 
trust for the Crown by the Company. 
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belongs to bis office, and is hardly above that of a 
London police magistrate,” should be exchanged for 
that of His Excellency, and in regard to his salute 
he wrote —“ The Governor-General receives a salute of 
nineteen guns. Excepting with reference to Native 
princes, it is not desirable that he should receive more. 
But with special reference to them it is open to question 
whether it is not practically expedient that his salute 
should be fixed at twenty-one guns,” which the Kings of 
Delhi and Oudh and other princes in India received. 
“ The power of the British Government is now on all 
occasions styled ‘the paramount power.’ It is so in 
reality, and I think that every outward symbol of 
paramountcy should attach to the office of its repre¬ 
sentative.” 

His proposals thus summarised were generally 
accepted, and the law which provided for most of the 
powers claimed by him was left in force. As regards 
control over the Navy, he was told that the improve¬ 
ment of his Indian marine would give him all the 
facilities he required for the purposes of India. In 
order as far as possible to avoid controversy, it was 
considered undesirable to lay before Parliament any 
proposals for strengthening the Governor - General’s 
legal position, but he might rely upon the support of 
the home authorities. It was otherwise with the 
reform of the Legislative Council, in respect to which 
legislation could not be avoided. Upon that subject 
Lord Dalhousie’s arguments carried conviction, and he 
succeeded in obtaining an enlargement of his own 
Legislative Council, and in getting the member of 
Council charged with the work of legislation raised to 
the full privileges of an ordinary member of the Supreme 
Council. 
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His plea for the entire reconstruction of the Indian 
Legislature was, indeed, unanswerable. The existing, 
system was, as he proved, unworkable. His two 
colleagues, members of the Bengal service, “ could know 
nothing about the local legislation required for Madras 
and Bombay, and have no skill in the technical diffi¬ 
culties which attach to legislative enactments.” The 
executive duties of the Governor-General left him no 
leisure to attend to the details of legislation. Neither 
the Commander-in-Chief nor the military member of 
Council could “ by any possibility know anything 
about the matter.” Even the fourth member added 
specially for the purpose, “ although profoundly versed 
in English law, is as profoundly ignorant of all laws 
prevailing in India, whether Hindu, Mahomedan, regula¬ 
tions or acts. He knows absolutely nothing of the in¬ 
habitants, the tenures, the practice or the habits of the 
country to which he comes, and from which he is probably 
withdrawn when he has mastered these difficulties.” 
Although the Governor-General criticised the selection 
of an English barrister in these strong terms, he subse¬ 
quently modified his opinion on this particular point. 

Writing to Wood on the 21st of March, 1853, he said :_ 

“ I have doubt on one point only—the abolition of the 
English lawyer. Men whose opinion I respect consider 
that the Advocate-General would not be capable of the 
work.” In other matters he adhered to his scheme, the 
main object of which was the association with his own 
Executive Council of extra members, including Judges * 
of the Supreme and Chief Courts, a member of the 
Board of Revenue, and the Advocate-General. His 
own Council ought, he thought, to be recruited, not 
from Bengal only, but from the three presidencies. The 
Advocate-General, assisted by the barrister, if he was 
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still retained, was to draft the Bills, and when they 
came under discussion in Council, other members, 
including the officials mentioned above and also a few 
European and Native gentlemen, taken from unofficial 
as well as official ranks, were to consider and pass them. 
To education he looked as an agency that would qualify 
the natives for a share in the legislative work of India. 
“ Indeed,” he added, “ amidst the general unfitness 
there are already some Native gentlemen whose in¬ 
tellectual qualities, whose experience of our government, 
and whose extensive and minute knowledge of Indian 
details would render any one of them a very valuable 
member of the Legislative Council. For my part I 
should be personally glad to see such a gentleman 
appointed at once under the new Act.” 1 

The Bill passed through the House of Commons on 
the 29th of July, 1853, divisions being taken on several 
occasions in the course of its passage, but no changes 
of real consequence were made in its original provisions. 
“ Young India mustered twenty-four after all this 
boasting,” wrote Wood, who in his letter dated the 
8th of June, 1853, described the provisions of the Bill 
in these terms :— 


At home we have launched our India Bill after some hesitation. 
A letter of yours to Argyll confirmed the waverers. I have 
myself never had the least doubt on the subject ; and so far it 
has been well received, except, of course, by Bright and Young 
India, whom nothing will satisfy but breaking the Directors. We 
were anxious to make no more changes than we could help, for the 
present House of Commons is a very uncertain one. I think we 
do all that is essential. At home the Court of Directors are to 

1 When Parliament failed to give the Governor-General the right of 
appointing a Native to hi3 Council, he nominated Babu Prosonno Kumar Tagore 
to be Clerk-Assistant of the Council, informing Wood on the 13th of July, 1854, 
that he was “ a man of ability, learning, wealth, and influence. He is brother 
of Dwarkanath Tagore, and has much weight here.” 
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reduced to eighteen, of whom six will be named by the Crown 
from Indian servants of ten years’ standing, either in the Crown’s 
or the Company’s service. The patronage of Haileybury and 
Addiscombe is opened to competition. In India the nomination of 
Executive Councillors is to be approved by the Crown. The 
Legislative Councillor is to sit and vote always. The Legislative 
Council is to be enlarged by a member from each presidency or 
Governorship, and by the addition of the Chief Justice and one 
Judge of the Supreme Court about to be constituted, and power 
given to add two more members. The Governor-General is to 
have a veto. The controlling power of the Governor-General and 
his discretion as to absence are to be left as now. The presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay remain as at present, but power is given 
to separate Bengal and make it a permanent lieutenant-governor- 
ship. Power is given to create a new presidency or lieutenant- 
governorship if needed ( i.e . Punjab and Indus) ; and to alter or 
regulate limits of presidencies from time to time. 


Other details as to salaries were then given, and 
AVood proceeded:— 


We take, I think, all your suggestions for India, except 
enacting in plainer form your powers and those of the Governors 
of the presidencies when absent. After much consultation we 
thought it wiser not to attempt this, lest we should have limita¬ 
tions forced on us. I will only add that I am more anxious than 
ever that your knowledge, experience, and authority in India 
should be available for carrying out the changes to be made by 
the Bill, and how earnestly I hope that you will remain there long 
enough to do this. 


The extract just quoted confirms what has been 
said as to the source from which the changes introduced 
into the Government of India by the Act of 1853 were 
derived. But India and the Company not only owed 
the suggestion of these reforms to Lord Dalhousie • 
their successful introduction into practice was due also 
to him. The unsatisfactory change introduced by the 
law of 1833, which deprived the local Governments of 
the power to make regulations, a right which they had 
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exercised with considerable benefit to their subjects, was 
not rectified. The various provinces of India had to 
wait until 1861 for the restitution of their powers 
of passing laws other than those affecting debt, the 
post office, the army, foreign relations, copyright, and 
certain other excepted matters. But, at least, they ' 
secured, under Lord Dalhousie’s proposals, a recognised 
position in the Imperial Legislature of India, and a 
nominee of each Governor or Lieutenant-Governor 
selected from the Civil Service was present in the 
Council of India to undertake or support legislation 
required by his province. The Governor - General 
needed no spur from the President to enlist his hearty 
co-operation in bringing his “ reformed Parliament ” 
into active work. He corresponded with the local 
Governments on the choice of their nominees; and 
having nominated Halliday as Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, he replaced him on his own Council. He 
recorded a minute on the 17tli of May, 1854, drafted 
a set of standing orders for the conduct of business, 
and on the 20th of May, 1854, summoned his first 
meeting. 1 In his diary, dated the 12 th of October, he 
gives the following account of what followed: — 

By the beginning of June the Council was in operation, and 
since that time has gone on steadily working, and settling itself 
into regular routine. By the Act it is my duty to take the chair 
whensoever I may be present. Hence I am obliged to act both 
■is President of the Council, and as Chairman of it when in Com¬ 
mittee. The Legislative Council transacts the business before it 
on much the same system as is observed in our own Parliament, 
but more approaching to the manner of the House of Lords than 

1 The Standing Orders were referred to a Committee and adopted on the 
i^th of August, .185t. Tho first Council consisted of the Governor-General, 

Si- Lawrence Peel, J. A. Dorien, Colonel Low, J. P. Grant, Barnes Peacock’ 

. James C°1 vile, A. J. Mills ; and D. Eliott, A. Malet, and C. Allen represent¬ 
ing respectively Madras, Bombay, and the North-West Provinces. 
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5f the Commons. The number of the stages of each Bill and the 
opportunities of debate are accordingly diminished. A Bill is 
read, after notice given, a first time without debate. After notice 
given it is read a second time, debate being taken on the principle 
0 10 moasure. It is then referred to a committee of three who 

after publishing and giving the public three months to comment 
upon it, give in their report suggesting such amendments as they 
tlnnk necessary. The Council then resolves itself into a Com 
mittee of the whole Council upon the Bill. Finally, after notice 
given, the Bill is read a third time and passed. The questions are 
put and the sense of the Council taken in the same manner as in 
Parliament. If there be a division the clerk calls over the names, 
beginning with the junior, in order that the Governor-General 
may not, by voting first in order, exercise an undue influence 
upon the minds of the members ! In the material form of our 
meetings we have adopted a good deal of the American plan. 
The Legislative Council meets in the Council Chamber. The 
members are seated in a semicircle, each having a desk before 
him for his books a n d papers. The table for the clerks is placed 
at the upper end of the semicircle, and the President’s chair 
beyond it. At first, with the exception of the judges, the 
speaking was felt to be an unpalatable novelty by most of the 
members. Mr. D. Eliott even proposed that members should be 
allowed to read their speeches on the ground that many members 
would not be able to speak viva voce. Ho gave himself as an 
instance. But as he had made an excellent speech in proposing 
his motion, his argumentum ad /wminern was held to be null and 
bis suggestion was negatived without a division. The Council 
bas already done a great deal of work, and I have no doubt will 
fulfil the expectations it has raised. 


In his zeal for the independence of his new Council 
the Governor-General objected to one provision of the 
Act of 1853, which empowered Her Majesty by Com¬ 
mission to appoint persons in England to consider the 
recommendations of the Law Commissioners and to 
report upon reforms proposed by them, givino- them 
power to examine witnesses and call for documents but 
of course not to undertake legislation. I u a letter 
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o Wood, dated the 18th of September, 1854, he 
wrote:— 


You refer to your" Commission at home. You say that you 
“ hear rumours from Calcutta of some jealousy of the Commission,” 
and you call- upon me to discourage all such feelings. You will 
perhaps recall to mind that from the first proposal of the measure 
I expressed freely to you my opinion of its inexpediency, and I 
w r as not singular in my opinion. “ Jealousy of the Commission ” 
there is not, for all the power is on one side and none on the 
other. But disapprobation there is, and I do not believe there is 
a man in India, attending to such things, who did not view the 
formation of that body with dislike and regret. Its institution to 
bring forward the measures of the Law Commission was regarded 
as an unmerited reproach on the former Council of India, as 
though that body had neglected its duties, when it was morally 
and physically impossible that such legislative duties could be 
performed by five men charged besides with the executive 
administration of this great empire. Further, it was regarded as 
an anomaly that a body, whose only portion having Indian 
experience was composed of a retired Chief Justice, a retired 
Councillor, and a retired Sadr Judge, who had all left this country 
years ago, should be thought more capable of preparing Indian 
legislation than the actual Chief Justice, Councillor, and Sadr 
Judge, all of them as able as their predecessors, and having the 
advantage of living on the scene, of sharing in the events, and 
communicating with the people of this country. 


Turning then to a suggestion made by Sir C. Wood 
that no legislation should be introduced without prior 
submission to the authorities at home, Lord Dalhousie 
urged that although the President's authority over the 
Executive Government of India was complete, his 
authority over the Legislative Council was confined to 
tne power of disallowing an Act. He submitted that 
the cieation of the new Council had only emphasised 
that contrast. 

You have instituted by law an independent body of ten or 
twelve English gentlemen, and it is right you should know early 
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that you will find them asserting their legislative independence. 
They will, I am certain, receive with respect any reports of the 
Commission which the Directors may send. They will consider 
them with care. But they will assuredly not submit their legisla¬ 
tion for the previous information of the Commission, nor will they 
stay their legislation to await indefinitely what the Commission 
may be expected to bring forth. 

Sir Charles replied somewhat sharply to these con¬ 
tentions. He had already written in June to tell the 
Governor-General that he need not fill up all the places 
in the new Council at once, but might wait until some 
special need occurred for their services. “ Surely,” he 
had said, “ with four additional gentlemen who will not 
have anything else to do, you may do all that is needed 
in an ordinary way. I do not want to see a debating 
society, but a working body of committee men.” He 
now thought it necessary to go a step further. On the 
23rd of December, 1854, he wrote : — 

I come now to an important matter, which is your letter as 
to the members of the Legislative Council; and I am afraid that 
you are inclined to place them in a position which I do not think 
and never intended that they should occupy. I never wished to 
raise up a great independent body in India. I look to the Governor- 
General. ... I look upon all the Councils, Secretaries, etc., as so 
many machines for lightening the labour of the Governor-General, 
and for doing what I may call the mechanical work of the 
Government. I have made him more absolute than he was in 
the Executive Council, and I do not wish to make the Legislative 
Council a body which does more than aid him in law-making. 
The Executive Council is to aid him in administrating, the. Legis¬ 
lative Council in law-making. I admit of course that the latter 
must be more independent, but I do not wish to make it a body 
that is likely to take upon itself more weight or authority than 
is necessary for the purpose of elaborating laws. I do not look 
upon it, as some of the young Indians do, as the nucleus and 
beginning of a Constitutional Parliament in India. 

The President concluded by declining to allow a 





legislative councillor to take furlough out of his five 
years of Council. Lord Dalhousie was not induced by 
this explanation to abandon either his opinion or his 
hopes. On the 16th. of March, 1855, he wrote :— 

I am una.ble to see that I have conceded to the Legislative 
Council any greater power than the law clearly confers upon it, 
or that I have sought for its members any position beyond that 
which is requisite to make the body fully efficient. I must be 
guided by the Statute of 1853. Its provisions have given to the 
Legislative Council the independence which I have ascribed to it. 
The Governor-General cannot help himself. Except in the final 
veto after the passing of an Act, he has none of that overruling 
power over the Legislative which the law gives him over the 
Supreme Council. 

After urging the importance of choosing the best 
men for the post, he concluded : “ Wherefore I trust that 
precedence of some sort may be granted to legislative 
councillors, and that the same sick leave may be granted 
to them as to other members of the service.” 

The President of the Board and the Governor- 
General were so entirely in accord upon most administra¬ 
tive questions, and both of them were so anxious to 
reform the institutions of India upon liberal lines, that 
it is impossible to pass lightly over their difference of 
opinion on this particular matter. It was no mere 
passing disagreement. Even after the death of Lord 
Dalhousie Sir Charles Wood reiterated his objections to 
the position assumed by the Indian Legislature under 
the Act of 1853, and the detractors of the late Governor- 
General eagerly seized upon the measure as one of the 
most mischievous acts of his administration. Speaking 
in Parliament as a member of Lord Palmerston’s 
Ministry, Wood said, on the 6th of June, 1861:— 

I he Council, quite contrary to my intention, has become a 
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of debating society or petty Parliament. It was certainly a 
great mistake that a body of twelve members should have been 
established with all the forms and functions of a Parliament. 


They have standing orders nearly as numerous as we have, and 
their effect has been, as Lord Canning stated, to impede business. 
. . . I think that the general opinion both in India and England 
condemned the action of the Council when it attempted to dis¬ 
charge functions other than those which I have mentioned—when 
it constituted itself a body for the redress of grievances, and 
en g a g e d in discussions which led to no practical result. I find 


that the Vice-President, Sir Lawrence Peel, expressed a very 
decided opinion against it, and says of the Council in a short 
memorandum: “It has no jurisdiction in the nature of that of a 
grand inquest of the nation. Its functions are purely legislative, 
and are limited even in that respect. It is not an Anglo-Indian 
House of Commons for the redress of grievances, to refuse 
supplies, and so forth.” These obvious objections were pointed 
out to me by the Government of India last year, and it was my 
intention to have introduced a measure on the subject in the 
course of that session. 


Three definite charges were brought against Lord 
Dalhousie in connection with his reformed Council for 
making laws and regulations. He had allowed it to 
take up grievances and thus weaken the Executive; he 
had permitted it to challenge the authority of the local 
Governments, and even of the Court of Directors ; and 
its proceedings had agitated the public mind and so 
predisposed the people to rebellion. These specific 
charges admit of inquiry and adjudication, but behind 
them lay a larger question, and that was whether 
the thin end of representation was being introduced. 
There is nothing to show that on the essential question 
of principle any real difference of opinion existed. It 
must be admitted that Lord Dalhousie started the new 
system of making laws with some flourish, but it does 
not follow that he contemplated the introduction of the 
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parliamentary system into India. The neat trim 
volumes, modelled on Hansard’s Parliamentary Records, 
which recorded the proceedings of Council from 1854 
to 1862, were devised by him. He desired his legislators 
to rise from their seats when they spoke in Council, 
and the elaborate standing orders were drafted by 
himself on the model of those familiar to him in the 
House of Lords. Messages from the Governor-General 
were brought in by a member and presented with grave 
formality. These were not stage performances merely 
devised for effect. The first President of the new 
assembly claimed for its members, publicity, freedom, 
and an honourable position. The special precedence 
and privileges of leave which he sought for them were 
outward tokens of the dignity and importance with 
which he desired to invest their office. That was the 
very reason which induced the home authorities to 
refuse in 1855 concessions which have long since been 
accorded without any thought of danger to public 
interests. It was feared in the ’fifties that the Governor- 
General was taking action which would entirely alter 
the constitution of the Indian Government. But he 
knew that no authority could continue to rule unless it 
could pass the laws needed for the conduct of public 
afiairs. By the nature of the case, and in the interests 
of India’s jarring communities, the British Executive 
must rule the territories of the Company “ despotically,” 
as one President had observed, and there was no 
room in the scheme for a “ Constitutional Parliament.” 
Lord Dalhousie had created some alarm in the minds of 
the Directors by suggesting that one scat in the Council 
might be filled by a native legislator. It was feared 
that a deep design was veiled under the cloak of the 
forms and standing orders of his new assembly. Even 
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if he himself could be trusted to keep his colleagues in 
order and to repress any serious tendency on their part 
to interiere with the Executive Government, it was urged 
that his successors might be less careful, and that 
matters wdiich now seemed trivial would soon become 
serious. Was there not reason to fear that the repre¬ 
sentative system would be introduced by a side-door? 
There is nothing, however, in the Governor-General’s 
“ Essay on the Government of India,” or in any of his 
letters, to indicate that he ever contemplated any 
weakening of the authority of the Government of India, 
ihe selection of councillors remained in the hands of 
the Governor-General, and this being the case, he held 
that the efficiency of the Council depended upon its 
lull exercise of the liberty conferred upon it by law, 
and that it was sound policy to invest a body, who 
could be fully trusted to support Government, with all 
the outward symbols of confidence and high honour. 
The difference of opinion between him and the President 
was, he believed, due to misunderstanding, and events 
would show that there was no danger in making the 
concessions which he had sought. 

The best method of testing the truth of the charges 
which have already been mentioned, and which received 
some support from the speech of Sir Charles Wood, is 
by reference to the transactions of the Council up to 
the end of February, 185G, for its proceedings when in 
the hands of Lord Canning are not evidence against 
Lord Dalhousie. What, then, is the foundation for 
the charge that he allowed a Court of Inquest to be 
established over the actions of the various Governments 
of India ? It is of the very flimsiest character. It is 
quite true that attempts were made to bring grievances 

before the Legislative Council, but these attempts most 
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signally failed. On the 29th of July, 1854, Ram Ratan 
Bose, a clerk dismissed for corruption, besought the 
Council for redress, and on the 24th of February, 1855, 
Subhaputty Pilay of Bangalore complained of the 
action of the Commissioners of Mysore. Again, on the 
10th of November, 1855, Cottah Kitchenna Chetty of 
Madras preferred an appeal against the decree of the 
chief Civil Court. But in every case the petition was 
ruled to be inadmissible “ as not connected with the 
business of Council.” Thereon a few ingenious peti¬ 
tioners wrapped up their grievances in the form of 
projects of law, but their devices carried them no further 
on the road of redress. 

The next charge of the indictment was that the 
authority of the Local Governments and of the Court 
of Directors had been challenged. It is perfectly true 
that the former were so sensitive as to consider them¬ 
selves disgraced by the public rejection of certain Bills 
which they brought before the Council. Thus the 
municipal law “to modify Act XXVI. of 1850” for 
Bengal, and the Bombay “ Stamps Bill ” were severely 
criticised and withdrawn. But no one can read the 
debates without concurring in the sentence of death 
passed upon these projects of law. The Council was no 
respecter of persons, and the Court of Directors suffered 
the same indignity of “ rejected addresses ” with other 
bodies. There, indeed, lay the real ground of complaint, 
and the spretce injuria forrace which was never forgiven. 
The incident is memorable in Indian history, and 
assuredly reflects no discredit either upon the Council 
or upon the Governor-General. The story is soon told. 
On the 13th of February, 1855, the Governor-General 
assented to Act VIII. “ to amend the law relating to the 
office and duties of Administrator-General.” When 
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the Court of Directors had examined the Act, they 
pointed out in a despatch, No. 84 of 1855, that whereas 
they had desired that the commission to be charged by 
the Administrator-General of Bengal should be 5 per 
cent upon all funds received by him, two-fifths of 
which was to be paid into the public treasury, the Act 
fixed the charge at 3 per cent which the Administrator- 
General was to retain. They stated their views at 
length, and concluded as follows : “We must disallow 
so much of the Act as is incc nsistent with our present 
orders, which we desire may be strictly followed out.” 
Sir Lawrence Peel at once defended, by sound argu¬ 
ments, the scale of commission embodied in the. Act, 
and at the meeting of the Council held on the 13th of 
October, 1855, he “ claimed for the Legislative body, to 
which he had the honour to belong, independent action. 
The Honourable Court had the power to annul any Act 
which the Legislative Council might pass, but they had 
no power to send their orders to the Council to pass a 
particular measure.” On the 8th of December, 1855, 
the Council, presided over by Lord Dalhousie, carried 
unanimously a resolution, moved by Peacock, which 
affirmed the propriety of the Act called in question, 
adding that “this Council, admitting to the fullest 
extent the right of the Honourable Court to disallow 
any law made by the Governor- General in Council, 
and the duty of this Council thereupon to repeal such 
law, desires to record its opinion that the Honourable 
Court has not the power to disallow any part of an Act, 
unless the same relates to two or more subjects so 
wholly unconnected that the point disallowed amounts 
in substance to a distinct law.” Another clause affirmed 
that “in the judgment of this Council the Honourable 
Court of Directors does not possess the right to require 
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the Council to pass any law which the Honourable 
Court may think fit to direct.” Lord Dalhousie was 
not one to sheltei\ himself behind his colleagues. By 
the same mail he wrote to Mr. R. Vernon Smith, 
President of the Board :— 

Last year I took the liberty of warning your predecessor that 
the Legislative Council, which the late Statute has created, would 
assert its independence, and would not recognise any right in the 
Court to direct the course or its legislation, or any other right 
than that of disallowing an 4ct. It has so proved. On my 
return I found the Council in arms, and a report adopted which 
will end in a resolution. I respectfully advise the home 
authorities to get rid of this difficulty as soon as they can. We 
are certainly unanimous, and twelve successors would be equally 
unanimous to-morrow. 

Lord Dalhousie was unassailable in his defence both 
of the Council and of the law. The Administrator- 
Generabs Act was not amended until 1860, and then 
not in regard to the clauses to which the Court had 
taken exception. 

There remains only the third point in which the 
action of the Council needs explanation. It was also 
charged with the offence of disturbing the public mind. 
One Act in particular, “ the remarriage of Hindu 
widows, ' provoked comment in the days of the mutiny, 
and this was laid at the door of the Governor-General. 
What, then, are the facts ? The Bill was read for the 
first time on the 17th of November, 1855, introduced by 
Grant, and seconded by Sir James Colvile. But it was 
not passed until the 25th of July, 1856, when it was 
approved by Lord Canning. It is still the law of the 
land ; and although, no doubt, the discussion of it created 
some ferment in the native mind and offended Hindu 
orthodoxy, not a remark was made to which exception 
can properly be taken. It is inevitable that the public 
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discussion of projects of law sliould give some offence, 
but in a country to which liberty of the press had 
already been conceded it was only proper that freedom 
and publicity should be allowed to its legislators. 

If Lord Dalhousie erred at-tf.il he erred from excess 
of zeal. There was every justification for his desire to 
reform the Council. India had outgrown a legislative 
assembly consisting of less than half-a-dozen overworked 
officials who discussed projects of law on paper and 
promulgated them as Acts without public discussion. 
But it was not wise to herald with the sound of 
trumpets a change, which according to English notions 
was delusive. The political cravings of Western people 
are satisfied with nothing less than representative insti¬ 
tutions. The East is essentially opposed to them. The 
application to the Calcutta Council of orders and forms 
transplanted from Westminster alarmed the experts in 
Leadenhall Street, and created in Bengal an exaggerated 
idea of the intentions of the Governor-General. He 
himself knew the extent of his own powers, and was not 
likely to hesitate in repressing any dangerous tendencies. 
If by any chance the official legislators should travel 
beyond their province, or parade their independence, the 
remedy lay with the President who should direct their 
proceedings. During his term of office Lord Dalhousie 
checked the discussion of grievances, and kept debate 
within reasonable limits. But the independence which 
he claimed might, it was argued, be misused by others, 
and it cannot be denied that his zeal for the Council’s 
freedom of action was calculated to arouse fears that 
were justified by the course of events after his retire¬ 
ment from office. 

While opinions differed and still differ regarding the 
enlargement, of the Legislative Council, the advantages 
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of recognising Bengal as a province of the empire under 
a Lieutenant-Governor are no longer disputed. Yet this 
desirable reform did not at the time pass without chal¬ 
lenge. Lord Dalhousie did not mince matters in con¬ 
demning the system under which the Governor-General 
or his Deputy, being a member of his Council, was 
charged with the administration of so important a 
province. In his essay he wrote :— 


The Deputy has always in practice been President of the 
Council also. Thus his undivided attention can no more be given 
to the local affairs of Bengal than can that of the Governor-General. 
The Deputy-Governor cannot leave Calcutta to visit the districts; 
for if he does he stops the business of the general Government 
and of legislation. Thus it has come to pass that although the 
Local Government of Bengal has been held by Deputy-Governors 
for twelve out of the eighteen years which have elapsed since the 
passing of the Act of 1834, no Deputy-Governor has ever visited 
the districts any more than the Governor-General. And so great 
are the anomalies which have influenced the fate of this valuable 
and important province, that for three and a half out of these 
twelve years of deputed rule the functionaries, in whom was 
deposed the entire civil administration of Bengal, have been 
veteran generals of the Bengal and Madras armies! 

The result of such a system was written large on the 
annals of Bengal. Lord Dalhousie could not but con¬ 
trast the progress attained in the Upper Provinces during 
their government by Lieutenant-Governors chosen from 
the civil service with “the stagnant Lower Provinces.” 
“ The civilians in Bengal are as able as their brethren in 
Agra, and the country as capable of improvement, but 
the best man cannot exert himself for long with a good 
heart if no superior authority ever sees the result of his 
labours, if no approving voice ever sounds cheerily in 
his ears at the sight of successful exertions on the spot 
where they have been made.” It was the same with 
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which must produce more effect if uttered on 
the spot by one who knew every detail of the adminis¬ 
tration. Such a knowledge of detail, even if the 
Governor-General had time to acquire it, was not needed 
by him. It might even embarrass him in dealing with 
other parts of the empire where similar conditions did 
not prevail, or it might tend to divert his attention 
from broad principles. As matters stood, Bengal, 
" shifted from one ’prentice hand to another,” must 
suffer, and Parliament would be “unjust” if it did not 
recognise the grievous disadvantage under which the 
province was placed. 

Ihe soundness of Lord Dalhousie’s judgment in 
advocating the claims of Bengal to the undivided 
attention of a separate Governor was admitted by Par¬ 
liament, and has been justified by the results. To us 
now the change seems so obviously necessary that one 
is apt to minimise the opposition it encountered and 
the credit due to the Governor-General who proposed it. 
Objections were raised from many sides, and some of 
them still bear their traces upon the constitution of the 
province. It was natural that many of the residents, 
Europeans in particular, should look upon a transfer 
from the hands of the Governor-General to an inferior 
officer as a loss of prestige. There was still more force 
in the fear expressed that the august presence of the 
Supreme Government at Calcutta would overshadow 
and weaken the authority of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
That is a danger, not wholly removed by time, which is 
particularly felt if the Viceroy’s personality is strong 
and his mind inclined to regard the functions of the 
Supreme Government as administrative rather than 
controlling. Again, disappointment was felt by those 
who, recalling the Statute of 1833, would ha,ve welcomed 
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tlie separation of Agra from Fort William and the 
creation of both provinces as presidencies under Gover¬ 
nors in Council. Bengal in the middle of the nineteenth 
century felt some jealousy of the titles of Madras and 
Bombay to the more sonorous designation of presiden¬ 
cies. The intention formed in 1833 had, it is true, 
been only suspended in 1836, when a Lieutenant- 
Governor was appointed to rule over the North- 
Western Provinces, and again the new Statute of 1853 
still provided for the appointment of a separate Gover¬ 
nor of the presidency of Fort William in lieu of the 
Governor-General of India. Meanwhile it allowed the 
Directors to authorise the Governor-General of India 
to appoint a Lieutenant-Governor “ unless and until a 
separate Governor of the Presidency of Bengal ” should 
be appointed. At home the objection which weighed 
most with the authorities was the fear of weakening 
the influence of the Governor-General by a reduction of 
hi3 patronage, and no doubt there were those of the 
Directors who hoped by influence exercised upon the 
Governor-General to secure for their friends some of 
the loaves and fishes in India. The Statute of 1853 
threw open to competition the admission to ITaileybury 
College and the medical service. Hogg, writing to Lord 
Dalhousie on the 24th of May, 1853, bemoaned the 
change: “ The Court is to be reduced to eighteen, of 
whom six are to be selected from those who have served 
in India. The civil patronage is to be taken away, and 
the vacancies to be supplied by general competition. 
This can never answer or work for the public good.” 
But if inexorable Parliament transferred the home patron¬ 
age to natural-born subjects of Her Majesty without 
nominations from the Directors, their object might still 
be secured through the Governor-General, and they 
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fessed for the retention by him of his patronage in 
Bengal. Their influence was so far successful that the 
door was left open by providing in the Statute 16 & 17, 
Viet. c. 95, for the appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor 
subject to the express condition that the Governor- 
General should be free to limit the extent of .. his 
authority. 
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No time was lost by the Court of Directors in 
authorising Lord Dalhousie to exercise the power thus 
conferred upon him. But although the Court’s despatch, 
No. 61, dated the 12th of October, 1853, empowered 
him to proceed at once, he determined to postpone 
action, partly in order to carry out some measures 
which he had under consideration for the better admini¬ 
stration of his own province, and partly that he might 
await the nomination of the new member of his Council. 
Meanwhile he disposed of the first difficulty in the way 
by settling the distribution of patronages. In a minute, 
dated the 20th of April, he asserted his indifference to 
the exercise of patronage, adding that he regarded it 
“as a vexatious duty of which I would gladly dis¬ 
encumber myself.” His main object was to surrender 
as much as he could while reserving to himself the 
opportunity of rewarding merit. All appointments 
hitherto reserved by the Governor-General in Council 
he retained with the sole exception of that of civil 
auditor. For the rest, he took away from the patronage 
of Bengal two political appointments connected with 
the Mysore princes and the Nizamat affairs, several 
marine appointments, the ecclesiastical posts of Arch¬ 
deacon and Registrar, and the offices of Geological Sur¬ 
veyor and Protector of Emigrants. These excepted 
posts he regarded as of an imperial rather than a local 
character. .Judges of the Sadr Court and members of 
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the Board of Bevenue were to be nominated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor and approved by the Government 
of India. The patronage thus reserved was larger than 
that exercised by the Supreme Government in the pre¬ 
sidencies of Madras or Bombay, but it was far less than 
some of the Directors wished. Sir Charles Wood did 
not interfere, although he had written on the 19th of 
August, 1853 :— 


You will remember that you remain Governor of Bengal as 
you do of the North-West Provinces, and that the power of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in patronage and other matters is to be that, 
and that only, of which you divest yourself. You must consider 
well how you can make this quite clear on the first appointment 
in order to preclude all chance of subsequent dispute. 


Patronage was only one of the difficulties that had 
to be settled; the question of control over the army 
was another. In the hurry of legislation it had been 
forgotten that the Charter Act, while providing for the 
appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor, had not extin¬ 
guished that of Governor of Bengal, created by a 
former statute. On the 20th of October, 1853, Sir 
Charles asked the pertinent question, “If the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal is appointed independent of the 
Governor of Bengal, in whom does the army rest ? ” 
Lord Dalhousie was a practical man, and he reflected 
that during his own tenure of office as Governor he 
had received the military despatches of the Court 
addressed to him in that capacity, but nevertheless 
he had dealt with all military matters as Governor- 
General in Council. Nothing was to be gained by 
starting difficulties or waiting for Parliament to untie 
the knots. He therefore wrote to Wood on the 3rd of 
December, 1853: — 


As Governor of Bengal I shall make no difficulties and show 




no crotchets. Everything will go on quietly, and no practical 
inconvenience will be felt until the matter is settled! 


Then having wound up his own administration of 
Bengal with a review of his proceedings, he appointed 
Halliday, on the 29th of April, 1854, as the first 
Lieutenant-Governor, and the change of offices took 
place on the 1st of May. Sir Charles Wood was still 
considering the legal questions when he heard the news. 
On the 24th of June he wrote :— 

You have puzzled us all a good deal by your announcement 
of Halliday’s appointment. It appeared to us that you considered 
it could not be done without an Act of Parliament, and I have 
one ready drawn which I proposed to introduce for the purpose, 
curing the defects of the existing Acts, and covering all that has 
been, as we believe, irregularly done for the last twenty years in 
administering the army of Bengal by the Government of India. 

Pactum valet, and Parliament without discussion covered 
up any illegalities that the Governor-General or his 
predecessors might have committed. The Act, 17 & 
18 Viet. c. 77, passed on the 7th of August, 1854, em¬ 
powered the Governor-General to assume the govern¬ 
ment of any part of India with the sanction of the 
Court of Directors and the Board, and to limit and 
declare the extent of the authority of the Governors or 
Lieutenant-Governors. All powers as to the presidency 
of Fort William, not transferred to the Governor or 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, or of Agra or the 
North-West Provinces, were vested in the Governor- 
General in India in Council, and it was declared that 
“ the Governor-General of India shall no longer be the 
Governor of the said presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal.” 

Lord Dalhousie had his own way in Bengal, but his 
views on the subject of the choice of Governors for the 
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minor presidencies were not accepted. He urged 
strongly that the Governors should be selected from 
the ranks of the Indian service, and be conferred upon 
men with local experience. He described a typical 
Governor of Madras in these terms :— 


Then the Governor arrives from England. He sits down 
upon his chair at Guindy and grows to it for the next five years. 
Then he returns to England. Ho district is ever visited, no 
officers are ever seen unless they come to the presidency. Every¬ 
thing must be taken on credit. There cannot possibly be life and 
vigour throughout the service. 

Anticipating the usual argument of the danger of 
losing patronage, he added: “In truth no patronage 
will be lost. The Governors will be appointed as 
before, but the selection will be limited to men who 
possess the local knowledge necessary for the charge.” 
He was prepared to give up the local councils if the 
argument of economy would add weight to his proposal. 
But when he found that this further surrender of 
patronage would strengthen the opposition to his plan, 
he abandoned that part of it. The Court, however, 
as well as the President, turned a deaf ear to his advice. 
Still, recognising the force of the contrast which Lord 
Dalhousie had drawn between the progress made in 
the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces under 
Lawrence and Thomason respectively, and the “ stag¬ 
nation’" in Madras and Bombay on the other hand, 
they accepted his strong recommendation of Thomason, 
and nominated him Governor of Madras. Unfortunately, 
as the Governor-General wrote to Hogg on the 18th of 
October, 1853, “the honour of Madras came too late 
for Thomason, and only in time to dignify his grave.” 
For that distinguished servant of the Company died 
suddenly from overwork and exhaustion on the eve 
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ol his transfer to the government of the presidency of 
Madras. The Governor-General’s arguments, however, 
bore some fruit, for attention was called to the necessity 
of tours of the Governors of the presidencies, and the 
change of practice has since been maintained with the 
best results. 

The administration of Lord Dalhousie was signalised 
by other changes of far-reaching consequence in the 
constitution and regulations of the public service. 
Some of these were introduced by the new Act and 
under the pressure of public opinion at home. Others 
owed their origin to the Governor-General. Of the 
first class the most important was the admission of 
candidates into Haileybury and into the public service 
by public competition. Regulations for giving effect 
to the new system were to be made by the Board, and 
a Committee appointed for the purpose under the guid¬ 
ance of Macaulay submitted its report in November, 
1854. It was at once perceived that the East India 
College, instituted at Hertford in 1806, and transferred 
in 1809 to Haileybury, had run its course, and must 
soon be closed. Accordingly Lord Dalhousie carried 
out a corresponding change in India, which he had 
long contemplated, by abolishing Fort William College 
in Calcutta. Nothing but the prestige of its dis¬ 
tinguished founder, Lord Wellesley, had saved the 
institution from an earlier death. In 1800 there was 
some justification for its existence. Then the young 
civilians had arrived in India at the age of sixteen, 
acquainted with “ the rule of three, practice, and 
merchants’ accomplishments,” but profoundly ignorant 
of the elements of a liberal education. The establish¬ 
ment of Haileybury had somewhat altered the position, 
but the College was kept up in order that the Hailey- 
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bury men might learn the languages and put a final 
touch to their other acquirements. The temptations 
of Calcutta proved too strong for them. “ The splen¬ 
did festivities,” described by Tennant, “ by which the 
evenings of the Europeans were exhilarated after the 
lassitude, fatigue, and debility of the day,” counter¬ 
acted any possible good that the young men might 
have gained in the lecture-rooms. Their extravagance 
became a byword, and they left the College with debts 
which frequently amounted to £10,000. It was once 
seriously proposed to apply a surplus in the accounts 
of India to the liquidation of these debts, which left 
the administrators of Bengal “ at the mercy of money¬ 
lenders.” Matters had improved before 1848, but Lord 
Dalhousie found the inmates of the College “ idling and 

O O 


loitering.” He at once put his finger on the mischief. 
A period of twenty-two months had hitherto been 
allowed for passing the examinations in two languages. 
This he cut down to six months, turning the unsuccess¬ 
ful out of Calcutta into up-country stations to learn 
law and the languages at a safe distance from “ the 
festivities of the Presidency town.” With the advent 
of the competitive system he finally closed the College 
as being “ a mere fiction and shadow, no longer adapted 
to the purposes it was intended to serve.” In place 
of it he established a system of departmental examina¬ 
tions for promotion under the control of a central 
Board, which, with the modifications required by time, 
is still in force in all parts of India. 

This was not the only legacy bequeathed by him 
to the public service. It was in his time that all 
officers of Government were forbidden to take part in 
the management of banks or trading concerns; and 
one of his latest circulars, issued on the 12th of 
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anuary, 1856, still regulates the duty of heads of 
offices in dealing with subordinates who resort to the 
insolvent court, and warns such offenders of their 
liability to dismissal. No Governor - General ever 
enforced by higher example the standard of public 
duty required from the servants of the State. At the 
same time he did not forget the privileges due to them 
in leave and pension rules, and it was owing to his 
advocacy that the Act of 1853 extended leave and 
furlough to the Company’s servants residing “ outside 
the limits of the Charter.” 

The changes introduced by the Act into the con¬ 
stitution of the Court of Directors were important. 
Upon them, and not upon the Government of India, 
fell the brunt of the attack in Parliament. As Wood 
wrote:— 


They have ceased making their senseless attacks upon the 
Indian Government, and confined their censures to the Directors. 
It was curious to see the large majority for the “double Govern¬ 
ment,” as it is called, in spite of the union of Disraeli with the 
Indian reformers, and the anxiety to strip the Directors of any 
power or patronage. 

It is true that at the instance of the British expor ters 
of salt, a clause as to the ta x on t hat comm odity was 
added to the Bill, but even this was thrown out in the 
Upper House. And the reduction in the number of 
the members of the Court, the regulations as to their 
appointment, and the qualification as to the amount of 
stock which made them eligible, fell upon them with 
crushing weight. On receiving a copy of the Bill, Lord 
Dalhousie wrote to Wood on the 19th of September, 
1853, in these terms : — 

I regard it as the sentence of the Court of Directors. You 
have not ordered them for immediate execution; but the sentence 
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is nevertheless a capital sentence in my opinion, and death must 
follow sooner or later. 


He was consulted By tlie President as to the new 
Directors to be nominated by the Crown, and suggested 
the names of Millett, Currie, and Willoughby. The 
first he commended as, though a poor speaker, “ a 
man of excellent judgment and temper, and the most 
indefatigable worker that ever toiled.” Currie was 
less laborious, but “ of undoubted ability, reputation, 
experience, good temper, and independent means.” 
“ Willoughby is one of the ablest men I have met in 
India.” Thus, although Lord Dalhousie had no voice 
in the alterations made in the constitution of the 
Court, he assisted in the exercise of the patronage 
conferred upon the Crown by the new Act. 

This account of the provisions of the Statute of 
1853 would be incomplete without reference to two 
clauses affecting the military concerns of the Company. 
By one of them the Commander - in - Chief of Her 
Majesty’s forces in India or in any presidency was made, 
by virtue of such appointment, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Company s forces in India or in the presidency as 
the case might be. But the most important change was 
that which increased the number of the European 
troops of the Company from a maximum of 12,200 
men, fixed by the Act of 1781, to 20,000, including 
officers, and permitted the Company to train and 
discipline at home 4000 of that number. This was an 
increase of the military resources of the Company for 
which Lord Dalhousie had strongly pleaded ; but it will 
be convenient to reserve for the next chapter an 
account of his policy and his measures affecting this 
department of the administration. 
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MILITARY AFFAIRS 

Lord Dalhousie’s interest in military reform—Obstacles at home in the 
way of increasing the European troops—Obstacles in India to 
military reform — Outline of his reforms—Incompetence of the 
Military Board—Full trial given to it—It is relieved of commis¬ 
sariat, stud, and ordnance duties, then finally abolished— The army 
clothing department created—The Medical department organised— 
Strength of official optimism at home—Lord Dalhousie’s views 
regarding the necessity of increasing the European forces— His first 
minute regarding European cavalry—His second minute regarding 
European infantry in the Queen’s service—His third minute on 
European infantry in the Company’s sendee — His fourth minute 
on European invalid companies— His fifth minute on Bengal artil¬ 
lery — His sixth minute on Native infantry—His seventh minute on 

the Bengal cavalry—His eighth minute on the presidency armies_ 

His ninth minute on augmentation of European officers—Suppres¬ 
sion of the minutes by the East India House—Lord Dalhousie’s 
proposals for forming volunteer corps—His views upon the system 
of seniority—Controversy regarding the Peshawar command—Rules 
observed by him in the exercise of patronage—The location of 
magazines—Reforms introduced into invalid establishments—His 
maintenance of discipline— His views on pensions, medals, and 

prize money—His advocacy of the rights of the Company’s officers_ 

His solicitude for the welfare of the soldier—His views on 1 lie 
education of the children of Christian soldiers attached to Native 
regiments. 

The military organisation of India underwent such 
radical changes after the mutiny that one is apt to 
regard the year 1858 as the commencement of 
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entirely new epoch. But in reality Lord Dalhousie’s 
reforming hand was as active in the military as in 
the civil departments of the administration, and if 
the authorities at home had listened to him, the Sepoy 
rebellion might have been averted. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that his successors, the Viceroys, have 
retained many of the changes introduced by him, and 
Secretaries of State have approved of other proposals 
which the Presidents of the Board ignored or rejected 
when they were made by the Governor-General. It is 
necessary, therefore, to give some account not only of 
the measures carried out before 1857, but also of 
those submitted for approval. The latter afford the 
best answer to critics who have tried to fasten upon 
Lord Dalhousie responsibility for an outbreak which 
he did much to anticipate and suppress. They justify 
the wisdom of the conviction which a sagacious young 
soldier, the late Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, 
expressed to his wife in a letter dated the 22nd of 
May, 1858: “What we now require is a Governor- 
General like Lord Dalhousie, a man of character, 
originality, strong sense, and firmness.” Fortunately 
the minutes and papers now available throw full light 
upon this page of history, and fill up the gap which 
Sir Charles Jackson was unable to supply, 1 “although 
the authorities at the India House, including Mr. Kaye 2 
himself, rendered every assistance.” It is reasonable 
to hope that if Mr. Kaye had been more successful in 
his quest, he would not have laid stress upon Lord 

See p. 163 of a Vindication of the Marquis of Dalhousie; also notice the 
omissions in the Return 70 East India (Additional Troops), ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed 12th of February, 1858, on the motion of 
Mr. Vansittart. 

Mr. Ka^s inability to find all of the nine minutes which Jackson asked 
for js inexplicable. They are in the archives of the India Office, and were 
certainly there in 1865. 
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Dalhousie’s “ rooted conviction of the fidelity of the 
Sepoy,” or attributed to him a habit of “ boasting that 
the condition of the native soldier left nothing to be 
desired,” or ventured to observe in regard to the 
seniority system that “ he left things as he found them 
on his first arrival.” 

A brief survey of the position at home when Lord 
Dalhousie entered the service of the Company is 
essential to a proper appreciation of his difficulties in 
augmenting the European forces. On paper he had 
in 1847 an army which aggregated 273,360 men of all 
ranks, exclusive of Native pensioners. This force con¬ 
sisted of two main divisions, the royal troops, all of 
European origin, numbering 3474 cavalry and 22,622 
infantry serving in the three presidencies, and the 
Company’s troops, both European and native, num¬ 
bering 247,264 of all arms. Besides their regular 
troops there were also native irregular cavalry and 
native infantry enlisted for service in local areas. 
The first point to notice is that the hands of every 
authority were tied, and that the increase of the Native 
army at the expense of the European force was the 
inevitable consequence of the system. This result has 
been frequently overlooked, and it demands careful 
inquiry. In the first place, to quote the statement of 
Lord Ellenborough made in the House of Lords on the 
2nd of April, 1852, “at present the Crown cannot send 
out more than 20,000 troops without the consent of 
the Court of Directors, which is contrary to reason, 
as the Crown is responsible for the safety of India.” 
There were two strong reasons which induced the 
Court of Directors to resist the tendency of the “ Horse 
Guards” to send out royal troops, and especially cavalry 
regiments to India. The Company had to pay the bill, 
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^^and the following table shows the cost in rupees’ per 
annum of maintaining each class of regiment in each 
presidency, at a time, be it remembered, when the ex¬ 
change rate of a rupee was more than two shillings : — 


Presidency. 

Royal 

Dragoons. 

Native 

Cavalry. 

, Royal 
• Infantry. 

Company’s 

European 

Infantry. 

Native 

Infantry. 

Native 

Irregular 

Infantry. 

Native 

Irregular 

Cavalry. 

Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay . 

712,100 

630,650 

660,000 

372,800 

345,000 

407,060 

551,100 

523,300 

522,450 

549,000 

510,180 

528,000 

282,300 

251,600 

279,400 

161,800 

180,200 


Then, when the Governments of India received a royal 
regiment, they had no guarantee that it would not be 
taken away at the very time when its services were 
most required. This danger was actually incuned on 
several occasions, and it was one which Lord Dalhousie 
did his best to correct. So long as it lasted, and so 
long as the cavalry regiments of the royal army were 
so costly, there was little inclination to increase the 
European force by recourse to that source of supply. 
There still remained the alternative of increasing the 
Company’s European regiments, but here a fresh diffi¬ 
culty presented itself. The Statutes of 28 Geo. III. 
c. 8, and 39 Geo. III. c. 109, limited the force of 
European non-commissioned officers and privates which 
the Company might employ in India to 12,200 men, 
and the number which they might train at home to 
2000 at one time. This restriction affected the com¬ 
panies of engineers and artillerymen, and the European 
infantry regiments in their service. In 1847 there were 
11,664 officers and men serving with those companies 
and regiments. Even with the addition of officers 
attached to Native regiments, whether of cavalry or 
infantry, regulars or irregulars, together with the 
European veterans, the total number of Europeans in 
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their service only amounted to 15,059. Until the 
persistency of Lord Dalhousie was rewarded in 1853 
by the passing of the Act 16 and 17 Viet. c. 95, which 
raised the limit to 20,000 men, the hands of the 
Governor-General were tied by law. They had in 
time past been tied by other fetters, such as the 
economies of the Court of Directors, and their fatal 
belie! in the fidelity of the Sepoy. Thus in 1822 the 
the European force had sunk to 8000 men, and even 
after 1853 delay occurred before Lord Dalhousie could 
fill up the ranks of three new European infantry 
regiments to the total strength sanctioned. In such 
conditions, with the Company’s European troops 
limited by law, and with the reasonable disinclination 
of the Indian authorities to accept royal regiments, 
the inevitable consequence was an increase of the 
Native army. 

Such was the position of affairs at home, and in 
India itself there were several obstacles which hampered 
reform. There was a natural jealousy between the 
royal and the Company’s forces; there were the water¬ 
tight compartments of the presidencies, and the dis¬ 
tinction between the regular and irregular troops. The 
rule of seniority and the oppressive weight of the 
Military Board were additional difficulties in the way. 
As to the first of these, Lord Dalhousie was soon 
reminded of the full significance of the “ dual control ” 
which entered into the military as well as the civil 
organisation of the Company. His attention was called 
to a letter, written on the 25th of March, 1834, by the 
Horse Guards to the India Board— 

The Company’s army in India being in fact principals, and that 
of His Majesty being only auxiliaries, the officers of the Company’s 
army must necessarily possess many important advantages over 
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those of the King. They naturally fill all the efficient appointments 
of the general staff of the army, and with few exceptions all 
situations of emolument y and however brilliant may be the service 
of His Majesty’s troops, and however indispensable in every enter¬ 
prise of importance, any effort to alter this relative position would 
only tend to establish it the more firmly, it being rooted in the 
nature of the political government and its separation from that of 
His Majesty. 


The occasion for this reminder was his urgent need 
for the assistance of European officers in the public 
works and survey departments. There were 500 
Queen’s officers in Bengal alone, many of them 
intending to prolong their service in India by exchange, 
and some of them residing in the hills with nothing to 
do. Yet Lord Dalhousie found this “ source of supply 
hermetically sealed to Government by the orders it has 
received.” The line of division between the royal 
troops and the Company’s European regiments met him 
at every turn. When he gave a medal for the Sikh 
War, he found that he could not grant it to the Queen’s 
troops. When he wished to introduce a change of 
system in the clothing arrangements, he could only 
pride himself on “ setting an example which the military 
authorities of the Crown might follow.” In the next 
place, every reform had to be introduced first into one 
presidency and then into another. The creation of the 
public works department, with a difference to meet the 
susceptibilities of each presidency, thus proceeded piece¬ 
meal. In Bombay the Military Board survived for 
some time the extinction of that body in Bengal. Not 
less serious were the differences of regulations, as for 
instance in the case of Sind allowances, of which an 
account has been given in a previous chapter. 1 Again, 


1 See vol. i. chap. ix. p. 326 . 
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within the same presidency there were troops which 
were enlisted for a narrow area, and others that might 
be sent anywhere except across the sea. Thus the Sikh 
corps enlisted in 1846 for service in the country between 
the Jumna, Beas, and Satlaj, objected to go beyond 
those limits when conquest added other parts of the 
Punjab to the Company’s territories; the 5th Cavalry 
in Hyderabad, whose services were no longer required 
there, declined to proceed to Burma. Finally, the 
traditions and the least noble interests of the service 
resented the principle of selection and clung to the 
rights of seniority. The Military Board at his side had 
to be encountered by a reformer as well as his more' 
■distant foes in Whitehall and Leadenhall Street, and 
none but a man inspired by the highest sense of duty 
and by unflinching courage would have attempted the 
task to which Lord Dalhousie applied himself. The 
story of his achievements and of his unsuccessful 
attempts in the departments of military affairs therefore 
redounds to his lasting credit no less than his victories 
in war and in the field of civil administration. 

The first part of his work led him to apply to the 
military department the principle which he had adopted 
in the civil administration, namely, a judicious division 
of labour combined with the assertion of personal 
responsibility. In this he completely succeeded, 
sweeping away the Military and the Medical Boards 
and organising in their place a series of departments 
which continue to the present day to justify his 
sagacity. The second division of his labours brought 
him into conflict with the home authorities upon whom 
rests the grave responsibility of preventing the 
establishment of the sound equilibrium between the 
European and Native forces which the Governor-General 
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endeavoured to secure. Yet some success was attained 
in augmenting the European force, although the 
advantage thus gained was sacrificed by his successor. 
A greater and more permanent gain resulted from 
breaking down the rule of seniority, strengthening the 
forts and magazines, increasing the mobility of the 
army, and introducing Sikhs and Ghurkhas into the 
Native regiments. In the third place, Lord Dalkousie 
improved the tone and discipline of the Company’s 
forces; and finally did much to promote the health and 
comfort of the soldiers and to secure for their officers 
various privileges, among which were more liberal rules 
of leave. 

In the Military Board of the Bengal army he en¬ 
countered an institution which barred the way to any 
sort of reform, and called for the fullest exercise of the 
judgment which he displayed in his dealing with it. 
He started with no prejudices; he even commenced his 
administration by defending that authority against 
unjustified attacks. When at length he was convinced 
of its irremediable defects, he relieved it gradually of 
the functions which it mismanaged, and finally secured 
its abolition without any dislocation of public business. 
The Board in Bengal consisted of four official and one 
stipendiary member. One of the former was the chief 
magistrate of Calcutta, and the increasing pressure of 
his civil duties afforded ample reason for removing him 
from an anomalous position. There then remained the 
three ex-officio members— the chief engineer of the army, 
the brigadier commanding the artillery, “ who attained 
nis position by the strength of living long enough,” and 
the commissary-general, “ usually the senior officer of 
the department.” To these veteran defenders of the 
rights of seniority was added a stipendiary member 
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chosen from the Company's* cavalry or infantry. The 
duties entrusted to this mixed body are thus described 
in a minute dated the 24th of July, 1851 :— 


Charged with the direction of the enormous departments of 
public works, of the army commissariat, of the government studs, 
of the ordnance—and therein of the foundry, the gunpowder 
manufactory, the gun-carriage agency, and the arsenals, as well as 
of the military equipment of the army, excepting only its clothing : 
charged, moreover, with the account and audit of the expenditure of 
these several departments, as well as with the executive direction 
of them—it is physically impossible that the Military Board, even 
if it were selected and constituted with the utmost care, could 
satisfactorily conduct so huge and unmanageable a mass of public 
business, or could get through it without those delays which have 
made the very name of the Board a byword throughout India, and 
which are equally harassing and injurious to the officers of the 
department, to the Government, and to public interests. 

Nevertheless, although the Board was a byword, 
Lord Dalhousie had insisted upon its being treated with 
respect. His own Military department of the Secretariat 
had, in 1848, remarked upon the back of a report that 
the institution was “ a Board of discussion which 
causes very useless trouble to Government and to the 
military department." The Governor-General objected 
to such a description from the pen of a subordinate. 
Later on Major Goodwyn was rebuked for describing it 
as “ a public office whose energies have lately been ex¬ 
hausted by internal dissensions "; and when Sir Charles 
Napier allowed his Adjutant-General to forward on the 
19th of July, 1850, a memorandum containing this 
sentence : “ I can easily account for the Sepoys not liking 
to take the provisions, because being supplied under 
the system pursued by the Military Board, they are 
probably of a worse quality than the Sepoy can buy in 
the market for the same money"—the Governor- 
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supported by facts and figures. But although this 
particular allegation was not fully proved, Lord 
Dalhousie soon found reason to wish himself rid of the 
Board. Business was delayed beyond his endurance, 
and on the 13th of September, 1852, he relieved his 
feelings by writing— 

Every man capable of transacting business, especially if called 
upon to transact business that requires action, will be found to abhor 
a Committee. In proportion to the extent in which you multiply 
agents in any business is action impeded and business ill done. 

Then the references made to Government on trivial 
matters were innumerable, and the Board when asked 
to explain matters intrenched itself behind its constitu¬ 
tion as settled by the Court of Directors, who had 
authorised it to refer its difficulties to the Governor- 
General in Council. Lord Dalhousie could only reply 
that “ the Court could not have been aware of the 
endemic differences of opinion to which the Board is 
subject.” At times he states in his minutes the exact 
number of “ coolie loads of correspondence and separate 
minutes ” sent up to him. But the evil did not end 
there. The Board when it did agree made itself the 
champion of other offenders. The ship Precursor 
carrying Her Majesty’s 80th Regiment to Rangoon in 
•Inly, 1852, put to sea with only seven days’ provisions, 
and as she encountered stormy weather and was con¬ 
sequently delayed thejmen were nearly starved. The 
Deputy Commissary General defended himself by refer¬ 
ence to “the uniform scale established since January,” 
and the Board considered the defence good. The 
Governor-General pointed out that ordinary prudence 
would have made special allowance for the contingency 
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of foul weather at such a season of the year, and he 
referred to “ other cases in which these authorities have 
been indulging in a carelessness, a want of foresight, and 
want of common sense which might have been productive 
of the gravest consequences to the troops.” 

But mere criticism was of little avail, and Lord 
Dalhousie saw that active measures were unavoidable. 
The time was not, as he fully realised, propitious. For 
there are fashions in politics and administration as in 
the social affairs of mankind. Boards of control at 
home, councils in India, committees for every class of 
business, were the order of the day. In running atilt 
against such fashions, bitter opposition would have to 
be encountered, and it was hard for a civilian Governor- 
General to attack with success a system which his 
predecessors, including Lord Hardinge, had tolerated. 
The cautious tact, however, with which Lord Dalhousie 
proceeded was ultimately crowned with success. His 
first step was, as the homely phrase runs, to set a thief 
to catch a thief. According to the orthodox practice 
he appointed a commission to inquire into the adminis¬ 
tration of the commissariat department. A strong case 
was made out for a change of system, and on the 27th 
of January, 1853, the welcome news of the approval of 
his proposals by the Court of Directors reached the 
Governor-General. He at once directed the Commissary- 
General instead of resuming his seat at the Board to 
“ take over executive charge of the commissariat depart¬ 
ment from that body, and suggest the best time and 
mode of transferring the audit.” The Board, moreover, 
was not allowed “ to cast a millstone round the neck of 
the auditor,” but was required to audit its own accounts 
up to the date of the transfer. Lord Dalhousie’s interest 
in the new commissariat department did not cfease with 
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its creation, he advocated and carried out many reforms 
in its administration. One of these deserves special 
notice, because' cjumig the mutiny a complaint was 
made and repeated in Parliament that the abolition of 
the Government and the substitution of rewari, or 
hired camels, under orders issued by the Governor- 
General in 1854, had delayed the march of troops from 
Amballa in May, 1857, and otherwise proved unsatis¬ 
factory. This story was officially denied on the 10th of 
March, 1858, by the Commissary-General, who wrote— 

I beg to submit my unreserved opinion that it is a measure of 
the greatest public benefit as regards both efficiency and economy 
that has ever been introduced into this department. 

Colonel Thomson, the Deputy Commissary-General, 
reported that— 

The Kewari camel-men have not failed us in any one respect. 
With the exception of 339 of some pressed by the civil authorities 
not a single desertion occurred. Considering the class of men 
usually employed as Surwans, I think it most fortunate that we are 
not dependent in any way on Government camels, for there is little 
doubt that they would, whenever they had the opportunity, have 
joined the mutineers. Nuthu Khan and Budderud-din, formerly 
Jemadars in Government employ, did so, taking with them the 
Government camels. This is the only instance I know of in which 
the camel-men have gone off of their own accord. 

It has already been shown 1 that the Board was by 
this time divested of its control and responsibility for 
public works, and now that it was further relieved of 
the management of the commissariat, the Governor- 
General saw his opportunity for a larger reform. For¬ 
tunately the next encouragement to such action came 
from the Court of Directors, who in reviewing the 
operations of the stud department, observed in a despatch, 

1 See chap. vi. p. 184. « 
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92, dated the 2nd of August, 1853, that “a more 
efficient superintendence than that given by the Military 
Board is required.” There was no need here to employ 
one committee to destroy another, and the Governor- 
General took action without any preliminary inquiry. 
On the 10th of May, 1854, he wrote that— 


The principle of individual responsibility, united with individual 
control, should be extended to the stud department. It has long 
been my conviction that the sound principle alluded to should be 
put in force as a general rule in all departments. The great im¬ 
provement already effected in the commissariat department, since its 
introduction there, is practical proof of its soundness and efficiency. 


Accordingly a superintendent of studs, Colonel 
Dickey, entrusted with full control, and aided by an 
adequate staff of assistants, was appointed “ to give 
vitality and a purpose to the operations of the whole 
department, which it was hopeless to expect from the 
superintendence of a distant, stationary, divided, and 
ill-qualified Board.” 

A few weeks later, on the 12th of July, 1854, the 
last stroke of the axe fell upon the tottering Board. It 
was decided on that day that the ordnance department 
should be removed from it and placed under an Inspector- 
General of proved capacity, with a principal commissary 
of ordnance, six commissioners, and four deputies. Thus 
the occupation of the Bengal Military Board was now 
gone, and provision was elsewhere made for utilising the 
services of its members. In recommending their transfer 
Lord Dalhousic wrote : 1 — 


When this change shall have been completed, I sincerely believe 
that . great reform will have been wrought, the effect whereof 
will h, most beneficially felt throughout the whole frame of the 
internal administration of this Indian empire. 

1 T- ® Boar ' still survived in Bombay and Madras, thus illustrating the 
difficult:.^ causee by the presidential system. 
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The principle to which effect was thus given was 
applied to other departments. The army clothing 
arrangements had been left to “an inefficient Board 
composed of ex-officio members who can’t attend when 
they would, and of other members who do not attend 
when they can, a comples machine made up of sham 
responsibilities and fictitious checks.” One of these 


fictions was the “ off-reckoning fund ” and the interests 
of the Colonel. The reality, namely, the interests of 
government in economy, and the interests of the soldier 
in suitable clothing, was ignored. A Superintendent of 
clothing was therefore appointed in 1854 to take the 
place of the clothing Board. 


Only a passing notice can be taken of another organic 
change which was introduced into the machinery of 
Government by the creation of a medical department. 
This -was proposed on the very eve of the retirement of 
the Governor-General, whose minute was written on 
the 1st of February, 1856— 


The beginning, middle, and end of the imperfections of the 
mdian medical service is the vicious principle upon which the 
direction and control of the department is based. It is governed 
by a Board consisting of three members, those three members 
having been systematically the three oldest officers on the medical 
list. Becently the Honourable Court permitted a modification of 
this system of rigid seniority to be made, so far as to allow that 
one of the members should be appointed by selection. When I 
proceeded to act upon this permission I met with the utmost 
opposition, and although I selected a medical officer of the most 
eminent ability, one of the three seniors of the superintending 
surgeons, I was compelled to insist upon his appointment before I 
could overcome the resistance which was made to the measure from 
army headquarters. 


Tliis extract throws light upon the opposition Lord 
Dalhousie’s numerous reforms encountered, and it ex- 
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ins much, of the bitterness with which his memory 
was assailed when his detractors imputed to him responsi¬ 
bility for the outburst of the mutiny. Yet the wisdom 
of his scheme has been proved by experience, and his 
successors have profited by the courage with which he 
attacked the difficulties before him. Here again “ unity 
of authority, coupled with direct responsibility,” was 
the guiding principle of the reform. He recommended 
a mean sweep of the medical Boards throughout India, 
and the appointment of Director-Generals chosen from 
among the superintending surgeons or staff surgeons. 
Every grade in the department, the salaries and duties 
of the incumbents, and the mode of their selection, were 
laid down and explained. Noting that the Indian 
medical service, although thrown open to the public, 
was unpopular, Lord Dalhousie analysed the causes, 
suggesting remedies partly in the shape of better induce¬ 
ments to enter it, and partly by removing “ the inequality 
wliich now prevails between the position of a medical 
officer and that of his brother officers in respect of 
pension, honours, and rent. I respectfully submit that 
such irregularities are founded on no sound grounds of 
justice, expediency, or policy. No valid excuse has 
ever, or can be, alleged for maintaining them. Their 
effect is to depress the spirits of the medical officers, to 
depreciate a profession and class of service which ought 
to be held in the utmost respect, and supported equally 
from motives of prudence and gratitude.” The justice 
of these remarks could not be gainsaid, and although 
his championship of the service did not at the time 
secure all that Lord Dalhousie asked for, it furnished his 
successors with arguments and suggestions which have 
raised the Indian medical department if not to an envied, 
at least to the honourable, position it now holds. 
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From these organic changes of system the narrative 
must now pass on to a statement of the measures 
adopted or recommended for increasing and improving 
the military strength of the Company in India. Lord 
Dalhousie has never received the credit due to him for 
appreciating the dangers involved in the large increase 
of the Native army, and for endeavouring to redress the 
balance by augmenting the European force. On the 
contrary, no one can read Kaye’s Sepoy War without 
carrying away the impression that the Governor-General 
did nothing; yet he boldly encountered and in some 
degree defeated the strong forces of official opti mis m, 
which united the Queen’s Government with the Court 
of Directors in opposition to salutary reforms. Lord 
Ellenborough had, it is true, proclaimed his conviction 
that “it is absolutely necessary, especially under the 
present circumstances of India, in order to ensure its 
safety that there should be a very large increase of 
European troops and a very great diminution of the 
native forces.” But his inveterate hostility to the 
Court of Directors and to “ the present circumstances,” 
of which the worst feature, in his eyes, was that they 
had placed Lord Dalhousie in the office of Governor- 
General, weakened his influence and hardened the 
opposition of those whom he attacked. The public paid 
more attention to what Lord Derby told them. This is 
the picture which that peer presented to the House of 
Lords in April, 1852— 

And, my Lords, with this gigantic dominion it is not less 
extraordinary that although for the maintenance of its vast empire 
this Company possesses an army of 285,000 men, yet that immcnso 
arm y you find composed mainly of natives of those territories 
which they have conquered, Mahomedans and Hindus; every 
variety of religion and of grade alike vie in loyalty and attach- 
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to their conquerors, and in their service exhibit as much of 
interest and devotion as that small but noble army drawn from 
the mother country with which it is their pride and glory to be 
associated. 3 


If therefore the greater cost of European regiments 
is remembered, what chance had Lord Dalhousie of 
securing attention in the face of the testimony borne by 
the Prime Minister to the loyalty of the Native army— 
testimony which only endorsed what had been said in 
so many other quarters ? When in a letter of the 19th 
ol April, 1835, Sir Charles Metcalfe said, 1 “Our danger 
ls loun d about us, in the very heart of our own empire, 
and in every state of India,” his words were at once 
challenged by his colleagues, and Lord William Bentinck 
and experienced servants of the Company like H. T. 
Prinsep dissented from his view, the latter writing on 
the 9th of June, 1835, to deprecate the proposal to raise 
the proportion of Europeans from one-seventh to one- 
fourth 3 of the Indian army, as not being “either indis¬ 
pensable as a security against the infidelity of our other 
troops, or necessary for the increase of the field and 
reserved armies.” More recently still Sir Charles Napier 
had eulogised in extravagant terms both the efficiency 
and the loyalty of the Native regiments. It is true that 
the last-mentioned authority on other occasions and 
under different promptings had used language capable 
of a different interpretation; but there was no lack of 
authority for the pleasant and economical view that the 
Native troops “ vie in loyalty and attachment to their 
conquerors.”' It was therefore against the full current 
°f public opinion that Lord Dalhousie had to steer his 


1 Blue-book, East India, European and Native troops. Ordered to be 
printed 1 st August, 1867, on the motion of Mr. Henry Seymour, p. 139 , 

The accepted proportion is now one European to two and a half Natives. 
^OL. II rp 
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course in advocating an increase of the European and a 
reduction of the native forces. Those who opposed him 
invariably pointed to the experience of the past. Ever 
since Lawrence took into his pay 2000 peons for the 
siege of Pondicherry in 1748, the Company had reason 
to be assured of the fidelity of their Native troops. 
They fought on the British side at Plassey, Gheria, and 
Buxar; and seven battalions of Sepoys formed part of 
the three brigades into which Lord Clive organised the 
Company’s army in 1765. In the most stirring 
incidents of later Indian warfare, and notably in the 
capture of Gwalior by Major Popham in 1780, the 
loyalty of the Sepoys was demonstrated again and again. 
With their pay in arrears for five months, and with 
supplies most difficult to obtain, they had fought in 
Malwa and at Benares, and according to an official 
report, “ their fidelity, attachment, and devotion were 
inherent, spontaneous, and undisguised.” George 
Canning on the 4th of March, 1819, referred to the 
attempts of the Peshwa to seduce the Maratha troops 
of the Bombay army as tending “ to exasperate rather 
than to repress their ardour in the service to which 
they had sworn to adhere.” In short, the fidelity of 
the Sepoy was both an accepted article of faith and an 
incontrovertible fact of history. 

The views which Lord Dalhousie expressed and 
translated into action must be given in his own words. 
The following passages are quoted from a letter written 
to Sir Charles Wood on the 15th of August, 1854 :— 

I should hope that the old jealousy of additional troops being 
raised by the Company would now find no place in any mind. 
. . . I cannot believe that the Queen’s Government would diminish 
the comparatively small European force in India without any 
reference to the Government of the country. I wish to say to you 
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that two European regiments cannot be safely with¬ 
drawn, especially now. . . . Our Raj is safe from risk, but only 
while we are strong. We positively must not be weakened. . . ; 
We have not, like the Colonies, anything to fall back upon. We 
must be strong, not against the enemy only, but against our 
population, and even against possible contingencies connected with 
our own Native army. Again I adjure you not to allow us to be 
weakened in European infantry. 




In a minute dated the 13th of September, 1854, he 
gave his reasons at greater length. “ The Government 
of India has no element of national strength on which 
it can fall back in a country where the entire English 
community is but a handful of scattered strangers.” 
Stiangers indeed, and in what surroundings! “amidst 
distances so vast, amidst multitudes so innumerable, 
amidst people and sects various in many things, but all 
alike in this that they are the lately conquered subjects 
o our race, alien to them in religion, in language, in 
colour, m habits, in all feelings and interests.” ° The 
note thus struck was not the result of a sudden alarm 
caused only by “ the exaggerated estimate of the power 
of Russia which has been formed by the people of 
India.’ It was a conviction felt and recorded as far 
back as the 25th of June, 1849, and based upon other 
considerations than those of foreign affairs—“ in the 
first place without at all exhibiting or entertaining any 
distrust of the Native army, I consider that that vast 
body of men is already sufficiently large, and that it 
should not be added to unless under the pressure of 
inevitable necessity.” When that pressure was felt, 
Rord Dalhousie became more and more convinced of the 


necessity of correcting the disproportion between the 
European and Native forces, and his opinion induced 
him to formulate a number of definite proposals for the 
Court’s sanction. These were embodied in the nine 
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famous minutes mentioned by Jackson, two of which 
Kaye was unable to find. 

The first of them dealing with the subject of 
“European cavalry” was dated the 18th of July, 1854, 
although it was not laid in its final shape upon the 
Council table until the 29th of February, 1856. 
Recognising the need of the Crown for military assist¬ 
ance from India, and the excessive cost to the Company 
of the four regiments of Royal Dragoons, the Governor- 
General advocated their entire withdrawal subject to a 
transfer of some of their men who were to be enlisted in 
three Company’s regiments — one to be stationed in 
Madras and the other two in Hindustan, each consisting 
of 400 sabres. Each of the four regiments thus to be 
sent home consisted at the time of eight troops 
altogether numbering 606 sabres, and it was proposed 
that the 9 th and the 12th Lancers and the 14th 
Dragoons should leave behind them 400 men apiece. 
These 1200 troopers were to be enlisted and transferred 
to the Company’s service. At the same time certain 
Native cavalry regiments were to be disbanded, the 
officers thus thrown out of employment being appointed 
to the European cavalry corps. In Madras two Native 
cavalry regiments were to be replaced by the European 
Dragoon regiment, and an annual saving of fifteen lakhs 
was expected when once the gratuities awarded to the 
disbanded sowars were cleared off. In Hindustan four 
regiments of Bengal cavalry were to be disbanded, and 
their officers transferred to the two new regiments of 
European Dragoons. The economy thus effected was 
estimated at seventeen lakhs a year, subject, however, to 
the deduction on account of pensions and gratuities. 
It is true that by these arrangements India would lose 
four European cavalry regiments comprising more than 
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0 sabres, and gain only an aggregate of 1200 
privates. But she would obtain troops available for 
her needs which the Company could keep at all times, 
and the disproportion between European and native 
cavalry would be considerably redressed; while the 
reduction of the latter would in addition to other 
advantages place £300,000 a year at the disposal of 
Government for public works and other schemes of 
improvement. Unfortunately the military authorities 
at home were not prepared to forego the advantage of 
their connection with India. On the 25th of November 
1854, Wood wrote— 


Hardinge is very much against giving up sending Queen’s 
cavalry to India. He says that the renovation of the force by 
t o change which is perpetually occurring makes the force better 
t an any Indian force, i.e. those regiments whose officers and men 
a '.ays in India; and that, on the other hand, it is the only 
P ace where our cavalry regiments can he employed. So that in 
ns view both English and Indian grounds of great weight exist 
01 n °k changing our present system. 

On the 23rd of December following the President 
again wrote deprecating any permanent withdrawal of 
the royal cavalry, and suggesting that it might be 
better either to reduce the regular Native cavalry, or to 
replace them by irregular cavalry, and not to meddle 
with the Queen’s horse. He honestly added that the 
Commander-in-Chief was “ for the sake of the Queen’s 
army very unwilling indeed to give up the only field in 
which our cavalry are employed and can learn anything 
of their duty. ” Lord Dalhousie was deeply disappointed, 
and in spite of his effort to dispose of these objections 
this, his first scheme of -reform, was dropped, as he 
afterwards learnt on his return to England. 

The second minute dealt with the “European infantry 




in Her Majesty’s service,” being dated the 5tli of February, 
1856. The recommendations embodied in it will be under¬ 
stood if a short account is given of previous correspondence 
and its results. On the 30th of April, 1848, there were 
nine regiments of the Queen’s infantry serving in Bengal 
—four in Madras, and five in Bombay. There were also 
six regiments of the Company’s European infantry— 
namely, in Bengal the 1st and 2nd Fusiliers, in Madras 
one fusilier and a light infantry regiment, and the same 
in Bombay. The urgent appeal of the Governor-General 
for three more regiments of royal infantry to take part 
in the Punjab war, and the panic created at home by 
the battle of Chilianwalla, had procured an addition of 
five royal regiments to the strength of the European 
forces in India. Another had been sent out on the 
outbreak of war with Burma. Thus on the 30th of 
April, 1853, Lord Dalhousie had the satisfaction of 
counting fifteen royal foot regiments in Bengal, in 
addition to the four and five in Madras and Bombay 
respectively. But the six Company’s regiments repre¬ 
sented their whole force of European infantry. The 
Governor-General pleaded earnestly for power to enlist 
three more regiments for the Company’s service, and 
his letter reached the secret committee in March, 1853. 
But under the law as it then stood it was impossible to 
add 71 officers and 2760 non-commissioned officers and 
rank and file to the Company’s European forces until 
the statutory limit of 12,200 men had been raised. The 
Act to provide for the Government of India was, how¬ 
ever, passed on the 20th of August, 1853; and the limit 
was extended to 20,000 men. Thereon the Court of 
Directors on the 7th of September, 1853, sanctioned the 
Governor-General’s proposals, and in November of that 
year steps were taken to raise a third regiment in each 
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isidency, though many months elapsed before the full 
complement could be made up. Lord Dalhousie was 
not content with this measure of success. He still 
wanted more troops, and when one of the Queen's 
infantry regiments was recalled to Europe for service 
in the Crimea he pressed the authorities for permission 
to enlist two more regiments in the Company's service. 
With this introduction, the purport of his second minute, 
dated the 5th of February, 1856, may now be given in 
his own summary of it. 


I recommend— 

1st, that the Indian establishment of European infantry shall 
consist, at the very least, of 35 battalions; 

2nd, that the present establishment of 24 regiments of royal 
infantry shall be continued; 

3rd, that 15 royal regiments shall be allotted to the Bengal 
presidency, 5 to Madras, and 4 to Bombay; 

4th, that the establishment of royal regiments, whatever may 
be the number determined upon, shall be fixed, and shall not be 
altered without the consent of the Honourable Court of Directors. 

5th, that a fourth regiment of European infantry be added to 
each of the armies of Bengal and Madras, by converting two 
regiments of Native infantry, in each respectively disbanding the 
Native officers and Sepoys, and transferring the European officers 
to the new European corps. 


Yet again, in the following clause, he provided for 
the essential part of his scheme, namely, a correspond¬ 
ing increase of the Europeans, with a decrease of the 
Native element— 

If for any reason it may seem good to H.M/s Government to 
determine that the establishment of royal infantry shall henceforth 
consist of less than 24 regiments, I would then propose that the 
Indian establishment should be made up to its full amount by 
converting a further number of regiments of Native infantry of 
the Bengal and Madras armies into European regiments in the 
Company’s service. 
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fate of this lengthy and closely reasoned docu¬ 
ment, of which the conclusions have just been given, 
will be told when- the purport of the rest of the nine 
minutes has been stated. 

The third minute, dated the 5th of February, 1856, 
dealt with the “European infantry in the Honourable 
Company’s service.” After referring to the proposals 
made in regard to the royal infantry and the enlistment 
of two new regiments for the Company’s service, Lord 
Dalhousie was prepared to abandon, on the ground of 
expense, a proposal made by Lord Hardinge for adding 
130 privates to each of the existing Company’s regi¬ 
ments, “ in order to assimilate them to the royal 
regiments, which have each 950 bayonets.” Such a 
compromise he was ready to accept, “ as the circum¬ 
stances of the time require that every increase .of 
military charge should be avoided, and as I have 
already suggested an increase of European infantry 
by means which would not involve any corresponding 
increase of charge.” 

The fourth minute, bearing the same date as the 
last, dealt with the “ European invalid companies of 
the Bengal army,” and carried a step further the scheme 
for augmenting the available force of white troops. 
There were four companies of European invalids 
attached to the Bengal army, two consisting of artillery 
and two of infantry, and they were stationed at Chunar. 
Looking to the paucity of European soldiers in Bengal, 
Lord Dalhousie proposed to move the invalids to 
Dum Dum, where they would be at hand to garrison 
Fort William if the European regiment at that place 
should be required to move elsewhere. 

The fifth minute, also dated the 5th of February, 
dealt with the deficiencies in the “ artillery of the 
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army,” on which subject the Governor-General 
had already addressed the Court in 1853, when he 
obtained sanction to a slight increase in the number 
of officers attached to that branch of the service. He 
now pointed out that the present establishment of 
European artillery in Bengal was less by 160 privates 
than it had been in 1842, notwithstanding the annexa¬ 
tions of vast territories. Sir Charles Napier had urged 
the necessity for an augmentation, of the need of which 
the Government of India was even then fully sensible. 
Now that the financial position was improved, Lord 
Dalhousie pressed “ very strongly ” for the adoption of 
a plan which would add “ a fifth company to each of 
the six battalions of European foot artillery, and a 
grenadier company to each of the three Native foot 
batteries.” Other proposals for adding horse batteries, 
converting bullock batteries into horse batteries, and 
supplying field guns, brought up the cost to Rs. 380,780 
a year; but the additional expenditure would 
enable a “ large reduction in other arms,” and “ render 
more efficient one of the most important engines of 
war. In the suppression of the mutiny no want was 
more felt than that of artillery, and an injustice was 
done to Lord Dalhousie in suppressing mention of his 
earnest appeal for supplying that need. 

The sixth minute, of the same date, was perhaps the 
most important of the whole series, dealing with “ the 
Native army in Bengal, infantry.” It showed that since 
1825 no addition had been made to the number of 
regular regiments of the line, the additions having 
taken the form of irregular local regiments and police 
battalions. But at Lord Gough’s suggestion, to which 
the Governor-General had yielded with misgiving, and 
“ regret ever since,” the strength of the seventy-four 
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' regiments of the line had been raised from 800 to 
1000 privates. The time had now come when this 
step might safely be retraced. It was therefore pro¬ 
posed to strike 200 men off each of these regiments. 
At the same time Lord Dalhousie desired to withdraw 
regular troops from the frontier, where their more 
liberal allowances gave cause for discontent to the 
irregular forces, and to add four regiments of cavalry 
and six regiments of infantry to the Punjab irregular' 
forces. The opportunity w r as to be taken for making 
additions to the Sirmur, Kumaon, Nausari, and Arakan 
local battalions, so as to bring them up to a strength 
of 800 men apiece. The three Ghurkha regiments were 
to be similarly increased, and armed with the best 
rifles. By these means an annual saving of Rs. 16,64,000 
would be effected, the Bengal army would be sen¬ 
sibly reduced, and its regiments removed from the 
Punjab beyond the Indus. It is impossible to over¬ 
estimate the value of these proposals, which, if adopted, 
might have changed the whole aspect of affairs in 1857. 
It should be added that in the same minute the 
Governor-General advocated the future enlistment of 
Sepoys with the obligation to serve anywhere as public 
interests might require. 

The seventh minute, also dated on the same day, 
dealt with “the Bengal army, Native cavalry,” con¬ 
sisting of ten regiments of regular and eighteen of 
irregular cavalry. Lord Dalhousie proposed to reduce 
the strength of the Native regular cavalry regiments to 
300 troopers, and that of the irregular regiments to 
400 sowars apiece. He further proposed to refer to a 
committee the consideration of various changes in their 
equipment, and in the system of providing the men 
with horses. The appointment of an Inspector-General 
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t>t cavalry to superintend the two branches of the 
cavalry arms was also suggested, and as a result of the 
whole scheme a large reduction of expenditure was 
anticipated. 

The eighth minute, dated the 11th of February, 1856, 
dealt with “ the military establishments of the armies 
of Madras and Bombay,” which maintained military 
forces, exclusive of local and irregular corps, aggre¬ 
gating 110,200 men as against 148,400 in Bengal. 
Lord Dalhousie assumed that if his proposals for Bengal 
were approved, the same principles would be applied 
to the other presidencies. But apart from this, the 
divisional and brigade establishments of the latter 
called for reduction ; and he proceeded to show in detail 
where these could be effected. He also advocated the 
abolition of the sinecure appointment of Quartermaster- 
General to the Queen’s troops serving in India. 

The ninth and last minute, dated the 21st of 
February, 1856, entitled “Augmentation of European 
officers for the Indian army,” called immediate atten¬ 
tion to the existing supply of such officers. It was 
pointed out that 1258 officers were already detached 
from regimental duty, and that it would be impossible 
to supply the needs of Oudh and carry on the public 
administration elsewhere without large additions. Lord 
Dalhousie therefore asked for an addition of two 
Lieutenants to each regiment of cavalry and infantry 
in the three armies, or 388 officers. The Army Com¬ 
missariat department was to be separated from the 
regimental strength of the army and constituted a staff 
department by itself. Invaluable as military officers 
had proved themselves to be in the capacity of civil 
administrators, the Governor-General regarded their 
detachment from military duties “ with considerable 
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uneasiness as likely to act injuriously upon the efficiency, 
discipline, and military spirit of the Company’s army.” 
But even if their employment in the civil service should 
be curtailed, there was ample room for the increase 
of officers prepared by him. Above all it was urgently 
necessary to strengthen the Company’s artillery regi¬ 
ments by the establishment of a grade of 2nd Captains 
as in the royal service. 

To these nine minutes a tenth document was added, 
which stated that a “ paper showing the result of the 
various augmentations and reductions ” would be pre¬ 
pared in the military department and sent home with 
them. As far as can now be ascertained, an incomplete 
statement was transmitted, which estimated only the 
cost of the artillery proposals, and of increasing the 
British officers in the three presidencies. 

The fate of these nine, or ten (if that document is 
counted) minutes was truly tragic. As already stated, 
Kaye could not find two of them when Jackson asked 
for them in order to vindicate the memory of the great 
Governor-General, who had done his utmost to make 
the Company strong and to defy mutiny. When on 
the 3rd of December, 1857, the Queen opened Parlia¬ 
ment in person, Her Majesty dwelt upon the sufferings 
of her subjects in India, the heroic exertions of her 
forces, and the services rendered by the Native Princes, 
and added, “ The affairs of the East Indian dominions 
will require your serious consideration.” In the session 
which followed, many members, both in the House and 
outside of it, commented upon the want of forethought 
and sagacity displayed by the late Governor-General. 
The facts were known both in Leadenhall Street and 
Cannon Row, yet no one published them, although their 
publication would have been a bare act of justice to 
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public servant under trial at the bar of public opinion 
and unable to open his own mouth. At last Mr. W. 
Vansittart moved for “copies of recommendations or 
despatches during the Governor-Generalship of India 
by the Marquis of Dalhousie for an increase of European 
troops.” To this the East India House replied on the 
11th of February, 1858, by producing 1 some corre¬ 
spondence and one of the minutes. A letter from the 
Military Secretary to the Government of India, dated 
the 29th of February, 1856, to the Court of Directors 
had transmitted the whole series “ numbered from 
2 to 10,” but only extracts from that letter were pre¬ 
sented to Parliament, with the minute on European 
infantry in Her Majesty’s service. One of these extracts 
ran as follows: “It has been determined to consider 
the whole of the minutes, and to bring them eventually 
under the consideration of the Honourable Court, with 
tlie opinions upon them of the Government of India.” 
To this sentence the “ East India House,” on the 3rd 
of February, 1858, added this note: “This intention 
has not yet been fulfilled.” Why the intention was not 
fulfilled by Lord Canning will be explained in a later 
chapter. The Commander-in-Cliief was asked for his 
opinion, and he died without giving it. The mutiny 
had then broken out, and it was too late to apply the 
remedies which Lord Dalhousie had devised. It is not 
strange that Lord Canning should have hesitated. 
His predecessor had flung himself with all his energy 
against the penny-wise policy of the Court, the reluct¬ 
ance of the Horse Guards to leave the royal troops 
in India, and the misplaced confidence in the Sepoy 
which prevailed in all quarters at home. Lord Canning 

' Returns, East India (Additional Troops), 70, ordered to bo printed 
12th Jobruary, 1868 . 1 
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therefore contented himself with sending the minutes 
home, and promising a review, which he never sent. 
But although his action was intelligible, no excuse can 
be made for the India House, which failed to give 
Parliament the papers 1 lying in its archives, at a time 
when their production would have silenced the angry 
critics of Lord Dalhousie’s administration. 

The minutes themselves were not the only proofs 
given by the Marquis of Dalhousie of his keen apprecia¬ 
tion of the real state of affairs in India. On the 23rd 
of August, 1854, he anticipated a movement which 
took no practical shape in England until, in May, 1859, 
the Secretary of State for War addressed the Lord- 
Lieutenants of Counties on the subject of forming- 
volunteer corps. These are the words written nearly 
five years before that date by Lord Dalhousie— 


It has long been my opinion that the establishment of volun¬ 
teer rifle companies, more or less in number, in Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and in every station in India in which there was a 
sufficient European community to furnish any such body as could 
be called a Company, would be a most desirable measure, and 
would create for us in India an additional element of national 
strength. 


After dwelling upon the value of such European 
auxiliaries in times of panic, the Governor-General pro¬ 
ceeded as follows:— 

If such companies were to be raised, I should propose that 
everything about them—dress, drill, and equipments— should be 
of the simplest and least expensive character, while their arms 
should be of the best quality and character. . . . The subjept has 
often been present to my mind ever since the last war in the 

1 The India House had two complete sets of the minutes. One set had 
been sent home by the mail packet Gosford> with tho record of the Proceedings 
of the Government of India, on the 18th of August, 1857. Tho other set had 

been cacloocd in tlio Military Secretary, Colonel BiroL’s letter, from which 

feifcia :ls >/«=!'« di7BU as shown in the text, 
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'unjab, when I saw the inconveniences which the existence of 
a body of volunteers, to be employed locally and only in times 
of emergency, seemed likely to obviate. It was never brought 
forward, because there seemed little hope of its being entertained 
with any spirit in a time of peace. But now that we are again 
engaged in war, I deem it my duty to raise the question; and 
encouraged by the success of my first experiment, I now submit 
my general statement of the measure for the consideration of mv 
honourable colleagues, and ultimately for the pleasure of the 
honourable Court. 


The “ experiment ” referred to was the enrolment in 
Maulmain of the European residents as volunteers at 
the outbreak of the Burmese war, and the establishment 
of a volunteer rifle company at Singapore by the 
Governor of the Strait-Settlements on the suggestion, 
of Lord Dalhousie. 

We may now pass on to consider the steps taken by 
Lord Dalhousie for improving the efficiency of the 
Company’s forces in other directions. Foremost among 
them was his attack upon “ the bane of the Indian 
service”—seniority. On the 21st of June, 1851, he 
wrote— 

The claims of old officers stand high, but tho interests of 
the State are, above all, and ought to be, paramount in the 
oyos of those who are entrusted with tho charge of them. No 
system can prevent the intrusion of occasional incapacity or 
inefficiency among officers who hold regimental command. A 
rigid system of seniority must of necessity increase the prob¬ 
ability of such deficiencies, and must multiply instances of them 
... I have therefore to record my strong opinion that while the 
claims of seniority should always have their full weight the - 
should be less deferred to than they have been; and that 'in the 
appointment of officers to divisional and brigade commands the 
governing principle should not bo as hitherto—tho rejection of no 
man unless he is notoriously and scandalously incapable but 

rather the selection of no man, whatever may be his standing who 
is not confessedly capable and efficient. 
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interfering in military matters. The popular view of 
the sacred right of seniority was expressed in the most 
naked form by Colonel Costley, who presented a 
memorial to the Government, in which he advanced 
the following extraordinary claim :— 

Divisional command should be considered in the main degree 
and essentially on the principle of it being a final reward for 
zealous services, and as a means of enabling old officers, each in 
his turn, to gather from it wherewithal to pass the remainder 
of their old age in pecuniary ease and comfort as well as 
respectability. 

The Governor-General replied on the 23rd of February, 
1852, that “ he would give no countenance to the view 
that the divisional commands are of the nature of 
pension establishment.” John Lawrence expressed in 
the warmest terms his sense of the soundness of Lord 
Dalhousie’s policy in this respect. “ We must sacrifice 
the public good or incapable officers,” he wrote, and no 
one who knew Lawrence could doubt which of the two 
sacrifices he was prepared to make. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie not only advocated 
efficiency as the main ground of selection for high 
command, he insisted upon its maintenance as essential 
to continuance in command. The Court of Directors 
on the 10th of September, 1851, endorsed this view, 
but its practical application involved many a painful 
eontroversy. For instance, three Brigadiers Home, 
Gwatkin, and Wilkinson —were appointed to commands 
in 1851. Both in 1853 and in the following year they 
were absent from their stations on “ sick leave 
throughout the hot weather. The Commander-in-Chief 
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helplessly brought to the notice of Government the 
inconvenience of appointing “worn-out” officers to 
such posts. The youngest of them had served for 
forty-four years, and the others for more than fifty. 
The Governor-General at once insisted upon the “ resig¬ 
nation of their commands which ill-health had rendered 
them unfit to retain,” and by doing so provoked a 
storm of indignation. In the next year his principles 
led him into a conflict with Sir William Gomm relative 
to the allowances attached to the brigade command at 
Peshawar, and it can hardly be denied that Lord 
Dalhousie had reason on his side. The Commander-in- 
Chief was requested to choose for that important 
command on the frontier an officer possessed of local 
experience who would work cordially with the civil 
authorities. After some correspondence Colonel Cotton 
was selected, in preference to Colonel M. C. Johnstone, 
his senior in the army; but Gomm insisted that 
Johnstone’s seniority entitled him while at his post 
in the Jullunder division to the higher allowances 
which were expressly sanctioned for the Peshawar 
command. The Governor-General, who attached the 
greatest importance to the grant of fipst-class allowances 
to the Peshawar command, wrote — 

It is impossible for me to consent either to forego the ad¬ 
vantage to the public interests of placing our most important 
frontier brigade in the hands of the officer whom the Commander- 
in-Chief has himself declared to be best fitted to hold it; or to 
purchase that advantage by the sacrifice of a sound and wholesome 
principle. 

This incident, quoted afterwards as a proof of the 
combative character of Lord Dalhousie, affords rather 
an indication of his unflinching discharge of public 
duty. 

VOL. XI .U 
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Lord Dalhousie was himself particularly careful to 
act upon the principle of selection in the case of those 
appointments which were filled by the Governor- 
General and not by the Commander-in-Chief. Thus 
when Lieutenant Hodson, under painful circumstances, 
vacated the Guide corps, Lord Dalhousie, in appointing 
Major Lumsden to the post, did not hesitate to over¬ 
ride a rule laid down by the Court of Directors. In his 
minute dated the 12th of December, 1855, he wrote — 


Major Lumsden raised the Guide corps. He served with it 
during the greater part of its distinguished career, and commanded 
it from the first. He possesses the respect and obedience of 
officers and men, and he has all their hearts. He is, moreover, 
one of the most distinguished officers in the Company’s army, 
young as he is. Such a man, so much needed, and by such a 
corps, ought in my judgment to be given, notwithstanding the 
rules which oppose it. 

With ecpial judgment and vigour he, on the 13th of 
December, 1854, nominated Major Neville Chamberlain 
to succeed Brigadier Hodgson in command of the 
Punjab Irregular force, remarking, “ his high soldierly 
character, his judgment, good temper and tact, and the 
respect and regard in which he is held by all, point him 
out as eminently fitted for this important command.” 
Nor did he shrink from recognising the claims of those 
who were closely connected with him either by being 
on his staff or by relationship. Yet he knew that his 
vindication of selection as opposed to seniority had 
made him many enemies, and that the choice of a 
relative would give a handle for misrepresentation. As 
he wrote on the 12th of October, 1852, when he 
nominated Major James Ramsay as Commissary-General 
instead of Colonel Thompson — 

I should commit a great injustice if I were to be deterred by 
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any false delicacy from recording my conviction that Major 
Ramsay, the joint deputy Commissary-General, possesses the 
capacity necessary for the office, and that his qualifications, 
services, and experience entitle him to the confidence of 
Government. 

Major Ramsay liad served twenty-three years in the 
department, he had taken part in the expedition to 
China and in the Gwalior campaign, and finally had 
been placed in charge of the commissariat of the army 
of the Punjab. This officer fully justified the confidence 
shown in him, but a weaker man than the Governor- 
General might have put prudence before duty, and 
avoided the malicious imputations which the appoint¬ 
ment of his relative was sure to draw upon his head not 
only from those who considered themselves unjustly 
treated, but from all the friends of the seniority system. 

It would involve entering into needless detail to 
mention the various forts, including Peshawar, Attock, 
Multan, which were put in order during the adminis¬ 
tration of India between 1848 and 1856. Lord 
Dalhousie objected to placing magazines in foreign 
territory, and to the plan which he found in force of 
selling worn-out or rejected arms in the market. He 
determined after inquiry that Firozpur should be the 
chief magazine in Northern India, and that the powder 
factory should not be moved from Ishapur to Allaha¬ 
bad. He added, moreover, a valuable element to the 
Native army by an increased enlistment of Ghurkhas and 
Sikhs. But the chief service rendered by him towards 
enlarging the efficiency of the army lay in the correction 
of abuses which had been too long tolerated by his 
piedecessors. One scandalous abuse which the Governor- 
General set himself to reform was the invalid establish¬ 
ment. In December, 1852, he went so far as to refuse 








to allow of any further invaliding until he had 
addressed the Court. From doctors in the smaller 
stations medical certificates were only too easily pro¬ 
cured by officers, and, as* the Governor-General stated— 

Among those- who have been invalided there are, to my certain 
knowledge, men in the prime of life, who must be in rude health 
if there be any faith in external symptoms, the busiest men in the 
business of life, and the gayest dancers in the ball-room. The 
Honourable Company gives a most liberal pension to its faithful 
servants. It gives, further, an invalid allowance to those who 
have not established a claim to pension. But the effect of the 
rules often is that while a steady, hard-working, conscientious 
servant, who toils for thirty years on their behalf, retires at last 
on the pension of his rank, an idle, malingering, and (I believe I 
may say) sometimes a questionable soldier, who has not served 
half the time of the other, retires on much higher allowances and 
often with a bonus from his comrades. 

As a remedy he proposed that no officer entitled 
by his service to a captain’s pension should receive a 
higher allowance as an invalid, and, above all, that 
the medical examination should be conducted at the 
presidency by an officer specially appointed for the 
t uty. I have no confidence in the declarations of 
medical committees, added the Governor - General, 
faithful even in this case to his cardinal doctrine of 
individual responsibility. 

While abuses of system were thus checked, Lord 
Dalhousie was invariably strict in enforcing discipline, 
lie did not confine himself to upholding the dignity of 
Government. If he censured Major Ouseley for violat¬ 
ing the rules of discipline by representing Government 
in a, memorial transmitted direct to the Court as 
insidious and “ torturing,” or if he rebuked even 
J ° 1C ou gb for “ imputing 1 to Government indifference 

1 Letter to Lord Gough, dated 12th of November, 1848. 
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of your recommendations, hesitation, and feebleness,” 
or, again, reported to the home authorities the unseemly 
language used by John Jacob in his attack upon the 
Bengal cavalry and “ the ignorance of the Government 
of India,” he equally refused to tolerate “ violent and 
insubordinate criticism of their superior officers ” by 
discontented inferiors. He was jealous also of the 

good name of the military service. Lieutenant W-, 

adjutant of a local regiment in Burma, acted as the 
agent of his Burmese mistress in recovering money due 
from the Sepoys under his command. For “ conduct so 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, so subversive of 
discipline, so destructive of the respect due to superiors 
from those under their command,” he was removed from 
his appointment. The Governor - General bestowed 
infinite pains upon the study and consideration of the 
cases of officers whose conduct had been reported to 
Government. One of these cases, that of Hodson of 
the Guides, has given rise to much controversy, and the 
views of 1 -ord Dalhousie are therefore interesting. The 
charges proved against that gallant officer were “ the 
use of grossly abusive language” to Native officers, the 
application of “ personal violence to his subordinates,” 
and the toleration of “ a system calculated to screen 
peculation and fraud.” The Court of Inquiry found 
that this officer’s statements “ abounded in subterfuge.” 
The Commander-in-Chief held that Hodson had failed 
to exonerate himself, and the Chief Commissioner, 
Lawrence, was unable to differ from the finding of the 
Court regarding the cumulative effect of so “ many 
irregularities ruinous to his reputation.” “ I sincerely 
regret,” wrote Lord Dalhousie on the 15th of September, 
1855, “that a gallant and accomplished officer should 
have placed himself in the position in which Lieutenant 
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Hodson now appears. But I feel bound to decide that 
he has shown himself unfit to hold the command of a 
regiment, and to direct that he be placed at the disposal 
of H. E. the Commander.-in-Chief.” 

It is pleasant to turn from the correction of faults 
to the successful endeavours made by Lord Dalhousie 
to defend the privileges and rights of the army and to 
improve the conditions of service. One of his earliest 
acts in the middle of 1848 was to secure pensions for 
Sepoys wounded in the discharge of their duty, though 
the wound was not received “ on foreign service in the 
face of the enemy.” He was the first to suggest the 
institution of a general medal for Indian service. As 
shown in a previous chapter, 1 fault was found with him 
for granting one to the Company’s troops for the Sikh 
war, and thereafter the Government of India was 
deprived of a power which it had previously exercised. 
When, therefore, the Burmese war was drawing to a 
close, Lord Dalhousie wrote, on the 5th of September, 
1853, to the President of the Board — 

It might be as well to establish one general medal for Indian 
service, to grant that on any occasion calling for it, and to 
designate the particular service for 'which it was given, and all 
future services by clasps. Thus you would multiply clasps 
instead of medals, which would be an improvement as far as it 
goes. 

On the other he faced opposition and anticipated 
tne practice of recent years by declaring his objection 
to prize money. He regarded the system as tending to 
demoralise troops and to introduce inequality in the 
distribution of rewards. “ A national army,” he wrote 
to Lord Broughton on the 14th of June, 1851, “should 
be trained to consider its pay as full recompense for all 

1 Vol. i. chap. vi. p. 228. 
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pvace done, and not to expect to be paid by the job. 

. . . Batta is bad, for it creates a mercenary feeling, 
as is plainly seen in this Indian army already, and if 
the bioad principle is laid down that everything in war 
belongs of right to the troops that won it, I think we 
go far to establish a band of legalised plunderers who 
will be always crying out for war.” This seems sound, 
sense and policy, but it was not till the present 
century that such grants were finally abolished. Lord 
Dalhousie’s opinion, however, led his successors gradually 
to introduce the practice of giving gratuities to the 
troops after a campaign, instead of prize-money, but so 
late as the year 1898 prize-money was given to the 
tioops which took part in the Mekran operations, and 
again to those which served in China in 1900. 

^ le °^ cers °f the Indian army had to thank the 
Governor-General for amended rules of leave and for 
securing to them, by the Act of Parliament passed in 
1853, authority “to repair to and reside in Europe or 
elsewhere out of the limits of the said Company’s 
Charter, without forfeiture of pay or salary.” This 
privilege led in turn to the settlement of another vexed 
question. It has already been shown in this chapter 
that the royal forces in India were placed at a dis¬ 
advantage in being debarred from many appointments, 
both, military and civil. But the tables were turned 
when the Company’s officers landed in England. There 
they found their military rank ignored so far as official 
authority went. This seemed to Lord Dalhousie a 
galling and humiliating ’ anomaly. On the 9th of 
April, 1855, he wrote— 


The authorities in England tacitly recognise their rank They 
gave them place and precedence in a military character at the 
funeral of the Commauder-in-Chief of the army, the Duke of 
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Wellington. The Queen grants them honours and the duty of 
attending her person on State occasions. Every mail now brings 
us news that the authorities are availing themselves of the 
welcome services of the offieors of the Indian army in their own 
military operations in Europe^ Yet these gallant men have yet 
failed to obtain in England even the bare declaration that they 
are soldiers. Since the earnest desire for a recognition of their 
military rank seems to be widely felt among the officers of the 
Indian army, I am bound to say that they have, in my humble 
judgment, the strongest possible claim to that degree of considera¬ 
tion on the part of the ministers of the Crown; and I beg again 
to recommend the memorials which have been presented on the 
subject to the favour and support of the Honourable- Court. 


There were many other directions in which the 
Governor-General sought to improve the position of 
officers. He urged upon the Court in 1856 the advan¬ 
tage of regimental bands “ as contributing to create 
and sustain an esprit de corps, and to promote good¬ 
will among the officers,” but he held that it was unfair 
to saddle officers with an obligation to pay heavy 
subscriptions, and that more liberal allowance should 
be granted by the Court towards their expenses. As 
regards messes, he wished to see them generally intro¬ 
duced, but he considered that an annual grant-in-aid of 
Rs. 1500 was as much as Government should be called 
upon to contribute. • Even the subject of uniform came 
under his scrutiny, and he endeavoured to put a check 

upon expensive additions to it or frequent changes 
in it. 

dhe comfort of the common soldier whether in the 
royal or the Company’s army was an object of his 
constant solicitude. His minutes upon barrack accom¬ 
modation, improved sanitation, and medical comforts, 
aie numerous. In 1853 he objected strongly to the 
parsimony with which quinine was given to the Sepoys. 
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or Europeans lie advocated healthy amusements and 


places of resort. In particular he encouraged 


systematic attempt to provide soldiers’ gardens, not 
merely in order that vegetables might be raised, but 
also to furnish a pleasant amusement to those fond of 
gardening, and an attractive place of resort to all of 
them. On the 13th of January, 1854, he wrote— 


It should be such a spot as would admit of its being rendered 
an attractive resort, varied with shady trees, with trellised alleys, 
with skittle grounds, quoit grounds, gymnastic poles, and all such 
in & s as t e experience of commanding officers might suggest as 
likely to divert the men. In short, it should be laid out on the 
nio e o the soldiers’ garden near the Anarkulle cantonment at 
a loic, on which Sir Henry Lawrence bestowed so much pains 
and with such success. 


Honour to whom honour is due. If Henry Lawrence 
planted, Lord Dalhousie watered, and the Governor- 
General was as active in extending measures suggested 
by others as in initiating proposals of his ° own. 
Writing on the 18th of August, 1855, on the duty of 
extending canteen funds in all the presidencies, Lord 
Dalhousie thus expressed himself — 


AI} ow n opinion is clear that the Government is bound by 
every consideration of interest and duty to provide for the 
European soldier in this country everything of a permanent 
character which is necessary for his health, comfort, and whole¬ 
some recreation. The duty of the Government to the soldier 
peremptorily requires that it should afford to him not only a first- 
rate barrack accommodation, for married men and for single men 
i espectively, but that it should attach to such barracks establish¬ 
ments for punkas, schoolrooms, reading-rooms, books, racquet, and 
- ves-courts, skittle alleys, cricket grounds, workshops, gardens 
3nd such like, all at its own cost. 

-Nor did be neglect provision for religious services 
adapted to the wants of the several main denominations. 
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■bove all, he had a care for education, and this brought 
him face to face with a difficulty in India which he did 
not hesitate to solve in a Christian spirit. With a 
quotation from a minute written on the 27th of July, 
1848, regarding a grant-in-aid asked for a school 
conducted on Christian principles for the 2nd regiment 
of Bombay Light Cavalry, this chapter must be closed. 
Objection was raised to the grant on the ground of 
novelty, and because it would give alarm to the natives. 
Lord Dalhousie thus replied— 




I altogether dissent from the view that the appointment by 
the English Government of a schoolmaster for the education of 
English or Christian children in any given regiment would be 
regarded by Hindu or Mussulman with either alarm or disappro¬ 
bation. If it were a military question I would at once defer to the 
opinions of Lord Hardinge or Lord Gough. If it were a question, 
the solution of which depended on intimate knowledge of native 
character, I should refer to the Court of Directors, conscious of 
the inadequacy of my experience. But it is not so. It is a 
question, the solution of which is to be found in the general 
principles of human nature, and which may be answered by the pages 
of history. . . . The cultivation of our own religion by ourselves, 
the observance of its precepts and ceremonies by ourselves, the 
instruction of our children and our own people by ourselves, are 
matteis which are and ought to be, so far as Government is con¬ 
cerned, altogether distinct from any attempt at proselytism. So 
long as they are kept so, I utterly deny that the strict culture of 
our own religion by ourselves, and the instruction of our own 
people in it, will ever lessen our influence with the native popula¬ 
tion. I will go further, and I will say that they will tend to 
lessen it least of all with Hindus and Mahomedans, themselves so 
rigidly attentive to the precepts of their own creed. The whole 
scope of modern history tends to show, that that which has really 
lessened the respect in which European nations have been held 
by barbarous people has been the gross violation of their own 
piecepts; the scandalous inconsistency of their lives with the 
doctrines of the religion they profess, and the practice of every 
vice which their teaching forbade. Then to say nothing at all 
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u t duty, surely it is our policy not to allow these children to 

See ThT C ° f i8n ° ranCe ’ Until leads them to 

wthei oL rT ent F0VideS instrucfcion *>r native children 
3 heU ° Wn teachers m regiments. Upon what ground can the 

ZZ S r^T ty r6fUSe t0 aid > afc least, to the in¬ 

struction of children of their own blood and their own creed? 
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CHAPTER IX 


J^HE ANNEXATION OF OUDH 1 

Outline of Lord Dalhousie’s policy towards Oudh—History of Oudli 
before the battle of Euxar—Oudh brought under British protection, 
1765—Its misgovernment—The treaty of 1801—Comments upon 
its international character—Misrule continues between 1801 and 
1837—A new treaty made in 1837 but disallowed from home—A 
decade of misrule follows—Col. Sleeman’s appointment and report— 
The home authorities advocate interference—The views of Lord 
Dalhousie —Col. Outram is appointed Resident—His report— Why 
Oudh is not depopulated — Lord Dalhousie is opposed to annex¬ 
ation— His plans explained — Opposition of his colleagues in 
Council—Hesitation at home — Lord Dalhousie prepares for 
action—Decision of the home Government arrives —Conference 
with and instructions to Outram—Outranks negotiations and inter¬ 
view with the King— The King refuses to transfer the administra¬ 
tion, and annexation is proclaimed— The plan of administration— 
The failures in carrying it out — Lord Dalhousie was not responsible 
for some of them, and in other instances his intentions were frus¬ 
trated—Remarks on the whole question. 

The most serious indictment brought against Lord 
,'Dalhousie’s policy in India is that of having annexed 
/ the kingdom of Oudh to the Company’s dominions, and 
I of so carrying out the operation as to inspire a wide- 
I spread feeling of discontent which conduced to, or at 
Ueast helped to intensify, the outbreak of the Sepoy 

1 See papers relating to Oudh printed by order of the House of Commons, 
dated the 12th of July, 1861 ; and those presented by command, 1856. to both 
Houses. 
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rebellion. Those who repeat this charge are too ready 
to forget that the problem was one which had reached 
an acute stage before the year 18 48, and demanded an 
early solution, that the proposals submitted to the 
home authorities by the Governor - General did not 
involve annexation, that the decision of those authorities 
was so delayed as to give him no time to carry out his 
plans for the pacification of the province after its 
incorporation in British India, and that many essential 
parts of his scheme, including even his public promises, 
were disregarded under the rule of a successor who, 
being new to India, had not fully realised the position. 

But for these unfortunate departures in the execution 
of the measure, there is no reason to suppose that Oudh 

would not have shown itself in 1857 as loyal and 

peaceful a part of the empire as the Punjab proved to 

he .Lord Dalhousie himself was under no delusion as 

to the gravity of the question. He saw the dangers 
that lurked behind an incomplete settlement, he knew 
that vested interests in disorder and corruption would 
suffer if peace and justice were established in the land, 
he had before him full accounts of the armed retinues by 
which society had been held together, and the strong 
forts that might defy authority, and he left upon record 
his conviction that the whole success of the policy which 
was forced upon him would depend upon the main¬ 
tenance of an adequate force upon the spot, and the 
adoption of “ m easures to conciliate the minds of~'aIl 
whose interests would be affected by the 
Only if a stronger man armed held possession 
of Oudh could its peace be assured. 

Few provinces in India have suffered greater 1732-1704. 
vicissitudes of fortune than the rich alluvial country 
occupying the central portion of the Gangetic plain and 
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change. 
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watered by the Ganges, the Gumti, the Gogra, and the 
Rapti. Of its history before the battle of Buxar only a 
bare sketch can be given. In the earliest days of which 
we have trustworthy record it witnessed the fierce 
struggle between Buddhism and Brahmanism, a struggle 
that ended in desolation so complete that the work of 
civilisation had to begin afresh. No sooner had an 
aboriginal tribe in the ninth century cleared the jungle 
than a Jain family stepped in to reap the profit of their 
labour. These in their turn were forced to surrender 
their territory to the kingdom of Kanauj. At the close 
of the twelfth century the Mahomedans overran Oudli, 
and the province, torn from Bengal, became an outlying 
dependency of Delhi. Passing later on under the rule 
of Jaunpur, it was once more the scene of revolution 
until it entered upon a period of peace and prosperity 
under a Hindu Raja, Another interval of disorder 
followed from which the strong hand of Akbar rescued 
it; and its feudal barons, who, throughout all these 
shifting scenes had clung to the soil, gradually grew 
strong under the decaying empire of Aurangzeb. About 
the year 1732, Saadat Khan, a merchant of Khorasan, 
who had risen to power in the reign of Mahomed Shah, 
obtained the appointment of local governor. When 
Nadir Shah advanced against Delhi, Saadat Khan, 
instead of rendering assistance to his imperial master, 
thought only of securing his own position. By an ac t 
Qf treacher y he succeeded in retaining his ti tle of N awnfi 
Wazic,.. and. esta bli shed his in dependence. Thence¬ 
forward the most serious danger to - (Judh lay in the 
advance of the Marathas, and Saadat Khan prudently 
reserved his strength to defend his own possessions 
instead of engaging in the hopeless task of trying to 
arrest the general break-up of the empire of Delhi. 
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Srs successor, Safd^rj Jung, pursued the same policy, 
aiid dying in 1754, soon after the deposition of the 
Emperor Ahmed Shah , bequeathed the kingdom of Oudh 
to his son, S hujamd -daula, who was described by a 
Native historian as “ the infamous son of a still more 
infamous Persian pedlar, who enjoys the province of 
Oudh as the reward for a service of uncommon 
villainies.” The new Wazir had little to fear from the 
Delhi Emperor whose hands were more than tied by 
the invasions of Ahmed Shah Durani, or from the 
Marathas then engaged farther west in a struggle with 
the British which put an end to their power. He 
accordingly took just so much part in the politics and 
wars of the empire as would serve to keep him on his 
throne, while he watched with more serious interest the 
successes of Clive and the advance of the British after 
Plassey. When the Marathas were defeated at 
Panipat, and the empire lay a -dying, the Wazir 
thought that his turn had come for deriving profit from 
the disorders of Hindustan. The Reunion of Bengal and 
Oudh was a scheme which appealed strongly t o his 
avaric cTmd am bition. An opportunity, as it seemed to 
him, soon occurred of realising this project. Mir 
Kasim, the Nawab of Bengal, his hands stained with 
the blood of. Ellis and his fellow prisoners, fled to the 
court of Oudh and invoked the assistance of its ruler. 
The Wazir at once determined to seize Bengal for 
himself. Taking with him the fugitive emperor, Shall 
Alam, he invaded that province, and after a futile 
attack on Patna, retired to Buotar on the southern bank 
of the Ganges. There, on the 23rd of October, 1764, 
he suffered an ignominious defeat at the hands of Major 
Munro, losing 6000 killed and 130 pieces of artillery. 
As a consequence the emperor joined the British camp, 
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while Shuja-ud-daula, making his way back to Oudh, 
endeavoured to open negotiations with his conquerors. 
His efforts were fruitless. Promises of a money 
indemnity were treated with scorn; an infamous offer 
to assassinate the murderer of Ellis met with nothing 
but abhorrence; and finding the Council in Calcutta 
inexorable to all prayers, he, in May, 1765, was driven 
to surrender, and Oudh lay at the feet of the Company 
to dispose of as they might please. 

-• Content with their acquisitions in Bengal, the British 
desired no enlargement of their territories. But they 
thought that a strong and friendly principality estab¬ 
lished upon their north-west frontier would serve as a 
buffer state between Bengal and the disordered terri¬ 
tories on the other side of Oudh, over which Marathas, 
Afghans, and nobles of the Delhi court wefe still fighting. 
Accordingly Lord Clive concluded Avith the Wazir • a 
treaty, dated the 16th of August, 1765, which gave 
effect to this policy. By the end of the century the 
Company discovered that a misgoverned country was 
useless as a buffer against hostile incursions, and in 
1801 they were obliged to modify their engagement. 
But the main objects of their policy towards Oudh for 
the thirty-five years which followed the restoration of 
that state to the Wazir were the maintenance of its 
independence under British protection, and continual 
efforts to induce its rulers to pay their debts and admin¬ 
ister their affairs with decent justice. The treaty of 
1765 assured Shuja-ud-daula of assistance in repelling 
any invasion of his territories, and required him to pay 
a portion of the cost incurred in the military operations 
which he had provoked. Not only, however, was the 
debt left unpaid, but further expenses were incurred by 
Hastings in crushing the Rohillas, against whom the 
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AAazir had advanced claims. It is not necessary here to 
enter into any inquiry as to the morality of these trans¬ 
actions or the subsequent treatment of the BegiuHsT 
The liabilities accepted by the protected state were 
disregarded, and though a generous attempt was made 
by Lord Cornwallis to secure for its ruler a fresh start, 
and, while relieving him from large arrears of debt, to 
give him a chance of improving his internal administra¬ 
tion, no advantage was taken of the opportunity 
presented. Such was the condition of things in 1793 
that the Governor-General addressed his ally in these 
terms:— 


On my return from the war in the Dekhan, I had the morti¬ 
fication to find that, after a period of five years, the evils which 
prevailed at the beginning of that time had increased, that your 
finances had ial)<^|i into a worse state by an enormous accumulation 
of debt, that the same oppressions continued to be exercised by 
rapacious and overgrown amils towards the ryots, and not only 
the subjects and merchants of your own dominions, but those 
residing under the Company’s protection suffered exactions from 
the custom-house officers, zamindars, amils, and others. 

The position had indeed become intolerable. Upon 
the British had fallen the burden of securing Oudh from 
invasion by the Rohillas and the Marathas, and yet the 
province was a thorn in the side of Bengal, and a land 
of oppression, to its own people. “ Tts revenue s.” wrote 
Lord Cornwallis, “ a re colle cted by force of arms, the 
amils are left to plunder uncontrSlfedythe ' ryot, have 
no security from oppression, nor of redress from injustice 
exercised upon them.” Sir John Shore wrote in similaa 
terms to the Wazir, and when in 1799 Lord Mornington, 
belter known as Lord Wellesley, was Governor-General, 
and another Saadat Ali reigned in Oudh, “ the acquisi¬ 
tion by the Company of the exclusive authority, civil 
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and military, over the dominions of Oudh,” seemed to 
the former to be the inevitable conclusion to which 
matters were drifting. Two years later the Resident 
was directed to inform the Wazir that ‘ unless the 
vicious system of Native administration be immediately 
abandoned, he must be prepared for the active and 
decided interference of the British Government in the 
affairs of his country.” 

On the 5th of April, 1801, the Governor-General 
followed up his directions by thus addressing the Wazir : 
“ I declare to your Excellency in the most explicit terms 
that I consider it to be my positive duty to resort to 
any extremity rather than to suffer the further progress 
of that ruin to which the interests of your Excellency 
and the Honourable Company are exposed.” Pie then 
went on to refer to a case in which the* inhabitants of 
a tract of country had been driven into exile, and the 
amil had proposed to burn their villages to the ground. 
The outcome of this declaration was the conclusion on 
the 10th of November, 1801, of a new and important 
engagement between the Wazir and the Marquis of 
Wellesley, which placed the ruler of Oudh under a formal 
obligation to establish, in the part of the country left to 
/lim, Ucn a system of administration, to be carried into 
effect by his own officers, as shall be conducive to the 
prosperity of his subjects, and be calculated to secure 
the lives and property of its inhabitants, and his Excel¬ 
lency will always advise with, and act in conformity to, 
the counsel of the officers of the said Honourable Com¬ 



pany. Other provisions of the treaty relieved Saadat 
Ali from all future expenses to be incurred in defending 
his territories, and for that purpose Rohilkhand and 
certain lands in the Doab, many of which had been 
conquered by British arms and made over to Oudh, were 
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lanently ceded to the Company in lieu of the sub¬ 
sidy, which then stood at seventy lakhs a year, and 
other dues. A large reduction was made in the useless 
and dangerous army of the state; and, since the Wazir 
had resisted with all his power the execution of the new 
engagement, its terms were further explained to him in 
a separate memorandum. 

A few comments may bp. m ade upo n the treaty . 
which was fully in harm ony with the policy pursued at 
that time towards the~Hative States, and was regarded 
as an international arrangement in no way derogatory 
to the independence of the sovereign of Oudh. The 
country had already since 1765 been brought within the 
ring-fence of the Company’s interests, and its ruler was 
entitled to govern it as he pleased by his own officers 
without active interference. But he had broken hi s 
engagements, and failed to pay the annua l subsidy and 
debts befflacTmcurred.Apart from this, British policy 
had 'entirely missed its aim. The buffer state had 
not proved strong, nor even loyal, for it had suffered its 
ill-governed subjects to commit raids upon British terri¬ 
tories, and had oppressed British merchants pursuing their 
lawful enterprises. The paramount power would have 
been justified in withdrawing its protection; it might 
even have declared war upon the sovereign state for 
breach of engagement. But it preferred to offer the 
Wazir a choice of taking the consequences of continued 
default in the payment of his subsidy, or else of giving 
security for its annual payment, and of accepting a 
formal obligation that he would govern his subjects 
properly, and not prove an injurious neighbour to Bengal. 
Misgovernment was the cause of his financial embarrass¬ 
ments and of his inability to meet the charges incurred 
under his treaty. The sovereign of Oudh chose the 
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latter alternative, and the events of the next fifty years 
proved that he and his successors were unequal to the 
task which they had solemnly undertaken. 

1801-1837. f Between 1801 and 1837 the state of affairs went 
from- bad to-worse. \ Though the provisions of the treaty 
were frequently ffivoked, with warning of the conse¬ 
quences certain to follow upon their neglect, the oppres¬ 
sive system of farming out the revenue to contractors 
continued, and no notice was taken of petitions for 
redress. When the Wazir thou ght thg contractors wer e 
well gorged, they were th ro wn into prison, not that th ey 

mi ght refund to the ryots the plunder extorted from 

them, but that the treasury of the sovereign might be 
refilled,. In 1812 the Governor-GeneraFadvised Saadat' 
Ali to introduce a moderate assessment, and collect it 
through his own officers. Active steps were about to 
be taken to enforce this advice when the Wazir died, 
and so escaped the consequences of his breach of engage¬ 
ment. Then followed a change in British policy which, 
if it was justified by necessity, exposed the action of the 
Government of India to grave misconstruction, and laid 
it under inconvenient obligations to Oudh. Hostilities 
with Nepal were imminent at the time, and the Com¬ 
pany's exchequer was ill-prepared to meet the necessary 
outlay. The new Wazir, whose own interests were 
involved in the success of our arms,, and whose coffers 
were then full of hoards collected at the point of the 
bayonet, saw that it would be very advantageous to 
have the Company as his creditors. He therefore gladly 
agreed to furnish two loans at a fixed interest. \ Lord 
Hastings on his side, with doubtful wisdom, tlibught 
that better results would be obtained by leaving it to 
the sovereign of Oudh, who was about this time dignified 
by the title of King, to propose his own reforms.) Be 
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that as it may, His Majesty having lent his money, and 
got rid of unpleasant suggestions, proceeded to replenish 
his treasury by his own methods, and then called upon 
the Company to put down the disorders which the 
process had excited. In 1822 British troops had been 
engaged in taking possession of and dismant^ng no less 
than seventy forts belonging to zamindars.Anarchy 
and outrage were everywhere prevalent, and gangs of 
robbers penetrated as far as Monghir, more than three 
hundred miles from the frontier, where they carried off 
the property of a Calcutta merchant worth 150,000 
rupees.) Warnings were again reverted to, and at last, 
in April, 1831, Lord William Bentinck significantl y 
remi nded the Wazir of the fate of Tanjore and the 

Carnatic, and added that if there was no chang e for the 

better, the King of Oudh would be “ transmuted into a 
pensioner of State.” The death of this ruler, Ghazi-ud- 
dm Haidar, was followed by intrigues and disturbances, 
and nothing but the presence of British troops served to 
hold in awe the disorderly rabble of 70,000 men which 
the state called its army. The treaty of 1801 had been 
tried and found wanting. 

The accession of a new king gave Lord Aucklan d 1837 . 
t he opportunity of concluding a fresh treaty on t he 

18t h of September. 1837. The scandal- of employing 
British troops to coerce zamindars and repress robb ery 
was "beco ming into lerable. It was therefore agreed that 
tFe 'Kmg should organise and pay for “ a disciplined 
force for the general support of his authority within 
his dominions,” consisting of two regiments of cavalry, 
five of infantry, and two companies of artillery, who 
were to be paid regularly by His Majesty and to be 
placed under British officers. To this arrangement 
there was the obvious drawback, that it created a 
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fresh debt which the * borrower was sure to ignore, and 
that while the presence of British officers might diminish, 
it could not remove the scandal of employing a British 
force to compel obedience to a rapacious and infamous 
government. But the treaty went beyond this; it 
provided a remedy against the obligation laid upon 
the King by the treaty of 1801 to carry out reforms 
“ by his own officers/' Experience had proved that 
the King never would, or could, provide men competent 
to introduce reforms, f Even if His Majesty's good faith 
could be trusted, his^subordinates, who lived on cor¬ 
ruption, were certain to baffle his intentions/) It was, 
therefore, proposed to alter and define with greater 
exactness the vague and impracticable duty imposed 
upon the protected state by Lord Wellesley’s treaty. 
The King was required to consider at once with the 
Resident— 

the best means 1 of remedying the existing defects in the police 
and in the judicial and revenue administrations of his dominions; 
and if His Majesty should neglect to attend to the advice and 
counsel of the British Government or its local representative, and 
if gross and systematic oppression, anarchy, and misrule should 
hereafter prevail within the Oudh dominions, such as seriously to 
endanger the public tranquillity, the British Government reserves 
to itself the right of appointing its own officers to the management 
of whatsoever portions of the Oudh territory, either to a small 
or greater extent, in which such misrule may have occurred, for 
so long a period as it may deem necessary, the surplus receipts 
in each case, after defraying all charges, to be paid into the King’s 
treasury, and a true and faithful account rendered to His Majesty 
of the receipts and expenditure of the territories so assumed. 

Another article distinctly bound the British managers 
to retain the native institutions, “so as to facilitate the 

1 See Article 7 of the treaty of 11th September, 1837, of which the terms are 
somewhat confused. 
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ioration of tlie territories under management to the 
King when the proper period should arrive.” This 
arrangement, which seems to us in the present day to 
be so reasonable, was not approved by the home 
authorities. On the 10th of April, 1838, the Court 
ordered the treaty to be abrogated, and two years 
later they desired that British relations with Oudh 
should be restored to the status quo ante. Their 
officers in India contented themselves with informing 
the King that he would not have to pay for the 
reformed troops, but made no intimation as to the 
disallowance of the other provisions of the treaty. For 
this omissi on Lord Dalhou sie, when it fell to him to 
deal with affairs in Oudh, honestly expressed his regret. 


But at the same time he remarked that the absence 

of any communication on the subject was not in the 
least ^detrimental to His Majesty’s interests then or 
afterwards. It is, however, possi b le that the rulers nf 
Oudh deludecTthemselves into the belief that the treaty 


of 1837 represented the maximum penalty which the 

Court could inflict, and that at the worst the admin¬ 


istration would be taken out of their hands for a brief 


season only . 

At any rate the heart of the King was hardened, ms-ms. 
and between 1838 am] 1848, when Lord Dalhousie 
arrived and Colonel Sleeman was appointed Resident, 
there was no improvement. “ The army of Oud h,” 
accordin g _to an officia l report. _Tis__ an ill-paid rabb le 
employed in coercing the refractory zamindars. The 
nominal pay of the sepoy is four rupees, but he 


. r.:-- r ./ ^ ^ UUU lit? 

receives only three, issued once in every three or~four 

months, and kept m uch m arrears. He has to Imdffiis 
own arms and a mmunition. They have no tents, and 


when they halt they build huts for themselves, covering 
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them with roofs torn from the next villages.” So in^ 
famous a system naturally provoked mutin y, and in 
1846 Br itish troops were called in to overa w e a reg i- 

ment thus driven to despair. In fact British protection 
meant - the coercion of the army, of zamindars and 
contractors, and finally of the down-trodden people, in 
order that the King, his courtiers, and favourites might 
indulge themselves in their disreputable pleasures. Lord 
Hardin ge saw that this state of affairs could not be 
allowed to continue, and in an interview with the Kins' 
on the 22nd of November, 1847, he forcibly pointed 
out that “ the British had, as a paramount power, a 
duty to perform towards the cultivators of the soil, 
and unless the King adopted a proper ar rangement 

i n the revenue and judicial departments of his govern¬ 

ment, so as to correct the abuses now existing, it would • 
~be imperative on the British Government to interfere.” 
The Governor-General gave the King a definite term 
of tw-o years in which to reform, warning him that if 
he procrastinated he would “ incur the risk of fo rcing 
the British to assume the government of O udh.” The 
King thereon introduced into some districts the amani 
system instead of the izara, or, in other words, the 
trust system took the place of the contract system, 
and the landowners paid their rents to the public 
officers. But these officials, or amils, were themselves 
..corrupt, and the old plan was soon reverted to. 
[Thus another decade of gross misrule followed the 
Attempt made by Lord Auckland in 1837) 

1848. In 1848 Colonel Sleeman, who had won a reputa¬ 
tion for his strong support of the country princes, 
was appointed Resident. The reports he received 
as to the condition of the province led him to 
write:— 
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It is peculiarly distressing to me to find that in continuing to 
uphold the sovereign power of this effete and incapable dynasty, 
we do so at the cost of five millions of people, in whose behalf we 
are bound to secure what the Oudh Government is solemnly 
pledged to maintain—such a system “as shall be conducive to 
their prosperity and calculated to secure to them their lives and 
property.” 




A few extracts from his full reports will enable the 
reader to picture to himself the condition of the cou ntry. 
One would suppose that a t yrannical ru ler would at all 
events keep his army and police in a state of efficiency. 
Colonel Sleeman reported, however, that though together 
these forces numbered nearly 80,000 men, not half of 
them were ever present, and that their pay went into 
the pockets of the commandant. “ Th eir horrible stat e 
of d isorganisation and ine fficiency,” li e wrote, “ is on ly 
to be equalled b y the deri sion which t heir raggedness 
ex cites, and the contempt with which they are regarded 

b y the landowners and subjects of the King.” The 
officers he thus described :— 


Three-fourths of the officers commanding regiments are singers, 
eunuchs, or their creatures, or the creatures of the Court favourites. 
They are men or boys who never saw their regiments, and never 
intend to see them or leave the Court, in whose favour they bask. 
A great part of the men are in attendance upon them or their 
friends. Another part are paper men, whose pay is the perquisite 
of the commanding officer. The troops upon which the collections 
of the revenue depend are amongst the worst enemies the people 
of the country have. They dare not face a formidable landowner 
or gang of robbers, but are for ever engaged in pillaging the 
farmers and cultivators of the land, and this with the knowledge 
of the Government and its officers. . . . The peasantry ever y¬ 
where told-malhat, rebels and robbers d id spare them sometime s, 
when the destruction of their houses and crops was not necessary 

To their purpose, but That the King’s troopsTTvh^c^ 

freely in the presence b f"iucF men,~nevcr spared them. They 
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trod down their fields and tore down their houses, as if they were 
their enemies, to be destroyed by every possible means. 


It can readily be conceived that the forces of the 
King thus organised and disciplined, the police employed 
by the contractors, who numbered 16,150 men, and the 
armed retainers of the more powerful zamindars, ate up 
whatever the robbers spared. The condition of society 
was pitiful, and whereas the adjoining districts of the 
^ North-western Provinces, occupying less than 72,000 
square miles, gave a surplus to the British Government 
of 369 lakhs of rupees, Oudh, with an area at that time 
of 25,000 square miles, furnished to the King’s treasury 
the small surplus of 35 to 40 lakhs. Yet the natural 
fertility and resources of the province were enormous. 
Mr. C. E. Boileau, describing his journey to Baraitch 
in Oudh, in a letter dated the 17th of February, 1856 
■wrote:— 


The country we came through to-day from the river to Silcrara 
is the most beautiful, productive, and teeming that I have ever 
seen in the plains of India. It would not be credited if a traveller 
had written of wheat up to your shoulders and urhur 1 up to your 
howdah within a few miles of Cawnpore. It is no romance. Wo 
saw many such fields, and yet the extent of waste was lamentable. 
We passed large towns without shops, half their houses deserted, 
lands fallen out of cultivation, and side by side such fields as grow 
in no part of the nor’-west. The grass was growing on the roads — 
not that yellow apology which we have been used to in the Doab, 
but fresh doop . 1 We were all lost in admiration of the richness 
of the district. Three years hence you will find the thirteen lakhs 
will be thirty. 

Ihe authorities at home were perfectly awa re of the 
terrible state to which this policy of protection "and 

Urhur, more properly arhar, is the pulse known as pigeon-pea, and doop 
more properly dub, is the Cynodon Dactylon, a very nutritious fodder grass. 
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inactivity had reduced the, countr y. Their consciences 
must have felt uneasy as they thought of the loans' 
which their Governor-Generals had received from the 
kings, and of the use to which their troops had been 
put in suppressing disorders and feeble attempts at 
revolution which were most assuredly justified. With 
their half-hearted endeavours to stir the rulers of Oudh 
into action prior to 1848, this biography need nbt 1848 - 1854 . 
concern itself. When, however, the y appointe d Lo rd 
Dalhousie to adm inister their affai rs in the East, they 

certainly showed every anxiety that he should deal 

with Oudh ; and if they were likely to grow lukewarm, 
the far ewell article in the Ti mes , which has already 
been quoted, 1 left no doubt as to public opinion regard¬ 

ing the Company’s duty to the p eople of that kingdom. 

During the earlier days of Lord Dalhousie’s rule it was 

impossible for the matter to be taken in hand. But 
on the 7th of August, 1851, Lord Broughton wrote 
as follows : — 

I shall be most happy if the putting an end to t he ri ckety 
systems both at Hyderabad and Oudh should be reserved for you. 

TtT Is impossible to allow either of The states to remain Tn £Hei r 

present condition much longer. They are a disgrace to our 

empire — a bywurd. I h£ver meetj^m an who takes the slightest 
interest m Indian ailalrs tha t Joes not ask when these wrato hpxl 
misgovernments are to be put down. Tn whiVh T W h^n 

Loix ITTa^iousie has live minutes to spare.” 

When the Governor-General asked the President 
whether he would support him if he acted, Broughton 
replied : — 



To be sure I will. I should be most happy to hear that you! 
had acted at Lucknow in the same spirit as at Hyderabad. Of' 
Course, do what you will, or omit to do anything, and some fault 


1 See vol. i. chap. iii. p. 97. 
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sure to be found with you. That is one of the inevitable con¬ 
ditions of your high place, and no one ought to be better able to 
bear it than yourself. 


On Sir Charles Wood’s coming into office, Lord 
Oalhousie desired to know whether Lord John Russell’s 
Government were of the same mind as their predecessors. 
To this inquiry Wood replied on the 21st of October, 
1853 


r If you had not been under the necessity of annexing Pegu, I 
v' /should have had no scruple as to Oudh—which we ought to have 
/ —and I am very sorry we have got the other. That we must 
take Oudh sooner or later, I have no doubt. £ The only question 
in my mind is the time, opportunity, and pretext ; and as it is 
very undesirable to show a grasping disposition at present, I am 
unwilling to occupy “ our principality.”/ 


Thus neither of the Presidents saw any escape from 
the duty of interference. The only question was that 
of the time and manner. A few weeks later Wood’s mind 
was clearer as to the course he meant to pursue, and 
on the 24th of January, 1854, he wrote : — 


f lake Oudh by a voluntary surrender, and you will have done 
a very good deed in India and for the people of the country. I 
am not at all averse to the operation, and only am anxious that it 
should be skilfully performed—skilfully, I mean, in reference to 
public opinion here—for I am not at all afraid of your not doing 
it skilfully on Indian ground. One cannot nowadays disregard 
public opinion, and the Court of Directors is by no means a 
{ popular body. 


Lord Dalhousie had clear views of his own as to his 
ultimate course of action, and as to the time for taking 
it. He was not wholly dependent upon the official 
accounts of misrule which reached him from Oudh, for 
during his journey through the North-west Provinces in 
December, 1851, he had personally tested these reports 
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his own experience. In his diary for that month he 
wrote:— 

The border of Oudh, too, is close at hand, and till lately the 
roads and lands were neither of them safe from plunder and 
disorder. In other respects the district profits considerably bv 
its proximity to Oudh, since the disturbances in that unfortunate 
land very frequently produce an emigration of good cultivators 
from some village that can stand squeezing no more. The other 
day the whole of the cultivators of one village, two hundred in 
number, fled into the Shahjehanpur district, and were all eagerly 
hired by the zamindars at once. 

On the 30th of the same month his entry runs : _ 

All day I heard a heavy cannonading going on, and marvelled 
to think that we should be able to hear the artillery practice all the 
way from Cawnpore. Before the evening I discovered it was 
neighbours in Oudh collecting their revenue i WikW — 
common, the people say, all along t his border ! 

At Fatehgarh the Governor-General met Colonel 
Sletynan, the Resident, and discussed the situation with 
him. Referring to the severe but fruitless warning 
which Lord Hardinge had administered to the King at 
Lucknow in 1847, Sleeman gave it as his opinion that 
a crisis might be expected at any minute, since the 
treasury was empty. When that time should come, he 
advocated “ permanent interposition on the part of the 
Government of India as trustees for Oudh, spending all 
the revenue on Oudh itself under the treaty of 1837.” 
The Governor-General leaned r ather to “occup ation 
Un ^ ei ’ a n6W ^ rea ^ y ' i 11 tl iE-aa me manner as Tanjore and 
tEe~^^atic^ and as was proposed for Oudh itself bv 
L orcTWeHeste yr* Bnty^besides the urgenc^oTother 
important work, Lord Balhousie had special reasons for 
not dealing at once with the Oudh problem in either 
way. Those reasons were thus recorded in his diary 
for January, 1852 : — 
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i. If there were imperative necessity for action, I would act, 
but there is no such necessity, ii. Before very long it seems 
certain that the King himself must solicit our interposition, in 
which case we shall act more authoritatively, arid with less cavil¬ 
ling than if we should take the initiative, iii. When on my way 
to the presidency, and so far towards it, I am unwilling to act 
without the Council unnecessarily, iv. The temper and disposi¬ 
tion of two of the members of Council, Sir F. Currie and Mr. Lowis, 
is such that if I were to act without them they might very probably 
withhold a concurrence, which, if they be consulted and the matter 
discussed, they would find it difficult to refuse. 


On the Governor-General’s arrival in Calcutta he 
found himself face to face with the Burmese war, and 
then in the following year, 1853 , the crushing blow 
which fell upon him in the death of his wife rendered 
him still more disinclined to bring affairs in Oudh to a 
climax. Thus it was not unfTl Ts^rthaThTopened 
what he called his first parallel by appointing Outram to 
succeed Sleeman, and directing him to report on the 
condition of the principality. 

The circumstances in which Outram, then Brigadier 
at Aden, was recalled to take charge of the Lucknow 
Residency, have sometimes been construed into a super- 
session of Sir Henry Lawrence. Nothing of the kind 
was ever intended. The post was not offered to that 
distinguished officer simply because, as the Governor- 
General wrote on the 28 th of August, 1854 , 


when the Residency of Hyderabad was vacated by the appoint- 
ment of General Low to Council, I asked whether Sir Henry 
would prefer it to his present appointment in Rajputana by reason 
o t e civil duties which had then been recently added to it. Sir 
enry declined the appointment, and the office in Rajputana is 
sue as to make a transfer to Lucknow no promotion. For these 
reason .-, and ior the reasons which on a former occasion induced 
oir Henry to decline a transfer from Rajputana, I feel that it would 
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only be an unnecessary delay to offer the 
to him. 



Residency at Lucknow 


In informing Outram that he had been selected as 
Resident, the Marquis wrote on the 4th of September:— 

Oudh has long been in a ticklish state. The “ sick man ” may 

any way b e on our Lands. With that contingency in view we wish 

to have the best ma n at our disposal to fill th e vacancy . WitTT 
one voice we pr onounc~ed yo u"tWTe~t ke man, and to have 

the best public claims to it, moreover, vi ewed as a pu blic reward. 

Outram was in no undue haste to submit his report 1855. 
on the state ot Oudh. nor did the Government of India 
hurry him. In fact, writing in February, 1855 , Lord 
Dalhousie expressed himself as “ pleased that it should 
be delayed, so as to relieve it of all suspicion of hasty 
conclusions being formed by its author/' When in the 
first week of May the report, dated the 15 th of March, 
reached the Governor-General at Coonoor, he character¬ 
ised it as “ excellent, clear, concise, temperate in its tone, 
and decisive in its conclusion." Things, it appeared, 
could hardly be worse. 


The lamentable condition of the kingdom has been caused by 
the very culpable apathy and gross misrule of the sovereign and 
his Darbar. I have shown that the affairs of Oudh still continue 
in the same state— if not worse — in which Colonel Sleeman from 
time to time described them to be; and that tho improvement 
which Lord Hardinge peremptorily demanded seven years ago at 
the hands of the King, in pursuance of the treaty of 1801 , has 
not in any degree been effected. And I have no hesitation in 
declaring my opinion, therefore, that the duty imposed on the 
British Government by that treaty cannot any longer admit of our 
honestly indulging the reluctance which the Government of Indio, 
has felt heretofore to have recourse to those extreme measures 
which alone can be of any real efficacy in remedying the evils 
from which the State of Oudh has suffered so long. 

Tbe facts upon which this opinion was based can 
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'he King himself 


c 



was “ capricious and fickle ; his days and nights 'ai’e 
passecfm the female apartments, and he appears wholly 
to have resigned himself to debauchery, dissipation, 
and low pursuits.” Eunuchs, fiddlers, and songsters 
were the advisers by whom he was guided. Outram, 
however, honestly laid stress upon the claims of the 
ruling family to the generous .consideration of Govern¬ 
ment, and upon the anxiety which~tlie King himself 
had shown, by establishing frontier police and byher 
measures, to meet the wishes of Government. VBut so 
far as his own subjects were concerned it was abundantly 
clear that he had failed in every part of his duty to 
them. Corruption reigned supreme, and proceeded 
“ link by link from the highest authority to the lowest, 
the subordinate bribing his superior, and the whole weight 
at length falling on and crushing the rvot .” There was 
no justice either in criminal or civil cases. Decisions 
were bought and sold, offenders screened, murderers 
reinstated in power, and the greatest scoundrels of all 
were the servants of the state. "One of these, Raja 
Rughur Sing, the Nazim of Baraitch, had committed 
“wholesale cold-blooded massacres and plunderings, 
besides torturings to death of human beings to an 
extent which could not be believed were the facts not 
so fully established.” The late Resident had insisted 
upon his trial, and the King went so far as to proclaim 
him. and offet a reward for his arrest. But Outram 
reported that the atrocious villain was still negotiating 
for his return to office, and the only object that the 
Darbar had in view was to make the largest possible 
profit out of the transaction. It was notorious that 
criminal offences were concealed, but even ao the 
average of persons killed and wounded in the year was 
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2 many villages were destroyed each year, and 
numbers of persons sold into slavery, or else held 


x- muu oiaveiy, or else Held 

prisoners for ransom. {The public treasury was empty, 
and the state’s credit exhausted, j Even the members 
ot the royal family had not received their allowances, 
t e pay of the troops was in arrears, and the men 
naturally helped themselves. Nothing was spent on 
the roads and bridges, the only outlay on public works 
going to palaces and forts. 

The wonder seemed that the country was not entirely 
{Populated, and the explanation given by Outram 
throws valuable light upon the events of 1857. The 
better classes of the peasantry ensured for themse lves 
tim privilege of appro aching the state authorities through 
thejtesidhncy by furnishing recruTfsToF WCompany’i 
army. ~To acquire~~this privilege every agricultural 
family in Oudh, perhaps without exception, sends one 
oi its members into the British army, and thus secures 
through him the right of claiming the Resident’s inter¬ 
im ence. Lhe number of Oudh „Sepoys in our service, 
who enjoy this privilege, is estimated at 40,000, and 
the relatives they represent may probably amount to 
ten times that number, nearly one-tenth of the entire 
population of Oudh.” This fact explains the de ep 
inter est whi c h the Sepoy army took in the annexatio n 
oi the province, and ho_w ready it was to lend an ear to 
the complaints of broken faith which were sedulously 
'spre ad, lldTalways-wil k o u Ljajn l^^ the 

secohd~year of Lord Canning’s administration. 

"Ouffam, as well as Sleeman, had always deprecated 
unnecessary interference with Native rulers, and desired 
to see their authority upheld as far as possible. General 
low, one of the Governor-General’s colleagues, was also 
opposed in principle to the adoption of any measures 
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that might weaken or subvert their administrations. 
Yet each of these authorities was shocked by the con¬ 
dition of misery in which five millions of people were 
plunged by the misrule of a sovereign who was sup¬ 
ported by British troops. Lord Dalhousie felt with 
them that intervention could no longer be delayed, and 
the only question was as to the form it should take. 
But he was opposed to annexation. In his minute, 
dated the 18th of June, 1855, he wrote :— 


C ' The reform of the administration of the province may be 

wrought, and the prosperity of the people may be secured, without 
resorting to so extreme a measure as the annexation of the terri- 
f tory, and the abolition of the throne. I, for my part, therefore, 
1 do not advise that the Province of Pudh „s_hou?d be declared to be 
I British territory. , -i 

He then proceeded to discuss the alternative of an 
administration carried on by the King’s officials under 
the control of British officers subordinate to the Resident 
at Lucknow. That was the system which Henry Law¬ 
rence had tried in the Punjab until the outbreak at 
Multan had shown its inadequacy. In the case of Oudh 
the futility of such an arrangement had been proved 
beyond doubt by the fact.that the Wazir, while making 
a show of compliance with the Resident’s advice, had given 
his officers secret instructions to thwart the orders which 
he was compelled to issue. “ Such or s i m ilar failure,” 
thought Lord Dalhousie, “ must everjo llow any att empt 
t<j ad minister, m ueh— more— to-^ purify and recons truct, a 
Native gover nment, by mea ns of a divid ed authority 
reposed jointly in British age nts and officers ofJ Ehelsfate 
controlled”’ ~ 

There was, however, a third solution of the difficulty 
which Lord Wellesley had suggested in a minute upon 
Oudh, dated the 16th of December, 1799, namely, advice 
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“ to the Nawab Wazir to vest the exclusive administra¬ 
tion of the civil and military government of Oudh and 
its dependencies in the hands of the Company, with 
such ample powers as shall enable the Company to act 
with vigour and promptitude in every branch and 
depai’tment of the state.” This was the system which 
Lord Dalhousie had introduced into the Berars, and the 
success of it has been abundantly proved by the history 
of the past fifty years. Any other assumption of power 
would, he thought, merely relieve the unhappy people 
of Oudh for a time, and then render them liable to be 
squeezed of all the fruits of their renewed labour and 




restored prosperity as soon as the British management 
was withdrawn. ' Therefore the t ransfer must be p er¬ 
manent, but the King s h ould -be a party to it and should 
retain his royal title and rank. A regard for his own 
interests, and for the'maintenance of his family and 
throne, would, the Governor-General felt confident, 
induce the King to give his consent to such a measure. 
As to the manner of carrying it o ut, Lord Dalhousie 
pr oposed to notify to the King that since he had vio¬ 
lat ed the treaty of 1801, all agreements between him 
aha the Company were at an end, and political relat ions 
between th e Governments had ceased. The King would" 
then, he believed, ask for a freslTtreaty, or he would try 
to carry on his own government without British sup¬ 
port. In the former case he would be told that if 1G\ 
accepted the new terms, his titles, his privileges, and a 
large annual payment would be guaranteed to him. In 
the latter, he was certain to provoke a rebellion, and as- 1 
soon as it spread and affected British interests, the 
Government would interfere and annex Oudh. Lord 
Dalhousie himself felt sure that the withdrawal of the 
Resident and the British troops from Lucknow ivould 
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the signal for a general rising, and that his Majesty, 
well aware of this result, would prefer the other alter¬ 
ative. 

It must be admitted that the plan thus devised by 
the Governor-General ran counter to principles which 
he had avowed and acted upon. It meant, in fact, set¬ 
ting up a “ sham prince,” who would be the rallying 
point for disaffection, and in the indignation which such 
an arrangement would arouse the misdeeds of the ex- 
King would be speedily forgotten. ButJjndJDMhousie 
felt that the whole position-was-anomalous- Th e trea ty 
of 1801 was his... s tumblin g - block. That docu ment 
declared that the xeforms-must.. be carried ou t “ b y the 
King’s own officers.” In other words, it prescribed an 
impossible reffiedy for misrule. Against the doctrine 
that we must act by the King’s consent, and that our 
only weapon for obtaining it was the withdrawal of 
protection, the colleagues of the Governor-General pro¬ 
tested. Gorin, anticipating the modern practice, 1 held 
that the paramount power had an unlimited right of 
interference, irrespective of treaties, which enabled it to 
put an end to the oppression of independent Native 
States. Gra nt jw ent further, .and held that the j3nd.h 
snhadars were meTOsuborflitintPH 0 f the Emperor--k>-whm^ 
powers th e Company ~~Ead succeeded They were not 
indepehcIenFrulers at all. General Low took his stand 
upon the inveterate and ineradicable character of mis¬ 
rule in Oudh. Nothing could ever cure it, delenda 
est; and the British must exclusively and permanently 
manage the state. Peacock adopted the legal view, and 
maintained that a breach of treaty did not limit our 
rights of punishment to the single penalty of with¬ 
drawing our protection. We might treat the infringe- 


1 See chap. iv. p. 107. 




















ments as a casus belli, and compel the delinquent to ■ 
fulfil his obligations, which could only be done by direct 1 
and permanent management. The reader will probably 
agree that Lord Dalhousie’s plan had not merely the 
merit of greater “ tenderness to the feelings ” of the. 
King and his family, which the Court of Directors 
attributed to it, but, something more in its favour. 
Dorin’s proposal certainly showed no such tenderness. 
Grant’s theory wes opposed to the treatment which the 
Kingdom of Oudh ” had received for many years, being 
uniformly dealt with as an independent state possessed 
of international life. Both Low and Peacock passed 
too lightly over the clause which w r e ourselves had 
inserted in the treaty of 1801, when we specified the one 
method by which good government was to be secured. 
Before we could take the step which they advocated, 
we must cut ourselves adrift of that engagement. 

Ihe decision of the Court upon the issues raised was 
awaited inHhtdhr^wTEh impatience. Yet, although the 
sands of L'ofd Dalhousie’s term’of office were fast run¬ 
ning out, it was delayed till the 21st of November, 1855, 
and did not reach the Governor-General till the begin¬ 
ning of 1856. f The cause of this delay, and the steps 
taken by the \Governor-General, after the despatch of 
his own proposals on the 3rd of July, 1855, to prepare 
the way for action, must now be explained. Before his 
letter reached home, Vernon Smith, writing on the 9th 
of August, sounded a note of alarm. “ T he public fee l- 
ing,” he wrote, “ in which, I own, I agree, isi much against 
ahy ^dditioB-t^-tem^or.y.. to our Inffiandoniim-ons. ’ ’ By 
the nexrtTmail the President was able to report that he 
had read the Governor-General’s able minute, mut he 
proceeded to throw cold water upon the idea nf his 
staying in India to give effect to his vieys. 
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Having obtained so valuable an opinion in such a decisive form 
from you, it would not be necessary for the public service to throw 
upon you the burden of carrying out the details if the scheme was 
adopted, and a change of plans might appear derogatory to their 
confidence in the new Governor - General. Any plan that 
approaches to annexation of Oudl^will, I have reason to belie ve, 
excite a violent opposition^ from somi^active parties in the country. 

Even as late as the 9th of October the President 
wrote, “ I canno'L^romis e_an immediate d ecision ” ; and 
on the 8th of November he foreshadowed ttill further 
delay. 

Considerable embarrassment arises from conflict of opinion. 
The policy of inaction which your Lordship thinks it difficult to 
defend in Parliament has yet received the sanction of such a 
number of years, and so many successive Governor-Generals, that 
it is not easy to say why this moment is chosen for interference. • 

Evidently the oppressed people of Oudh might have 
endured their sufferings for many years to come, if 
stronger counsels had not prevailed. On the 22nd of 
November, how r ever, Vernon Smith was able to relieve 
the anxieties of the Governor-General. He wrote as 
follows :— 

You will receive by this mail the despatch regarding Oudh 
which has passed the Court with tolerable unanimity. It is, as 
you will perceive from the style, a compromise, and one that 
leaves tolerable liberty of action to your Lordship. My colleagues 
in the Cabinet agree that it is time for action, and upon the whole 
think it more advisable that action should take place under a 
Governor-General with eight years’ experience, than under one who 
has just landed. The public should have the advantage of the 
great name you have acquired in India, as a security for a pro¬ 
ceeding which will provoke opposition. My own impression is 
that when interference is decided upon, the'^ofestraightlorwai!d 
and directis, -tbs;betteirV—You may call it “concession” or 
administration, or by whatever name you like: it is in deed 
annexation. 
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llie interval between the Government of India’s 
letter and the Court’s reply had not been wasted by Lord 
Dalhousie. In July he wrote to Outram, telling him 
that, without committing himself to any action, he 
meant to “ set agoing the whole plan of preparation.” 
He deputed his military secretary, Major Banks, to 
concert with the Besident on his behalf the measures to 
be taken, and sketched out in full detail his own ideas 
regarding the form of proclamation, the number and 
grade of British officials, the precautions for enforcing 
order and submission to authority, the demolition of 
forts, and the march through the country of four 
columns of troops with a few heavy guns and mortars. 
Nor did he forget the organisation of a local irregular 
force to absorb the Darbar’s troops and to maintain 
order, or the provision to be made for the comfort of 
the ruling family. Having sketched his plan, he 
invited Outram to criticise any part of it, and to send 
him information upon a variety of matters. Above all 
he enjoined the greatest caution so that the object of 
Major Banks’s deputation might not be suspected, or 
the intentions of the Government . be guessed. For- 
^tu nately for the success o f the scheme, a religious "feud 
b roke out in Oudh between the Musalmans, hea ded by 
a fanatic Maulavi. one Amir All, and the liTndu s~of 
t he Hanuman Ghurri. not far from Faizabad . “ Much 
bl ood w as_ shed, and there seemed some risk, from t he~ 
g eneral excitement which prevailed, of a reli gious war 
being raised -a nd s preading itself t , n our own d nmiriT^TTS"^" 
The attack upon Colin Mackenzie at Hyderabad, and 
the murder of Conolly in Malabar, which happened 
about the same time, created a feeling of unrest 
throughout India, while the delay in the capture of 
Sebastopol helped to strain the nerves of the people. 
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' The religious disturbance in Oudh accordingly gave 
colour to the idea that Major Banks was merely watch¬ 
ing the progress of that event, and enabled Outram to 
detain British troops at Cawnpore and make other 
military arrangements of which the true object was not 
even suspected. 

1856 ./*' The decision of the Court of Directors reached Lord 
ADalhousie at midnight on the 2nd of January, 1856; 
and at a time when most Governor-Generals are left 
free to wind up their affairs, enfeebled as he was by 
disease, he found himself called upon to undertake a 
• task of extraordinary labour. The mere work of writing 
winch devolved upon him was enormous, but the fore¬ 
thought and experience which he threw into his minutes 
and his orders were still more remarkable. If any final. 
proof of his far-seeing powers of imagination is 
needed, it wall be evident in the plan of administration 
which he drew out, and in the careful respect for the 
feelings of the royal family and the rights of landlords 
which he enjoined upon those who were to carry it out. 
Before, however, this part of the story is reached, the 
decision of the Court of Directors must be stated. 

In their despatch dated the 21st of November, 
1855, the Court complimented the Governor-General 
upon his full and faithful summary of the facts, and 
observed that the doubt raised by them “ is _not 
wjiefher~it is now mcunifoelffc on us 'To^reo-oursclves 
froin the resjlimsii^ U l g i Srw 11 ° 

bijt^wh ether we have b een Q x r -u sable in not fulfilling ^ 
that duty at an earher-periodji- After reviewing the 
arguments adduced by the members of Council against 
giving to the King of Oudh an option of refusing 
to consent to a new treaty, they proceeded as 
follows:— 
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The plan of the Governor-General includes the King himself 
as a consenting party to the measure; and inasmuch as it is 
intended to show more tenderness to the feelings of a family who, 
whatever may have been their offences towards their own subjects, 
have not been unfaithful to the British Government, His Lordship’s 
plan has so far an advantage. 


But there were, on the other hand, greater dis¬ 
advantages in adopting it:— 

If the King should refuse his consent to the treaty, the people 
of Oudh would be, at least temporarily, exposed to a state of 
still worse anarchy than at present, while it would be extremely^ 
difficult for us to fulfil our numerous pledges of protection to 
individuals and families in Oudh. 


It was admitted that the Governor-General was the 
best judge of the position of affairs, and might have: 
good grounds for believing that the King, when ollerea u 
the choice, would prefer surrender of the administration 
to the certainty of revolution, but he was told that 
unless he was absolutely sure of this result he was 
not to offer that alternative to the King. In the 
event of his feeling any doubt on the subject, he 
was then directed to assume the powers necessary for 
the permanent establishment of good government 
throughout the country, all questions of detail being 
left to him. But if it was virtually certain that 
the King would accept a treaty, in that case the 
King and his successors were to be allowed mil juris¬ 
diction, except as regards the penalty of death, not 
only in the precincts of the palace at Lucknow but 
also within the Dilkusha and Bibiapur parks, and every 
endeavour was to be made to avert collisions oi 
whatever kind, and to show proper consideiation to all 
persons whose feelings ought to be consulted, box the 
rest the Court abstained from fettering his Lordship s 
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iscretion by any detailed instructions, reposing the 
fullest confidence in his ability and judgment. 

Lord Dalhousie responded nobly to this call upon 
him, and although his diary records his keen dis¬ 
appointment at the delay which had occurred, and at 
the shortness of the time left to him for carrying out so 
difficult a task, yet within thirteen days of his receipt 
of the despatch he had placed before his colleagues a 
draft of instructions in which they concurred. Some 
idea of the magnitude of his task may be formed by a 
bare outline of the official orders which had to be 
issued. In the first place it was necessary to be 
prepared for opposition, and instructions were sent by 
telegraph to assemble at Cawnpore by the 29th of 
January a force which should be ready for all 
emergencies. The new treaty was drafted, and two 
proclamations drawn up, one for issue if the King should 
sign the treaty, the other for publication if he declined 
to do so. A very comprehensive letter from the 
Governor-General to the King was prepared, in order 
that the policy to be followed and its justification might 
be conveyed to his Majesty in such unmistakable 
terms as only the head of the Government could use. 
The pith of its contents may be inferred from the 
following quotation :— 

For more than fifty years the British Government has faithfully 
^performed the duties which the treaty of 1801 imposed upon it. 
For more than fifty years the Government of Oudh has continued 
to violate one of its gravest and most essential stipulations. 
Every effort to recall the Government of Oudh to a sense of its 
duty having been made in vain, the British Government has no 
alternative left but to declare that the violated treaty of 1801 is 


V*./ 


wholly dissolved. 


The King was then solemnly warned to consider the 
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proposals to be made to him by Major-General Outram, 
and told that if he should refuse to accede to them, 
the inevitable consequences of his refusal would be set 
before him by the same agent. But the most important 
of all the documents prepared by the Governor-General 
was a letter issued on the 4th of February, 1856, to 
General Outram in his capacity as Chief Commissioner 
for the affairs of Ouclh, giving him instructions, which 
filled 129 paragraphs, as to the principles which should 
regulate the new administration of the province in all 
its branches. This exhaustive treatise could never 
have been written without a long course of previous 
study and correspondence with Outram. The General 
had for months past been collecting information for the 
contingency which had now arrived ; and when the 
time drew near for the receipt of the Court’s despatch, 
he was summoned to Calcutta to confer personally with 
the Governor-General and his colleagues and to be made 
fully acquainted with their views and wishes. On the 
24th of January he returned to Lucknow instructed on 
all points, and an account of what followed will explain 
the nature and the issue of the directions he had 
received. 

Outram reached the outskirts of Lucknow on the 
30th of January, 1856. There he was met as usual by 
the Prime Minister, Ali Nakki Khan Bahadur, to whom 
he communicated the grave reasons which had detained 
him in Calcutta, together with the general purport of 
the orders he had received. At the same time he 
intimated that a strong brigade of British troops had 
been directed to cross the Ganges and to march on the 
capital. On the following day a further conference 
took place between the two, and copies of the proclama¬ 
tion and of the treaty were given to the Minister with 
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the request that he would ascertain when his Majesty 
could arrange for an interview. On the 1st of February 
the King replied, evading this request, justifying his 
past conduct, and appealing to the Resident to intercede 
for him. Outran! again pressed for an interview, and 
at the same time General Wheeler reported that the 
leading column of British troops had arrived within 
twenty-five miles of Lucknow’. Notwithstanding this 
forcible hint, the King showed no signs of meeting 
Outram’s wishes. Meanwhile the Queen-mother had 
held a conference with the Resident, and the Minister 
had again visited him. But it was not until the 4th of 
February that his Majesty at last made an appointment 
for the desired interview’. Then n othing was om itted 
to move the pit y of the Governor-Genera l’s agent. 
•The~~palace co urts wore the appearance of mourni ng, 
'the guns wefeTdismounted from theircarriages, and” the 
guard of honour, being disarmed, saluted the visitor 
with their bare hands. The King uncovered himself 
and placed his turban in the hands of Outram, declaring 
that now he was stripped of position and honour, he 
was incapable of signing a treaty or entering into 
negotiations with the British Government. When the 
treaty was produced, the King received it with deep 
emotion, and, handing it to a confidential servant, 
ordered him to read it aloud. After struggling through 
a few sentences, the man burst into tears and gave 
up the attempt. Thereupon the King himself took 
the document, and with every expression of poignant 
grief made himself acquainted with its contents. It 
must have been a painful interview for Outram, but 
he was fully armed with his instructions, and brought 
the scene to a close by delivering his ultimatum, to the 
effect that unless his Majesty accepted the terms of the 
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the Resident must assume the governmen t of 
^h.-at_the_expir_atio n of three days. Those .terms " 
were in accordance .with the wishes e xpressed by t.h p 
ouit of Directors, who , it will be remembered, had 
objected to the alternati ve of~ giving- the k mn- f| ie ~ 


°PE°5 --Q^gQUiglJiiZlown — way—and 
seq uences of a rev olution. The first article of the 
treaty offered to the King vested for ever in the 
Company the sole and exclusive civil and military 
government of Oudh in terms as ample as those which 
in the present day provide for the government of 
Cyprus. The next articles guaranteed the title of 
King for his Majesty and the heirs male of his body 
born in lawful wedlock, securing for them the honours 
due to a sovereign, and full jurisdiction, saving capital 
punishment, in the palace and two parks. By a further 
article a pension of twelve lakhs a year was reserved 
for the King from the revenues of Oudh, and a 


provision of three lakhs for the annual maintenance of 
the palace guards. Finally, the Company accepted \ ^ 
responsibility for maintaining all collateral members of ' 
the royal family. 

Early in the morning of the 7th of February the 
King finally decided that he would not sign the treat}-, 
but would proceed with his family to Calcutta to lay 
his case before the Governor-General in Council, and, if 
he failed there, would then sail for England. Outram 
had now no alternative. Oudh must not merely be 
administere d by the British, it must pass entirely under” 
British .law. He_thei^fore__published thejnoclamatien 
of annexation with which lief hacT~lje'crt--furnished, 


reassured the troops as to the payment of therr-arrears 
took charge of the arsenals and public offices, and 
handed over the keeping of the city to Major' Banks. 
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e then sent Colonel Goldney to Faizabad, Mr. 
Christian to Khairabad, and Mr. Wingfield to Baraitch, 
to assume jurisdiction in the divisions assigned to them 
with the support of the troops detailed for the purpose. 

The plan of administering the new province of 
British India was based, as might have been expected, 
upon that which Lord Dalhousie had introduced into 
the Punjab. Under the Chief Commissioner there were 
appointed a judicial and a financial Commissioner, four 
Commissioners of divisions, twelve deputies, eighteen 
assistants, besides two military assistants, and eighteen 
extra assistants. As in other provinces, there was to be 
a separate department of public works and for the jails. 
The whole scheme was framed 


so as to ensure unity of control and simplicity, by uniting fiscal 
and judicial authority in the person of the Chief Commissioner 
and the district officer 3 to improve and consolidate the popular 
institutions of the country by maintaining the village coparcenaries, 
and adapting our proceedings to the predilections of the people 
and the local laws to which they were accustomed ; to promote the 
prosperity of the country, and the welfare of the agricultural 
classes, by light and equable assessments for a fixed term of years ; 
and to expedite the distribution of justice, both civil and criminal, 
by removing or dispensing with the many unnecessary forms and 
technicalities which encumber the proceedings of the judicial and 
magisterial officers in the North-Western Provinces, and circum¬ 
scribe their power for good. 

A settlement department was to be organised, the 
system of village settlements introduced, and the land 
revenue fixed for at least the next three years. Care, 
above all, was to be exercised in regard to claims to hold 
land free of rent, it being recognised that “ the only just 
and politic course will be for the Government to show 
its respect for existing rights by confirming and maintain¬ 
ing all grants for which sufficient authority can be pro- 
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. ec * an< ^ established.” As it was desirable to set the 
minds of the people “ at rest upon a matter which most 
nearly concerns their personal interests,” seven rules were 
prescribed for the early adjudication of all such claims. 
State pensions were to be subjected to the same scrutiny 
and principles, the object in all cases being “ to reduce 
to a minimum the harassment and vexation to which 
the people and the village office-bearers must be in some*, 
measure subjected.” The organisation of the Oudh 
irregular force, consisting of eight regiments of infantry 
which was afterwards increased to ten regiments, three 
of cavalry, and three horse field-batteries, would only 
absorb a small part of the army, and provision was 
to be made for any disbanded soldiers who might be 
inefficient or for whom suitable civil employment could 
not be obtained. For this purpose a scale of pensions 
and gratuities was sanctioned. The governing principle 
which must be steadily borne in mind wa s “the pmrly 
ad option of ineasureg _Jjn conciliate the m inds-of all 
perso ns, whose in terests or personal consideration may 
be affected by the dissolution oFthe" existing Govern¬ 
ment,” amT a free discretion was left to the Chiefs. 
Commissioner “ to give such assurances, and hold out \ 
such advantages'^S I ^withouT~imposing Undue burden | 

on the State) will tend to reconcile the' minds of _ J 

influential persons in Oudh to -the -inttaided?^altsfer of 
'the^powers of Government. 


So thoroughly had the scheme of annexation been 
digested, and so minutely were the details lalfl-ftowir, 
that before leavi ng India the hrovernor-GeSBrai— w 
able to regard this transfer as safely ac complished. ~~ 
hail been effected without bloodshed or disorder and a 



confident belief prevailed in the fulness and the 

liberality of th e assurances held outTto all classe d—But 
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ought Lord Dalhousie’s responsibility ceased with bis 
departure from India, it is reasonable to look forward 
and see how those expectations were fulfilled. The 
extent to which Outranks successor, Coverley Jackson, 
departed from the instructions laid down has always 
been a matter of controversy, and it is quite possible 
that these instructions, as in the case of the gratuities, 
needed some modification. But judging^fr om his d eal- 
ings with J^iiJ Lawrenc e in^ t he Punj ab , and ^ with 
Phayre in Pegu, had time been given to him tcPcom T 
plete his work. Lord Dalhousie would have satisfied 
himself week by week that his orders were being obeyed, 
wouTd have amended them if need were, and visiting the 
province would have tested by personal intercourse and 
inspection the progress of the moral conquest of Oudh. 
His readiness to accept modifying circumstances and to 
acknowledge omissions is shown in a letter to Vernon 
Smith written on the 29th of November, 1856 :— 

As regards the pledge to pay extended arrears to the King’s 
troops and civil establishments, which the Chief Commissioner 
took upon himself to give, I think the Supreme Government were 
light in confirming and fulfilling the pledge^ In the haste with 
which the whole affair was carried through, we were ourselves to 
blame in omitting to give the Chief Commissioner precise orders as 
to arrears. It is of great importance that the plighted word of a 
Biitish officer should always be fulfilled if possible. And although 
I do not think that the payments of extended arrears was essential 
for the preservation of tranquillity, still there is no doubt that it 
must have contributed to make matters run smoothly, and the 
ibcral.ty was probably on the whole a wise policy. On similar 
grounds I should not think it objectionable that the King’s stipend 
s ou d now be fixed at the fifteen lakhs originally proposed. In 
any c,l ° e ’ however, I think it very undesirable that the stipend, 
|v atevei its amount, should be made hereditary, as is proposed in 
e ' e&patch. It is wiser and safer to leave future governments 
o < ea with the circumstances of their own time. I entertain a 
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stronger objection to the proposal that a part of the stipend 
should be in Jaghir. 1 If the King is to collect the revenue, it 
renews, in a milder form, and as far as the inhabitants of the 
Jaghir are concerned, the abuses inseparable from a native adminis¬ 
tration. The officers will be corrupt, the people will be bullied, 
there will be trouble from recourse to the courts against the King, 
he will before long be in debt, the Jaghir will be attacked, and 
the management of it resumed by the Government. 


The se extracts at least show th at evem -afteg—his 
retireSnent the Marquis of Dal housie had clear vie ws as 
■to the administration of theHo e w province, and his wh ole 
life affords a guarantee that if he had been in Calcutt a 
instead of Edinburgh _w.hen_he- wrote he would-'have 
seen that Oudh was governed properly and the p ledges 
<5f Government promptly redeemed. Lord Canning was 
new to India, unacquainted with the character of his 
subordinates, and hardly able to realise the inexorable 
need of personal supervision. When Henry Lawrence 
was at last appointed to replace Jackson, his first wish 
was that Lord Canning would himself pay a visit to 
Lucknow, and his mind no doubt went back to the 
benefits derived by himself and his colleagues from the 
tours of Lord Dalhousie in the Punjab. Every allow - 
ance must be rrmfle for the difficulties of the ne w 
Gov ernorlGeneral, but in justice to the memory of his 

predecessor the facts mus t_he-fyfld. 

Twocharges of remissness were admitted by Lord 
Canning himself, and one of them was very grave. 
Ldfd Dalhousie had laid stress, in his minute dated the 
r3th of February, 1856, upon making a liberal allowance 
for the King, and for the maintenance of the families of 
former rulers of Oudh. The minds of influential persons 
in the province were, as stated in his earlier minute, to 
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1 Jaghir means a rent-free estate. 
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reconciled to the change of administration by every 
measure of leniency .that circumstances permitted. Yet 
up to the beginning of March, 1857, no allowances had 
been paid to the King’s stipendiaries, though they in¬ 
cluded several members of the royal family. “ During 
that protracted period,” wrote Lord Stanley on the 13th 
of October, 1858,/“ many influential persons must have 
been reduced to "great pecuniary straits, with all the 
humiliations attendant upon such a state!'!’ Feelings 
were much embittered in Lucknow by this omission. 
Another mistake was the unauthorised occupation by 
Mr. Jackson of the Chutter Munzil, one of the palaces 
expressly set apart for the King’s family. The Chief 
Commissioner was censured and required.. quit the 
building, but the offence had been given. Milieu, again, 
a large number of officials were altogether ex cluded fro m 
pensions. It is poss ible that t his mist ake \vas partly 
due to the,r ules laid down byXord Dalhoqsie! ButTEe 
defects in those rules should have been remedied as soon 
as they were observed. Even when pensions were 
awarded, they were not paid promptly. Si xty t housand 
soldiers were disbanded, of whom only a small fraction 
were employeffiin-th'Aranks of the police or the local 
military forces, and the allowances granted to the rest 
were so inadequate as to ^provoke disappointment and 
hostility to the new Government. Lord Dalhousie had 
ordered a brief statement of the summary settlement to 
be furnished, and had particularly insisted upon the 
exercise of moderation in fixing the demand, but it was 
afterwards admitted that in many of the districts such 
moderation had by no means been observed. In a letter 
to Outram, ] ,ord Dalhousie had expressed his firm 
^solution to level all forts in the province. Notwith¬ 
standing this in September, 1856, there were 623 
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fortified places held by the great landowners and other 
men of influence, and of these 351 were in good repair. 
The garrison which it was intended to retain in Oudh 
was suffered to be reduced, and Lord Canning “ con¬ 
sidered a single weak regiment with one battery of 
artillery a sufficient force for the maintenance of 
tranquillity in Oudh.” As to a general disarmament, 
believing that the great mass of the people were grateful 
for their liberation of misrule, he decided on the 17 th of 
September, 1856, to abandon this precaution. No doubt 
there was much excuse for the false security into which 
the Government was lulled, and Lord Dalhousie’s corre¬ 
spondence with Outram shows that even his mind was 
not finally made up as to the necessity of a complete 
disarmament. But there is n o injustice to Lord Canni ng 
in asserting the’ view that upon this and other poin ts 
Lord Da lhousie would have satisfied himself by con¬ 
ference with_the-lo6af-efi ieer s--a n d—by forming his own 
opinion on the spot. 

What, however, he would have done is of little 
moment. What he did do has been related in this 
chapter, and it must be allowed on all hands, that 
throughout a business of a painful and difficult nature 
he acted with great moderation. ^The wrongs of a 
down - trodden people cried aloud for redress," and 
had so cried for a long'pmddcT of time. 



very 

iniquitjMdiat a ruler could commit was proved up to 
the hilt against a King whom no considerations o: 
justice or mercy could touch, whose good faith was 
shown by a steady disregard of all treaty obligations, 
who in the dissolute infamy of his private life out¬ 
distanced even those from whom he was descended. 
Advice had been proffered to him by the paramount 
power with a patience of neglect that was almost 
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culpable. St em warnings were flouted with open c on¬ 
tempt, or under the hypocritical guise of o bedience 
W 6re treachero usl 7 evaded. Yet Lord Dalhousie still 
HeId lns~TiancI. Hampered~~bv~ the treatY of 1 801 . be 


sought to devise some mean s of extricating the pro¬ 
vince from the slough of despair into which it was fast 
sinking, and, hoping against hope, gave the King 
further opportunity for amending his ways. His 
colleagues were unanimous for drastic measures. The 
authorities at home had been driven to see that 
annexation of the province was only a question of 
time. They had even acknowledged their shortcomings 
in having so long dallied with a duty that could not 
be indefinitely put aside. Of the measures possible 
Lord Dalhousie was in favour oYtholeast rigorous, Tand^ 
this he would temper with all personal consideration 
for the culprit to be brought to justice. In lieu of 
annexation he desired to treat Oudh as the Berars 
iiave now been treated for more than half a century, 
namely, as a province outside British India, although 
administered in the name of the Native ruler by British 
officers. Adhering to the spirit of the Company’s 
treaties, he sought the co-operation of His Majesty in 
linging tranquillity and justice to his subjects, and 
only when the King refused to transfer the adminis¬ 
tration, did he carry out the wishes of the Court in 
a\oui of annexation. When he annexed, he adopted 
ciery precaution to conciliate the people/ and so far 
as it was possible sought to spare the feelings of the 

i0 y a famii y- &uch mistakes as occurred in the 
execution ot his intentions were due to causes for 
no ) no responsibility can attach to his name, and 
o accicents which would never have occurred if the 
Government at home had had the wisdom to act more 
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promptly. The gain of a few months would not have 
gi y en time J or the new province to settle TtOwiTl^t lm ‘ 
same st ate of contentment as had followed upoiTth e 
a TQg? ati o n _ of Buhna and Peg u , bu t , it would W p 
enabled Lord Dalhousie to supplement his instructions 
where necessary, to visit Oudh after the transfer of its 
administration, and by insisting upon the observance 
of the principles laid down by him, to prevent those 
mistakes of which Lord Stanley was unable to acquit 
the Government of India. 














CHAPTER X 

THE MUTINY 

Errors imputed to Lord Dalhousie as causing the mutiny—Material 
collected by him for his justification—Grounds for holding that Sir 
Charles Napier did not foresee the mutiny—Evidence that Lord 
Dalhousie appreciated the dangers surrounding him—Making no 
profession of having foreseen it, he claimed to have taken measures 
to meet such a danger—The causes of the mutiny—Views of 
Marquis de la Mazeliere—Views of Sir James Outram—Opinion 
of Sheikh Hedayut Ali—The mutiny regarded as the inevitable 
conflict between two civilisations—The influence of public works 
in producing it—The influence of education and of legislation— 
Lhese causes of aggravation were not without their advantages— 
Loid Dalhousie’s foreign policy a source of strength—Effect of his 
annexations considered—Outram’s opinion regarding Oudh—The 
true facts of the case—The occasions of the mutiny considered— 
T ie general enlistment order of the 25th of July, 1856, approved 
y Lord Dalhousie, and a necessary measure—The Persian war 
an its consequences—The greased cartridges and the mistakes 
maae —Summary of the position and the part played by Lord 
Dalhousie. 

Whil.n a builder has certified that his foundations are 
" e an d bis edifice completed according to the 

p ans prepared, and when not long afterwards a storm 
Ca S y P on bis work and tbe building collapses, he 
luust expect and should even court inquiry. Lord 

osavT? layin S down his office, expressed on the 
f Februar y> !856, the trust that he was “guilty 
n ° P resum pfion in saying that I shall leave the 
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empire in peace without and within.” When 
therefore in the course of the following year an ex- ■ 
plosion of fanatical feeling drove the native army of 
Bengal into mutiny, and left a large portion of British 
India a prey to violence and lawlessness, it was natural 
that the late Governor-General should be called up to 
the bar of public opinion to give an account of his 
stewardship. His enforced silence gave to his critics 
the opportunity of condemning his administration as the 
cause and not merely the occasion of that catastrophe. 
Many of the harsh and indiscriminate opinions expressed 
in 1857 have been refuted by time, and the enlightened 
view of a recent French author revises them by the 
clearer light of philosophic inquiry and modern know¬ 
ledge. The Marquis de la Mazeliere, in the second 
volume of his essay on L’ Evolution de la Civilisation 
Indienne , writes as follows :— 

La politique de conquete et de developpement economique 
inauguree par Lord Dalhousie pr^cipita seulement un conflit rendu 
ndcessaire par Topposition de deux civilisations ; peut-Stre 
contribua-t-elle aussi jxTaggraver, mais ce fut k l’a vantage de 
Tlnde et de l’Angleterre. Sans cette lutte sanglante, les deux 
pays eussent continue de se combattre sourdement sans jamais 
comprendre leurs griefs r^ciproques. L’insurrection de 1857 
d^couvrit a TAngleterre les fautes quelle avait commises, & Unde 
l’inutilite de sa resistance. 

This view discards the graver charges which were 
brought against Lord Dalhousie in the last century, 
some of which, however, still find a place in our own 
British histories. It is well therefore to mention the 
chief counts of the indictment. It has been alleged 
that the Governor-General who left India in 1856 
“ tranquil within and without,” shut his eyes for eight 
years, and was indeed incapable of seeing the natural 
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result of his own “unsympathetic administration”; 
that he turned a deaf ear to the warnings given by 
Sir Charles Napier, and obstinately reposed “implicit 
trust ” in the native army. His annexations, we are 
still told, alarmed every native sovereign for his own 
safety, and converted the feudatory princes into 
“secret foes.” A widespread feeling of anxiety took 
hold of the people, who in the feverish haste with 
which Western ideas were embodied in the laws of the 
East, and translated into facts in the departments of 
education, the public works, and the civil adminis¬ 
tration of India, saw their cherished faiths menaced, 
and their social customs destroyed. The hand of 
leform, it is said, moved too rapidly, and a “ want of 
imagination” obscured the political insight of the 
ie ormer. In short, the Governor-General failed t,n ' 
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For the present and probably for a long time 
to come, the state of my head and my frame renders 
action in public life a physical impossibility to me.” 
When the catastrophe arrived, and the tongues of 
detractors were let loose, he viewed his own disabilities 
with concern indeed, but with resignation. Writing 
from Malta to the same correspondent he expressed 
himself in these terms on the 2nd of February, 1858— 


The spring, I hope, nmy do something for me; but I fear I 
should delude myself if I were to believe that there is any chance 
of my being less helpless the next summer than I was last. With 
reference to Indian affairs, it is of course a serious misfortune to 
myself personally that I shall be thus dumb; but it is a misfor¬ 
tune which is without a remedy, and which therefore I must set 
myself to bear like a man. On public grounds, apart from self, 
I should be glad to be able to lend my little aid to the solution 
of the great questions that have yet to be settled. I deeply lament 
to read what you say, that the Indian question is rapidly becom¬ 
ing a party one. . . . You do me justice in believing that, if I 
had a voice, I should give it under no other guidance than that 
oi my own free opinion. I have no party. I stand alone, and 
should give effect to my own opinions by my vote without the 
smallest reference to company, ministry, or party. But what is 
the use of my talking of what I would do ? I am a mummy, and 
can do nothing. 


But while he was dumb before his critics, he was 
sustained by one sure confidence. Although he could 
not move without crutches, and was often rendered 
speechless by a painful affection of the throat, still' his 
works would follow him even when the grave had 
closed over his mortal remains. One day his country¬ 
men would know by experience whether the founda¬ 
tions of his Indian administration were laid upon the 
sand, and of what kind of material its walls were built. 
That was his sustaining hope as one surgical operation 
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"succeeded another, and each change of treatment or 
climate ended invariably in the same disappointment. 


In the intervals of these trials he recorded notes upon 
various points of the indictment made against him, 
and arranged the material available to him for his 
defence. It is possible that in corresponding with his 
friends he committed his conclusions to paper, but 
no trace of this is to be found in his papers. It is clear 
that after the close of 1856 he ceased to keep copies 
of his private letters ; and in many of those, which 
have been placed at my disposal by his friends and 
relatives, Lord Dalhousie regrets his inability to write 
without great difficulty, a fact to which his handwriting 
bears ample testimony. On the other hand, the range 
of his study and the general outline of his defence are 
clearly defined by the memoranda and papers which 
have just been mentioned, and of which the following 
may serve as a specimen :— 


Memorandum for Colonel Ramsay — 

The records which I am anxious to have examined at the India 
House are those of the military department during the period of 
Sir Charles Napier’s command—from May, 1849, to the end of 
.830. The chief object of this examination is to draw forth any 
representations which may have been made to the Government 
by Sir Charles Napier regarding the fidelity of the Bengal army, 
its constitution and system, as well as any proposals which he may 
ave ^ ra ‘ u l e f° r its improvement, in respect of recruiting, clothing, 
pay, barracks, or any other circumstance. Particular attention 
j '!'! f j §* ven to his recommendations regarding magazines, which 
t unk were sent in during the first half of 1850. 


The course of his reading is also illustrated by notes 
or extracts copied from the Life of Clive and the 
biographies of other officials, as well as by public 
ocuments taken from the archives of the secretariat. 
U Ude W1 * ma de of this material in the task which 
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to be undertaken of fixing the measure of the 
responsibility of Lord Dalhousie for the events of the 
mutiny; and it is convenient, at the outset, to test 
the correctness of the general belief that the Indian 
authorities failed to discern the signs of the times, and 
deliberately ignored the advice and warning of Sir 
Charles Napier. 

The first count of the indictment brought against 
the late Governor-General was a lack of foresight or 
power of anticipating an event which assuredly took 
him by surprise. Lord Dalhousie’s own reply to this 
charge is very fully indicated by the material which he 
had prepared in the manner already stated. It is clear 
that in his opinion Napier had not predicted any danger 
from the native army, that the whole course of history 
proved the impossibility of foreseeing such explosions, 
and that up to March, 1856, when the Sepoys had not 
been alarmed by the general service order or supplied with 
the greased cartridges, there was no thought or design 
of a general mutiny for any one to detect. At the 
same time, he proved by his own minutes and public 
acts that he was not insensible to the scattered warn¬ 
ings which he had received as to the prejudices 
and temper of the Sepoy, that he was keenly alive to 
the “ dangers of peace,” and was justified in thinking 
that prudence and resolution would meet all dangers, 
while the adoption of his military proposals for increas¬ 
ing the European army would have rendered a rebellion 
of the Native army impossible. Such was the outline 
of his defence against the charges of “ blind confidence 
in the Sepoy,” “ want of imagination,” and “ absence of 
foresight” recklessly flung against him on the out¬ 
break of the mutiny. The details of his argument may 
now be examined. 
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The friends of Napier claimed for that distinguished 
soldier credit for having mistrusted the Sepoy and 
foreseen the mutiny. - In no vindictive mood Lord 
Dalhousie proved that his colleague had not only not 
realised such a contingency, but had even added to 
the insolence of the Praetorian Guards by his extrava¬ 
gant eulogy of them. There are to be found in his 
own handwriting numerous extracts from the general 
orders issued by Napier as Major-General-Governor of 
Sind, and from speeches delivered by him as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of India. The tone of the former is 
reflected by one dated the 26th of May, 1845, which 
ran as follows: “Sir Charles Napier well knows that 
the Sepoys are orderly, good soldiers; there are no 
better in the world, and when they understand what is 
proper they do it.” It is true that now and then the 
Major-General-Governor published the fact that “he 
is sorry to see such an exhibition of indiscipline as he 
now witnesses,” or his pleasure at finding “ that the 64th 
Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry has shown repent¬ 
ance for its late misconduct ” ; but the prevailing note 
of his general orders is struck in the public announce¬ 
ment made on the 14th of March, 1844, that ‘ the 
Sepoys are brave and obedient soldiers.” Turning, 
then, to the speeches made by Sir Charles as Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, Lord Dalhousie extracted from The 
Englishman and Military Chronicle of the 19th and 
21st of May, 1849, a report of a speech delivered by 

t e Commander-in-Chief, which contained this pro¬ 
nouncement_ 
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their European officers, striving with them even unto death, 
are invincible. I feel proud whenever I see the Native soldier 
bearing the same medals on his breast which I wear, though his 
are perhaps better deserved ; and I feel a double pleasure in the 
knowledge that such decorations excite the emulation and raise 
the confidence of the Sepoy. 


This language might be pardoned in an after-dinner- 
speech ; but even stronger praise was awarded, when in 
December, 1849, Napier presented new colours at Delhi 
to the 41st Regiment, the Doobye-kee-daheena Paltan. 
In that address he introduced this general compliment 
to the Native army: “ I have long considered the 
British Sepoy as the best soldier in the world, except 
the British—brave, sober, and obedient.” Finally Lord 
Dalhousie added to his collection of the views expressed 
by Sir Charles this extract from a “ letter on the 
defence of England by corps of volunteers and militia,” 
which is here transcribed as copied by him— 

As the number of our regular troops is small, you should 
recollect that from India you could recall your 30,000 old soldiers 
at once, and let the East India Company raise European troops 
for itself. It has already six European battalions of its own, 
which are as good as ours. 

In the face of these eulogies on the Sepoy, and of 
the suggestion for withdrawing the Queen’s regiments 
from India, it seems unreasonable to charge Lord 
Dalhousie with inattention to the warnings of Sir 
Charles Napier. There is no doubt that in the course 
of his controversy with the Governor-General, the 
Commander-in-Chief scented rebellion in all the four 
quarters of India, but he injudiciously laid his finger 
upon the wrong spot as the seat of the grave peril. 
It was the Civil Government, and principally the 
Lawrences, the men who saved India in 1857, and 
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not the “glorious Sepoy” whom Napier indicated as 
the source of mischief. When the danger was passed, 
John Lawrence wrote:’ “A sense of power, defective 
discipline, and want of sufficient employment, ruined 
the Bengal army.” If history is right in endorsing that 
view, surely the Commander-in-Chief, and not the 
Governor - General, must bear the blame of using 
language which inflated the pride and insolence of the 
Sepoy, and thus contributed to the rebellion. 

Lord Dalhousie, however, did not shelter himself 
behind any of his colleagues. He had ample means 
of forming an opinion of his own regarding the temper 
of the army and the dangers of peace. His minutes 
and his public actions were the best refutation of the 
charge that he had reposed implicit confidence in 
the Sepoys’ loyalty. When the 38th Regiment N.I., 
bearing the proud title of the Bengal Volunteers, 
refused to proceed to Burma by sea while professing 
their desire to march to Arakan, the Governor-General 
wrote in 1852 1 that “ they were full of suspicions and 
open to the evil influences of misunderstandings and 
misrepresentations.” The behaviour of the 8th Irregular 
Cavalry, who had volunteered in 1853 for two years’ 
service in Burma, and in 1855 refused to remain there 
unless they were ordered to do so, called forth a minute 
expressing his dissatisfaction and the remark that the 
reports were “ sufficiently significant.” Lord Dalhousie 
hoped to provide a remedy for such symptoms of 
unsoldierly conduct by increasing his European forces 
an diminishing the Native army, but the obstinate 
. m J iess an( l the false economy of the home authori¬ 
ses rustrated his design. From the very commence¬ 
ment of his Indian administration he had taken to 

1 See vol. i. chap. xii. p. 426. 
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heart the advice proffered by Colonel Sutherland in a 
letter addressed by that officer, then serving as 
Governor-General’s agent in Eajputana, to the Govern¬ 
ment of the North-Western Provinces. This letter, 
dated the 10th of February, 1848, had so impressed 
Lord Dalhousie that he had a copy of it made for his 
own personal use ; and when the newspaper controversy 
arose on the subject of his responsibility for the mutiny, 
he took the document out from its place in his collec¬ 
tion of official papers and put it with the material that 
he was arranging for his own vindication should he have ' 
the strength and opportunity of defending himself. The 
reader of the extract given below will at once see in its 
terms an explanation of the activity which the Governor- 
General displayed in his policy of consolidation and the 
development of public works. It is unreasonable to 
impute to him blindness and want of foresight, when 
the danger was thus written in large letters for his 
instruction, when he kept the document by his side, 
and faithfully carried out the very policy of precau¬ 
tion and remedy suggested by it. Colonel Sutherland 
summarised the signs of disquiet on every side, and 
then proceeded— 

There is much, I think, in these trifling incidents which may 
lead us to deep reflection on our future prospects and position in 
India. We have now reached the time when there is likely to be 
an end of war. and conquest, and we must all have long observed 
that the time of great military enterprise, when our armies are in 
the field, has been that of general peace. Witness the general 
peace which prevailed during the Maratha war of 1817-18, and 
that which followed the termination of the war. The period of 
our Afghan, Sind, and Gwalior campaigns was, too, a period of 
general peace in other parts of India. . . . The British Govern 
ment is now, however, entering in India on a new and untried 
career, that of peace and internal improvement, and the transition 
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ill lequire to bo narrowly watched by both our civil and military 


authorities. Brief periods of peace have hitherto been those in 


which little disturbances .have most prevailed, the Kol insurrection 
in Chota Nagpur, that of the Maulvis in Baraset in 1832-33, the 
disturbances in Berar and Karnul, and the late disturbance, in 
1844, at Kolhapur. I do not remember any of these petty dis¬ 
turbances in periods of war. Few conquerors have been able to 
stand still in their career of conquest, or to rest in safety in time 
of peace. It may be hoped that a long period of peace, during 
which the fidelity and discipline of our army may be maintained 
at their war standard, will also so improve our resources, and 
enable the Government to devote its attention to works of utility, 
the construction of canals and reservoirs for irrigation, the improve¬ 
ment of our roads and line3 of communication, and the education 
of the people, together with their employment more extensively in 
the civil administration, that thus their attention will be turned 
to these good works, their interests and sympathy identified with 
those of their rulers, and our power as rulers become gradually 
consolidated over them. . . . The attention and thoughts of the • 
great body of the people will be turned to our operations. If these 
operations are conducted with moderation and justice, confidence 
aii respect will be gained, and their admiration of our proceedings 
will be sure to attend on us. 


It must not, however, be supposed that Lord Dal- 
housie, while he clearly realised the signs and causes of 
disquietude, had any conception of the imminence of 
the mutiny which neither John Lawrence nor any 
one else anticipated. He was well aware of the 
dangers of a foreign rule, of the excessive proportion 
o _ ative troops, and of the strain upon their fidelity 
which peaceful times must impose. He felt the influ¬ 
ence of the Crimean war, and he cried in season and 
on of season, “ India Is tranquil, but only while we 

upon hhn g ' BUfc f ° r a3i ttat tte day of trial came 
admitted T* his papers show that he fully 

history of E 18 ^ ^ made copious references to the 

7 Europe, as well as that of India, to prove that 
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ever advances witli muffled tread, and that the 
most sagacious statesman rarely catches the sound of its 
advance. He cited the instance of the desertion of a 
battalion of Sepoys from Munro’s force at Patna in 
1764, when the twenty-four ringleaders were executed, 
and four of them were so far from showing any penitence, 
that they proudly insisted upon their right to he executed 
first, as they had always been foremost in the hour of 
danger. Lord Clive was equally taken by surprise when, 
two years later, two hundred European officers of the 
Company’s army threw up their commissions. When 
Lord Bridport signalled to his fleet at Spithead on the 
15th of April, 1797, to prepare for sea, the example of 
insubordination set by the men on the Royal George 
spread through the fleet to the utter amazement of the 
officers of every ship. Yet strong hints of disaffection 
had been received at the Admiralty and by Lord Howe 
himself. Warnings of a vague character will always 
precede such outbreaks, and critics wise after the event 
will give them more than their due value. But history 
is lenient to the memory of statesmen who knowing the 
dangers that surround them put a bold front upon a 
situation from which they cannot escape, and do their 
best to prepare for all eventualities. Lord Dalhousie, if 
he failed with others to realise the imminence and extent 
of the mutiny, was neither blind to the dangers of 
British rule in India, nor inactive in preparing to meet 
them. That he did all that was possible to avert the 
catastrophe, and to strengthen the hands of his successor 
in suppressing a rebellion, which he viewed as a possible 
contingency, is the main point of his defence. This 
line of argument cannot be pursued without a clear 
understanding as to the causes and the occasions of the 
mutiny. There must be a starting-point for every 
VOL. ii 2 a 
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controversy, ancl for that under present consideration it 
is essential to determine whether the mutiny was a 
natural consequence of British rule before one can 
measure the responsibility of a single Governor-General 
for its occurrence. The expert opinions which are now 
to be laid before the reader will perhaps assist him in 
forming a judgment upon this preliminary issue. 

The first authority to be cited is the Marquis de la 
Mazeliere, of whom mention has already been made. 


“ L’infiueuce de l’Europe,” he writes, “ troublait la soci6t6 
Indienne; le trouble fut aggrave par les reformes des liberaux, par 
l’accueil favorable que ces reformes trouverent aupres de certains 
hindous. Diffusion de l’instruction, grands travaux publics, exten¬ 
sion du commerce avec l’Europe, tel ttaifc le programme du 
gouvernement . . . e’6tait la famille bris6e, la caste bris6e, et la 
religion 6tait memo directement menacee . . . avec la violence de 
leur imagination, les indiens se figurerent un vaste complot: 
places du gouvernement, emplois chez des Europeans, chemins de 
fer, bateaux, jusqu’a ces produits d’Europe fabriques avec des 
matieres impures, autant de pieges tendus a leur bonne foi, autant 
de moyens de leur faire perdre leur religion et leur caste.” 1 

The writer traces in detail the political and econ¬ 
omic, as well as the moral, causes of the outbreak. The 
ruling chiefs and the Indian nobility had their particular 
grievances, while the native industries which had suffered 
during the anarchy that followed the death of Aurangzeb 
disappeared on the first contact with the markets of the 
west. The native army had been spoilt by the privileges 
granted to it, and by an exaggerated sense of its own 
power. It outnumbered, according to the figures given 
by the French author, the European forces by 233,000 
Sepoys, as against 45,322 2 British troops, and it was 

Essai sur Involution dc la civilisation Indienne , tonic ii. p. 92 (Plon- 
Nourrit et O), 1903. 

Ov.'mg to the Persian war and other causes the disproportion of British 
troops in India in May, 1857, was greater than that shown above. The official 
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recruited from a narrow stratum of society and one most 
prone to feel the universal spirit of anxiety. In the 
opinion of the French author the conflict between the 
two civilisations was inevitable, and such too was the 
deliberate verdict of John Lawrence, whose opinion was 
thus bluntly expressed, in his Secretary's letter, No. 50, 
dated the 29th of April, 1858, “a struggle between 
Christianity and civilisation on the one side, and bar¬ 
barism and heathenism on the other," originating, 
however, “in the army itself, not attributable to 
any external or any antecedent conspiracy whatever, 
although it was afterwards taken advantage of by 
disaffected persons to compass their own ends, and its 
proximate cause was the cartridge affair, and nothing 
else." 

Sir James Outranks views, which may next be stated, 
are set forth in a letter, dated Lucknow, the 27th of 
March, 1858, preserved by Lord Dalhousie. Sir Jame 3 
attributed the outbreak to “ something deeper than the 
Praetorian constitution and spirit of our native army." 
He regarded it as the result of a Mahomedan conspiracy 
engineered by appeals to the childish and credulous 
minds of the Hindus. 

The abolition of suttee, tho abolition of infanticide, the intro¬ 
duction of vaccination, the law to legalise the remarriage of 
Hindu widows, the promulgation through our colleges of the facts 
of astronomy, geology, etc., so opposed to the priestly cosmogonies 
of the country, the dissections practised in our medical schools, the 
attempts to establish female seminaries, and to elevate the moral 
and social position of the female sex, with many other of our 
efforts to do good were pressed upon the attention of the army 
and the masses as so many deliberate assaults on the outworks 


returns of the strength of tho army showed 27,350 Queen’s troops, 14,860 
Company’s European troops, and 243,880 native regular troops, in addition 
to 31,522 irregulars and 24,435 military police. 
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oth of Mahomedanism and of Hinduism. And the simple, super¬ 
stitious, credulous Sepoys were told that the time was rapidly 
approaching when the grand coup was to be struck—when by 
some piece of Jadu (magic) the accursed Christians, whose sorceries 
enabled them to communicate in a few minutes between Lahore 
and Calcutta, through the medium of a mysterious wire, would 
at once uncaste the whole Hindu population and outrage all their 
holiest traditions and feelings. 

These efforts to prepare the way for a military mutiny and a 
popular insurrection were much aided by the unsettled state of the 
public mind, which had been for some time looking forward with 
vague expectancy to some commotion in which a Saviour, or 
Avatar , would appear. 

Such I believe to have been the elements of the storm, and I 
cannot but regard the greased cartridges as the means through 
which Providence was pleased to baffle the conspiracy. They 
precipitated the mutiny before it had been thoroughly organised, 
and before adequate arrangements had been made for making the 
mutiny a first step in a popular insurrection. We hear much of 
the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, and more especially of 
the annexation of Oudh having caused the mutiny. To my 
apprehension all the facts of the case are utterly opposed to such 
an hypothesis. 

Such was the explanation of the mutiny given by a 
British officer with a deep insight into native character, 
who deservedly won for himself the title inscribed upon 
his grave in Westminster Abbey, the “Bayard of 
India.” 


We may now pass on to the explanation suggested 
in a printed paper sent to Lord Dalhousie from India 
by a loyal native officer named Sheikh Hedayut Ali, 
who gave this summary of his qualifications for express¬ 
ing an opinion— 

I consider that I ought to know the feelings of the late Native 
army. In 1763 my grandfather was in the service of the British, 
and in due course became and died a Subadar. My father was 
born in the army, and accompanied it everywhere until he became 
a man. He entered the service in 1801, and died a Subadar in 
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I was accustomed to hear of former times from his own 
• e. From the time of my birth I accompanied my father wher- 
e\ er his regiment went, and in his regiment I was enlisted. I 
rose to be Havildar Major, and then, through the interest of 
Oaptain Rattray, had the good fortune to get transferred to the 
engal police battalion, where I have risen to the rank of Subadar 
and Sardar Bahadur. For these reasons all the doings and 
customs of the army are well known to me. My home has ever 
een with my regiment, and I have never known any other, and I 
ook upon the Sarkar Company as my guardian. 

i-lie story told by this native officer was as follows:— 
He traced the causes of the mutiny back to 1838, when 
the army from Hindustan crossed the Indus to engage 
Tr war witl1 the Afghans. In the cold climate of 
Afghanistan the Hindus could not bathe as enjoined by 
their religions, and they had to take their food from 
the hands of Mahomedans. The posteens or sheepskin 
jackets given to them to wear proved to be a further 
source of defilement. Those of them, especially in the 
27th and the 54th Native Infantry regiments, who were 
wounded and taken prisoners were forcibly converted 
l>y their captors. The Mahomedan troops were equally 
disgusted at having to fight against men of their own 
faith. This feeling led to several acts of mutiny, of 
which the Subadar gave specific instances. The next 
cause of irritation was produced by the withdrawal of 
the Sind allowances from the army serving in the 
Punjab after its annexation. The authorities disbanded 
the 66th Regiment at Amritsar, but “the 32nd and 
22nd N.I. also showed symptoms of mutiny, and they 
were hushed up. Many commanding officers to my 
knowledge reported their regiments all right when they 
knew that there was discontent and bad feelincr in their 
ranks.” 

The army was not the only body of men who had 
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grievances. 


The upper classes of native society were 
shocked by measures which offended their prejudices. 
The hospital built-in 1849 at Saharanpur for the sick 
of all creeds gave dire offence, because the authorities 
used pressure to induce the people to attend it. The 
jail regulations, which provided for the diet of Hindus 
in messes, destroyed caste, and created the impression 
that Government meant to destroy it. Disturbances 
broke out in consequence in Gaya, Arrah, and Benares, 
and their forcible suppression did not allay the public 
alarm. The preachings and doctrines of Christian 
missionaries were believed to be inspired by Govern¬ 
ment, and their condemnation of circumcision and of 
early marriages was bitterly resented. The annexation 
of Oudh was regarded as a breach of faith with the 
King, and as His Majesty passed through Cawnpore in' 
March, 1856, the minister of the Nana Sahib brought 
messages of his sympathy to the King and his Sardars. 
Then it was that larger plans of a rebellion were 
ormed, and the arrival of the King in Calcutta brought 
matters to a head near Barrackpore. “ I have no hesi¬ 
tation in asserting that the rebellion first commenced 
m. Calcutta, when the King of Oudh was either a 
prisoner or under surveillance. ” Even the Sikhs who had 
een enlisted in the regiments had their grievance, for 
they were ordered to cut off their beards, and when the 
ommander-in-Chief refused to alter his order, many of 
diem took their discharge. Although the order was 
resunc ed, and a few of them re-enlisted, they had lost 
some yearn of service, and felt that they had been 
ls^iacec Then followed in rapid succession two 

„ ^ Y ^ , in midst of so much discontent, 

position— ^ mto]era ^ le aggravations of the soldier’s 
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n September, 1856, a general order was issued to the effect 
that all recruits hereafter enlisted must swear that they would go 
wherever their services were required. When the old Sepoys 
heard of this order, they were much frightened and displeased; 
they said : “ Up to this day those men who went to Afghanistan 
have not been re-admitted to caste; how are we to know where 
the English may not force us to go *? they will order us next to 
London.” As I have said, any new order issued by Government 
is looked upon with much suspicion by the Native army, and is 
much canvassed in every regiment. 

Finally, when the new rifle was introduced, 


A kalasi from Fort William went to the Sepoys on duty in the 
Fort, and told them that the cartridges of the new rifles were 
made up with the fat of cows and pigs, and that if they bit these 
cartridges they would lose caste. 

Letters were sent out from Dum Dum to inform all the 
other regiments, and 

the whole army were induced to believe that the time was come 
when the Government intended to force them all to Christianity. 
All this was told me by the regiments at Dinapore. From this 
the Government will perceive that for the last sixteen years the 
Sepoys have been becoming more and more mutinous. The 
difterent orders, as above described, 

(i) The messing together in jails, 

(ii) The remarks and proclamation of missionaries, 

(iii) The annexation of Oudh, 

(iv) The swearing-in of recruits to go wherever ordered, 

(v) The arrival of the new rifle, 

set the whole country and army mad. The Chieftains and 
Sardars kept constantly telling the Sepoys that it was better to 
die than to give up their religion. ... I really believe that had 
inferior castes only been entertained, as in the Bombay army, the 
rebellion never would have reached the height it has done. 


As to why the officers did not realise the feelings and 
intentions of the Sepoy, the Sheikh attributed it to the 
improvement in the morals of English society; since 
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officers no longer formed those alliances which, if they 
were discreditable in a moral sense, at least brought 
them into intimate relations with native society. 


It is unnecessary to examine in detail the proclama¬ 
tions issued" by the rebels themselves, of which many 
are to be found in the records of the Indian Govern¬ 
ments. When they enter into the particulars of their , 
vague charge that their religion and their caste are in 
danger, they uniformly denounce the system of public 
instruction, the liberty of re-marriage accorded' by law 
to widows, the magic practised in hospitals, and the 
annexation of the Native States. But through them 
all there runs the thread of an inveterate antagonism 
between eastern and western civilisation, and the 
conviction that their institutions of caste and religion 
must inevitably be destroyed by the influences of" 
British administration. That conviction was the cause 
of the mutiny, and it produced the idea which took 
possession of the people needing only a suitable occasion 
to burst out into the frenzy of revolution. 

The occasion was soon supplied by three events 
which followed each other in rapid succession after the 
retirement of Lord Dalhousie. The general service order 
was issued on the 25th of July, 1856, war with Persia was 
declared on the 1st of November of the same year, and 
on the 23rd of January, 1857, the “unpleasant feeling” 
as to the greased cartridges was reported to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. These three events gave occasion to the 
adversaries of western civilisation, and caused the final 
explosion of feeling that is known as the Indian mutiny, 
i he responsibility of Lord Dalhousie for any of these 
contributing causes will be examined hereafter, and for 
the present the inquiry will be confined to his share in 
promoting the main antagonism between Indian and 
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European ideas of civilisation which, it has been shown, 
was the leading cause of the Indian mutiny. It will be 
urged in his defence that he was under no delusion as 
to the effect of his administration in the departments 
of public works, education, and legislation; that he 
fearlessly and judiciously performed his duty, and that 
the general result of his policy, including his annexa¬ 
tions, was to strengthen the hands of his successor for a 
contest which could not be avoided. He would have 
done still more if his military proposals had not been 
shelved by his successor or rejected by the home 
authorities. 

Moral victories inflict as sharp a sting upon public 
feeling as military conquests, and their wounds are 
more felt than those of war, because all classes of 
society are touched, and their sufferings are more 
prolonged. Sir Charles Wood and Lord Dalhousie 
between them, in carrying out their noble schemes in 
the field of public works, appeared to the orthodox 
Hindu as turning the world upside down. The spirit 
of the East has not entered into the minds of Europeans 
if they lightly regard the alarm and failings of heart 
with which the introduction of canals, bridges, railways, 
and telegraphs was received by native society in the 
middle of the last century. The Governor-General was 
fully aware of the price which he would have to pay for 
consolidating the Indian empire, and giving to the 
country the first-fruits of European science. When he 
visited the Ganges canal in December, 1851 , he re¬ 
corded in his diary “ the great alarm felt lest the 
project should interfere with the interests or affect the 
religious prejudices of the Brahmans and their votaries 
at Hurd war.” Every effort was made to avoid giving 
any unnecessary offence, as he proceeds to show-- 
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Accordingly the water is not drawn from the stream until it 
has passed for some distance beyond the Ghat at which votaries 
bathe, and even beyond the limits of the town. The old Brahmans, 
however, still affected tcJ make a grievance, and declared that 
Ganga would never go into the canal, whatever the Sahibs might 
do to induce Her. When Colonel Cautley returned from England 
in 1848, one of the old priests, whom he had known before, took 
him to the Ghat to show him that their predictions had been 
already fulfilled, and to point out to him in triumph that Ganga 
had in manifest disgust moved still farther over to the other side 
than she had been when he left India some years before. 


Yet the goddess Ganga who descended from heaven 
to earth, whose waters are consecrated and used in all 
parts ol India for religious or medicinal purposes, 
towards whose stream Hindus look every morning and 
evening to remove their sins, and by whose banks they 
seek to die or at least to be cremated, gave the lie to the 
teachings of the priests and yielded herself obedient 
to the science of the west. The British engineers 
furnished to' every eye object-lessons of their invincible 
powers over celestial and terrestrial deities in each 
province of India. On the 19th of April, 1850, Lord 
Dalhousie recorded in his diary his conversation with a 
high native official, who told him that the river which 
he had just crossed on his way to Allahabad was under 
the special patronage of the evil one, and that no Hindu 
would allow himself to be touched by its waters for 
fear of frightful consequences. Yet the British built 
a bridge over it, and the workmen engaged in its 
construction constantly stood in its waters and went 
unharmed. These superstitions have not yet died out. 
in 1902 when the Mysore Government were utilising 
the falls of the Kaveri for electrical purposes, Captain 
c e I J °tf ) iniere reported that for a time he could get no 
labourers since they were scared by fear of divine wrath, 
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when an outbreak of cholera occurred the priests 
carried conviction to their minds and for a time stopped 
the progress of the works. Lord Dalhousie was the 
acknowledged pioneer of canals, railways, and telegraphs, 
and in the middle of the nineteenth century his achieve¬ 
ments in these departments created a ferment in the 
public mind which of itself does much to explain the 
violence of the mutiny. The transmission of human 
messages by wire appeared to the Indian a “bit of 
legerdemain,” as John Lawrence called it, or Jadu 
(sorcery), as the natives expressed it with bated breath. 
Railways were a double source of alarm. There was 
not only magic in their construction and working, there 
was the inevitable risk of defilement in the occupation 
of a seat probably vacated by a man of low caste. 

The question whether Lord Dalhousie could have 
averted the mutiny thus resolves itself into the inquiry 
whether he could have satisfied his own conscience, and 
bis duty to his employers and to the best interests of 
India, by staying his hand. The programme which 
be set before himself at the outset of his administration 
was the development of the material and moral progress 
o* India and those who blame him for precipitating or 
aggravating the rebellion of 1857 are finding fault with 
the mission entrusted to him. As agent of a civilising 
government he could not, without breach of trust and 
disloyalty, refuse to go forward. If any fault attached 
to him, it must be shared by Sir Charles Wood who is 
rightly regarded as a statesman entitled to the lasting 
gratitude of India. 

The department of public works was not the only 
sphere in which the leader of western civilisation was 
active. The celebrated despatch on education, issued 
in 1854, declared without reserve its confidence in “the 
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acquisition by the higher classes of a liberal European 
education, the effects of which may be expected slowly 
to pervade the rest-of their fellow-countrymen, and to 
raise, in the end, the educational tone of the whole 
country.” It directed attention “to a consideration, if 
possible, still more important, and one which has been 
hitherto, we are bound to admit, too much neglected, 
namely, how useful and practical knowledge, suited to 
every station in life, may be best conveyed to the great 
mass of the people, who are utterly incapable of 
obtaining any education worthy of the name by their 
own unaided efforts.” What was this but a declaration 
of war against the Hindu priests who suffered none but 
themselves to be educated, and the Mahomedans who 
placed religious before secular instruction ? The 
literature of the mutiny shows that the education of- 
girls of all classes and of boys belonging to the lower 
classes of Hindu society were measures bitterly resented 
by native society. The policy of the Court of Directors 
was worthy of civilisation and of the Christian rulers of 
India, but it only widened the breach, and increased the 
bitterness of the contest between the west and the 
east. 


The course of legislation still more agitated the 
depths of society and gathered up the inevitable storm. 
In 1829 the practice of burning and burying alive 
Hindu widows had been declared by the Company’s 
laws to be “ revolting to the feelings of human nature,” 
and its suppression was held to be “ no departure from one 
of the first and most important principles of the system 
ol the British Government in India that all classes of 
the people be secure in the observance of their 
religious usages, so long as that system can be adhered 
to without violation of the paramount dictates of 
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justice and humanity.” The Hindu priests interpreted 
their sacred texts as not only authorising, but highly 
commending, the practice. Yet in despite of this 
feeling Lord Dalhousie had publicly proclaimed his 
aversion to the cruel practice of suttee, and punished 
the offence when committed in a native state to which 
the Regulation XVII. of 1829 did not apply. In the 
same spirit he went a step further. The Caste Dis¬ 
abilities Removal Act of 1850, and the Hindu Widows 
Re-marriage Act introduced in his time, but passed 
by Lord Canning in 1856, opened the old sore of 1829, 
and violently inflamed the hostility of the orthodox 
party. In vain had Mr. Peacock defended the latter 
measure by saying, “ There is nothing in it which will 
compel any man to marry a widow or any widow to 
re-marry.” The strength of the priests in forbidding 
children to escape from the privations • and humiliation 
of widowhood lay in the popular belief that re-marriage 
was as contrary to law as it was to religious doctrine, 
the British law now ranged itself on the side of those 
who wished to have their widowed daughters re-married, 
and the cry went up from the orthodox party—“ How 
ong ? ” These remarks and illustrations may suffice to 
fk°w that the conflict between the two civilisations was 
inevitable, and that Lord Dalhousie could not have 
h inched from performing his duties, although he 
thoroughly realised the consequences of his public 
works, his scheme of education, and his legislative Acts. 

A necessity was laid upon him to govern according 
western ideas, but it may further be argued on his 
chalf that the profit of his undertakings was greater 
tuan the loss. He did his duty, and his successor was 
rewarded in the hour of trial. Less energy in the 
prosecution of public works would have meant less 









" strength when the conflict arose. Sir Robert Mont¬ 
gomery is credited with the saying that “ the telegraph 
saved us in the mutiny,” but the same conviction was 
expressed by the Marquis of Dalhousie in his minutes 
when he predicted the military and administrative 
results that would follow from the linking of the 
provinces together by the electric wire. It was the 
completion of a section of the railway towards Allahabad 
that saved the Europeans shut up in that fort on the 
7th of June, 1857. The men of the 6th Regiment, N.I., 
had vaunted their loyalty, and begged their officers to 
lead them against the rebels at Delhi. Within a few 
hours of this offer they rose in mutiny, and if Colonel 
Neill had not been able to push forward by railway a 
part of his Madras Fusiliers, Allahabad must have 
slipped from the feeble grasp of its rulers. Thus again' 
were the wisdom and foresight of the Governor-General 
justified by the result. 

It is, indeed, no longer disputed that the policy of 
consolidation which was the mainspring of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration saved British rule, but 
opinions differ as to the general outcome of his foreign 
policy. Beyond the external frontiers of the empire bis 
achievements were certainly crowned with success. 
The Afghan ruler made no more incursions into the 
Punjab; the Khan of Kelat remained content with his 
treaty. The frontier tribes did not disturb the peace ; 
nor with the exception of an affair in the Murree Hills 
and a disturbance in the rough country between Lahore 
and Multan did anything of serious importance occur 
within the borders of the Punjab. The Court of Ava 
did not attempt to recover the province of Pegu, 
although it had refused to surrender it by formal treaty. 

I he strong policy which had secured these happy results 
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equally rewarded in the Native states of India 
within the borders of the empire. The Nizam, grateful 
tor the indulgences shown to him, remained staunch in 
his allegiance. The principle of non-interference so 
conspicuously illustrated by the revolution in Bahawal- 
pur had removed from the minds of the Native chiefs 
any serious cause for alarm. In Mysore a leading 
statesman wrote to the Resident on the 21st of 
August, 1857, to expose the hollow nature of the 
proclamations issued by the rebels at Delhi — 


What good will their success be 1 If they appoint a King, he is 
sure to be a Mahomedan, and wo already know what to expect 
under a Mahomedan dynasty. Tyranny, despotism, plunder, 
ravage, cruelty are only to be the rule. God forbid that any such 
results should ensue! We earnestly pray for the preservation of 
the British parental power in India, which has for nearly a century 
secured our persons and property, and given us our liberty and 
rights, and never interfered with our religion and customs. 


If it were true that the Native princes were racked 
with anxiety as to the continuance of their rule, and 
expected that the limited doctrine of lapse would be 
extended so as to be made applicable to Mahomedan, 
Rajput, and all Hindu dynasties without exception, 
surely they would not have remained quiet when events 
at Delhi and Lucknow gave them so favourable an 
opportunity for shaking off the fetters of a paramount 
power that was alleged to be slowly eating them up. 

They were, however, under no such delusion, as 
asserted by so many writers on Indian affairs. The 
annexation policy, whether carried out under the 
doctrine of lapse or as a consequence of war, whatever 
view may be taken of its morality or its expediency, 
strengthened rather than weakened the hands of Lord 
Canniug. The incorporation of the Punjab in British 
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India not only prevented a repetition of the events 
which occurred under a Sikh government in 1844 and 
in 1848, but it also "threw into the scale on the British 
side the weight needed for victory over the mutineers. 
Sikh chiefs and Sikh soldiers vied with each other in 
loyal deeds. “ Run over in your mind,” wrote John 
Lawrence to Barnes on the 11th of October, 1857, “ the 
rewards we should propose for Patiala, Nabha, and 
Jind. They should certainly be rewarded. Where 
should we have been but for their fidelity?” The 
Punjab regiments were not less faithful. “It is only 
by God’s mercy that we have escaped,” wrote Lawrence; 
“ assuredly it is more than we could hope, that all the 
Punjab regiments should have remained staunch.” 
Satara and Nagpur gave no trouble, and the possession 
of the former district proved a source of strength 
when mutiny showed its face at Kolhapur and in the 
Southern Maratha country. On the other hand, in 
Jhansi, which was twice wrested from our grasp during 
the rebellion, and in the petty states of the Central 
Provinces, annexation brought in its train local disturb¬ 
ances. But even there the gain of consolidation derived 
from the application of the doctrine of lapse, as wisely 
restricted by Lord Dalhousie, far outweighed the 
discontent which every transfer of authority must 
inevitably produce. 

There remains the more difficult question of Oudh, 
for the annexation of which the home authorities were 
responsible It must be admitted that this event was 
turned to good account by the mutineers, and that our 
mistakes in the first year of British administration 
were dearly paid for. Nevertheless, the disarmament 
of the King’s army and the control we gained over the 
population were assets of great value, while the siege 
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Lucknow drew off large forces from Delhi, and 
the subsequent conquest of Oudh enabled the British to 
meet the rebels in the field and inflict upon them a 
signal defeat. At any rate there is no warrant for the 
view that the annexation of Oudh was the cause of the 
mutiny. On this subject a letter written from Lucknow 
j y ^ utram to Lord Dalhousie on the 7th of January, 
1858, may be quoted. The extract given is somewhat 
ongthy, but no apology is needed for citing the words 
of so unimpeachable an authority. 


I perceive there is an impression at home that the annexation 
r , U J h " as ^ ie P rima ry cause of all these disturbances. Your 
Lordship is as aware of the absurdity of such an idea as myself. 

«t as I hope there is no undue presumption in my saying that I 
have had unusual opportunities of studying the Native character 
and that of the people of Oudh in particular, I cannot refrain from 
ottering the following remarks on the subject. 

Your Lordship’s detractors assert, first, that the annexation 
'! aS distasteful to the powerful Mahomedan community ; secondly 
hat it was regarded with disfavour by the Sepoys, who thereby 
ric'ted certain distinctions and immunities which they had 
Previously enjoyed in Oudh; and thirdly, that this common 
grievance led to that cordial union of Mahomedans and Hindus 
which had hitherto been deemed impossible. 

With regard to the first point, I am not prepared to deny that 
certain powerful Mahomedans who were compelled by the intro- 
( uction of our rule to abstain from their congenial pursuits of 
pillage, murder, and rapine, were disaffected to our authority. 
Bufc 1 maintain that the hostility of these rascals, rich and powerful 
«is some of them were, had nothing whatever to do with the origin 
°f this rebellion. 

I am convinced that the true cause of the revolt may be traced 
to that prophecy which declared that India should be subjected 
or one hundred years to foreign dominion, after which the 
religion and rule of Islam should regain its supremacy. 

It has been ascertained that prior to the assumption of the Oudh 
government, Mahomedan devotees had been journeying through 
ndia predicting the downfall of the British Empire,'calling upon 
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their coreligionists to be ready to raise the standard of the 
faithful, and pointing to the war which the Santals were pro¬ 
longing in the immediate vicinity of our capital as a proof of our 
weakness and approaching fall. The revolt took place in the year 
which terminated the first century of our rule, and it was in the 
hopes that the words of their prophet would be fulfilled that the 
Mahomedans originated the conspiracy. 

To say that the annexation of Oudh was distasteful to the 
Sepoys en masse, is simply ridiculous. The Sepoys do not belong 
to the powerful class of Talukdars and Zamindars whose career of 
wholesale licence was checked by British authority. They are 
sprung from tho people, and their relations were the very men 
who suffered most from the oppressions of the powerful land- 
owners. It was the fathers, the brothers, and the sons of these 
men who flocked in thousands to the European officers who first 
entered their districts ; many of them weeping with joy, and all 
of them declaring that now, for the first time during years of 
anarchy, they had a prospect of reaping the produce of the fields 
which they had ploughed and sown. There may have been a few 
Sepoys whose position, or that of their relatives, were not improved 
by the introduction of our rule. But these were isolated cases, 
and to counterbalance them, I am aware of several instances in 
which Sepoys have come with delight to inform their officers, that 
under the fostering protection of the Sardars, themselves or their 
families had been reinstated in possessions which had been 
forcibly or fraudulently wrested from them by the armed and- 
powerful myrmidons of the King of Oudh. 

It is absurd to call this a military rebellion—that it could not 
have occurred had the Sepoys remained faithful, is of course 
indisputable. But the revolt itself is the fruit of Mussulman 
intrigue, in the hopes of gaining empire at the expiration of the 
century during which it had been held by the conquerors from the 
west. With this object they persuaded the wretched Sepoys, the 
most credulous and childish class of the credulous and childish 
race of Hindus, that we were about to ruin their caste prior to 
the forcible introduction of the Christian faith. 

Some people argue that the hostility of the population of 
Oudh is a proof of the impolicy of the annexation of the province. 
To this I would reply that the mass of the community are not 
hostile. The agricultural classes are at heart with us to a man. 
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the principal landowners are in arms, I must reluctantly 
admit. But even their disaffection, I confidently affirm, is not 
owing to their annexation in se, but to that unhappy system of 
settlement which was carried out against my wishes and warnings, 
and I am sure contrary to those of your Lordship, by which the 
entire body of these men were entirely ousted from their 
possessions. 

I can quote one instance out, I believe, of a hundred others, 
in which the cultivator claiming to be restored to his rights in the 
land, admitted that the estate had been purchased from the 
ancestors of the then Talukdar upwards of forty years ago, but 
that the sale had been effected by force—the Talukdar, not¬ 
withstanding his admitted possession of forty years’ standing, was 
summarily ousted, on the plea that all Bhynamas (deeds of sale) 
were false. 

Is it wonderful that he and others of his stamp rose against us 
on the occurrence of so favourable an opportunity ? But in spite 
of the settlements, some of the wealthy chiefs have remained true 
to us, and Oudh furnishes almost the sole instances in which 
helpless European fugitives have been protected and forwarded to 
a haven of safety by landowners and rajas, regardless of the 
imperious demands for their surrender on the part of the, for a 
time, victorious and all-powerful rebels. 

Before too hastily condemning the conduct of the rebellious 
Oudh Zamindars, it should be borne in mind that not a man rose, 
and the collections actually went on as usual, until the majority 
of the north-west provinces were in a blaze. 

The outbreak did not commence in Oudh, on the contrary the 
regiments in the province were among the last to revolt, a pretty 
convincing proof that the annexation was not the exciting cause 
of the rebellion. When, however, the Zamindars of our newly 
acquired territory saw the prevailing anarchy in our settled 
districts, what wonder if they thought that our Empire was at an 
end, and, instigated on the one hand by the promptings of 
fanaticism, and incensed on the other by the mutinous contingent 
and army, thoy should have thrown off their allegiance ? 

I regard the annexation to have been the salvation of India in 
one point of view. It is the fashion to say that if the King had 
remained on the throne, we should have had him and his army on 
our side during these disturbances. I consider this assertion to be 
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uite preposterous — the contingents of Sindhia and Holkar, 
composed chiefly of Hindus, have joined the revolt, and is it 
likely—does it admit of argument—that the Mahomedan ruler of 
Oudh would have been able to restrain his army, drawn from the 
same sources, and incited to rebellion by his fanatic Mussulman 
priesthood and nobility ? His army would have fought against 
us, and had it done so, it is impossible to divine what the result 
might have been. But its presence on the other side of the 
Ganges, and the rebels having at their disposal the vast amount 
of ordnance and kind of military stores which we confiscated on 
annexation, and ultimately destroyed, would have probably 
annihilated Havelock’s force, and rendered our hold upon India far 
more precarious than it is at present. 


We may now pass on to a consideration of Lord 
Dalhousie’s responsibility for the three measures which 
gave the spirit of rebellion its opportunity. Of these 
the general enlistment order was one which Lord 
Dalhousie had long intended to pass, and he would 
not have desired to detach himself from any blame 
that might be attributed to its authors. It must be 
admitted that the famous General Order, No. 1012, 
dated the 25th of July, 1856, agitated the Native 
soldiers, and made them realise that their profession 
must involve a liability to cross the seas which their 
religious scruples abhorred. On the other hand Lord 
Canning, being new to India, was misled, and must 
alone bear the blame for his official statement, which 
Lord Dalhousie would certainly have hesitated to put 
forward, that “ there is no fear of caste being excited by 
the new regulations.” But as to the policy, Lord 
Canning merely carried out the designs of his pre¬ 
decessor, who had recorded his views on the 2nd of 
August, 1854, in these terms :— 


These incidents press more strongly on me than ever the 
necessity for commencing the movement intended to uproot the 
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d and unmeaning system, under which the whole Bengal 
army is practically no better than a collection of local corps, and 
to substitute for it a system of enlistment for general service of 
every man who may hereafter be recruited for any arm within its 
ranks. Existing privileges will, of course, be scrupulously 
respected, but such privileges should be extinguished utterly in 
every new enlistment. 


It is generally admitted that the order issued by 
Lord Canning that in future every recruit of the Bengal 
army should “ at the time of enlistment distinctly 
undertake to serve beyond sea, whether within the 
territories of the company or beyond them,” gave 
occasion to bitter hostility, and precipitated the 
mutiny. Both Lord. Dalhousie and. Lord Canning 
laid too much stress upon their ability to respect exist¬ 
ing privileges. They thought that if their orders were 
not retrospective, no one would, impute to them breach 
of faith. They made too light of the fact that in India 
the trade of the mercenary or soldier was as hereditary 
as that of the shopkeeper or artisan. They overlooked 
the fact that the profession of arms would be saddled 
with a new and obnoxious obligation. The fathers 
must suffer in the liability imposed upon their children 
as much as if their own privileges had been destroyed. 
This must be admitted, but the admission is not 
tantamount to a condemnation of the order. Lord 
Dalhousie was right in viewing the privileges of the 
Bengal Sepoy as intolerable. Parts of India lay across 
the seas, as he had found out in the Burmese War. 
Unforeseen demands for the military forces of India 
might come from Persia, as Lord Canning soon had to 
acknowledge, or from China, Africa, and Arabia, as his 
successors discovered. The privilege of exemption 
from oversea service must go, even if it provoked 
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discontent. Lord Dalhousie therefore prepared the 
way for his successor, and he did the brave and right 
thing, even though it produced disaffection. 


The second measure which has been mentioned as 
furnishing an occasion for the mutiny, was the declara¬ 
tion of war with Persia, and its consequence, the with¬ 
drawal of European regiments from India. How far 
Lord Dalhousie would have resisted the demand upon 
his military resources must be a matter of speculation. 
It is sufficient to recall attention to his persistent 
protests during the Crimean war, and it may be that 
so soon after the issue of the general enlistment order 
he would have been more unwilling to part with his 
European regiments. The main question, however, is 
one of fact, and concerns events which occurred during 
his administration. How far, it may be asked, did 
the late Governor-General bring about a state of affairs 
which involved India in hostilities with Persia ? To 
answer the inquiry, it is necessary to examine the cause 
of the war, and the share of Lord Dalhousie in bringing 
matters to that pass. 

The quarrel between Great Britain and Persia arose 
in respect of the possession of Herat, and was aggra¬ 
vated by certain indignities which were heaped upon 
the British representatives in that country. There 
is no doubt that the alliance negotiated by Lord 
Dalhousie with the Amir of Afghanistan encouraged 
the Dost to cherish the hope of recovering Herat for 
his kingdom, but the Governor-General did nothing to 
justify his ally in expecting British support. As 
regards Persia, he consistently maintained that it rested 
with the home authorities to lay down the line to be 
followed in that field of external policy, and to supply 
the military forces required for its success. His opinions 
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evident from the minutes presently to be 
quoted, and here it is only necessary to explain the 
events which led up to them. After the conclusion of 
the treaty signed by J ohn Lawrence at Peshawar, Dost 
Mahomed, no longer apprehensive of Indian designs, 
proceeded to consolidate his power over Afghanistan. 
He captured Kandahar in the beginning of 1856, and 
having added it to his dominions, asked the Governor- 
General to include it by name in the treaty of the 30th 
of March, 1855, as an integral part of his kingdom 
which the Government of India had undertaken to 
respect. He further sought advice as to his dealings 
with Herat, where a Sadozai ruler in the person of 
Mahomed Yusaf had lately established himself. In 
a m i nu te dated the 14th of January, 1856, Lord 
Halhousie recorded his views to this effect: — 

There are insuperable objections to the Amir’s request that 
vandahar should be inserted in the ratified treaty. The treaty 
was signed on the 30th of March last. If the name Kandahar 
should be inserted now, the words of the treaty and the date of it 
would be at variance, and the treaty would be vitiated. But in 
order to remove all doubts, the Government of India can offer to 
the Amir its formal assurance that the treaty signed at Peshawar 
m 1855 will be recognised as having full effect, whatever may be 
the territories in the Amir’s possession, so long as His Highness 
shall observe its stipulations. . . . The request which the Amir 
has made respecting Herat is altogether inadmissible. The Persian 
Government, by its engagement dated the 25th of January, 1853, 
finds itself never to enter Herat or interfere with the concerns of 
that principality, “ so long as no interference of any sort whatever 
shall occur on the part of the British Government, but if other¬ 
wise, these engagements shall bo as if unwritten.” It is manifest, 
therefore, that the Government of India cannot by recognition, or 
encouragement, or advice, or any other means, express any 
opinion whatever regarding the affairs of Herat in reply to the 
1 mir Kabul. It seems to me very desirable upon every 
& 10 ttnd that the {Secret Committee should, in communication with 
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er Majesty’s Government, supply precise instructions for the 
guidance of the Government of India. 


Lord Dalhousie at’ the same time expressed his 
opinion that -it would be wise to strengthen our in¬ 
timacy with Afghanistan, and in doing so to run even 
the risk of giving dissatisfaction to Persia, but while he 
remained Governor-General he enjoined upon John 
Lawrence “the utmost caution in his communications 
with the Amir,” and insisted upon leaving the Persian 
question to the decision of Her Majesty’s advisers. It 
is beyond the scope of this work to detail the insults 
which Persia heaped upon the British mission at 
Teheran, the outrage offered at Shiraz to the British 
agent, whose wife was imprisoned, and the aggressions 
upon Herat which followed the deposition of Mahomed 
Yusaf. Dost Mahomed was encouraged to move 
forward, and accordingly orders were issued by the 
Court of Directors on the 22nd of July, 1856, for the 
preparation of an expedition to occupy the island of 
Kharak and the Persian town of Bushire. The Persians 
took possession of Herat towards the end of October, 
1856, and on the 1st of the following month war was 
declared by the Queen against the! Shah. Outrarn was 
appointed to the command of the British force, and 
after a successful campaign, peace was concluded by 
the Treaty of Paris on the 4th of March, 1857. Before 
Outrarn left England, he received from Lord Dalhousie 
a letter wishing him all success, and adding these 
words, “ I know nothing of what we are about, and, 
with all deference to our rulers, I don’t think they 
know much more what they are about.” At the 
same time the late Governor-General declined to be 
drawn into any public controversy on the subject, 
although Lord Derby wrote to him on the 27th of 
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ecember, 1857, asking for liis views, and expressing 
liis own opinion that “ we have made, and are making, 
a great mistake.” The conclusion which may be drawn 
from these facts is that, although Lord Dalhousie was 
not averse to the policy which led to war, he was in no. 
sense responsible for it. Still less can he be held 
accountable for the want of prudence and foresight 
which led to the withdrawal from India of European 
troops, and of a large number of British officers, at a 
time when the white portion of the garrison of the 
Bengal army comprised only sixteen regiments of in¬ 
fantry, two of cavalry, three brigades of horse, and six 
battalions of foot artillery. 

There remains the third incident, which has been 
described as one of the occasions of the mutiny— the 
offence given by the greased cartridges. In the opinion 
of John Lawrence it was more, for he wrote : * Its proxi¬ 
mate cause was the cartridge affair and nothing else.” 
No one can charge Lord Dalhousie with the smallest 
responsibility for the unfortunate succession of mistakes 
which marked the substitution of the Enfield rifle for 
the Brown Bess. It was ten months after his departure 
from Calcutta that in January, 1857, a low caste 
kalasi revenged himself upon a Brahman Sepoy of the 
2nd Grenadiers who had offended him, by the bitter 
retort that he would soon lose his caste when he had to 
bite the new cartridges smeared with the fat of oxen 
and the lard of pigs. His words gained confirmation 
from the glazed and shiny appearance of the paper used 
for the new ammunition. One Sepoy whispered to 
another, “ It smells like grease when burnt, and must 
fie made of hog’s lard.” The news spread from the 
depbt at I)um Dum to the cantonment at Barrackporc, 
onwards to Meerut, and so all over the country. The 
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overnment of India were not left in the dark, for on 
the 23rd of January - General Hearsay reported the 
existence of an “ unpleasant feeling.” Not a moment 
should have been lost in denying the presence of the 
obnoxious materials, and allowing the Sepoys to grease 
their cartridges with ghee or some other harmless 
substance. The offending paper should have been 
instantly withdrawn. But hesitation prevailed, and 
fear grew by delay. Court-martials and their sentences 
only invested insubordinate Sepoys with the distinction 
of martyrs, and their accusers and judges were held to 
be banded together in a conspiracy against the religions 
of India. The times were dangerous, for the native 
troops were strong, in the words of John Lawrence, 


in their great numbers, in their unexampled power of combination, 
and their possession of most of our magazines, many of our forts, 
and all of our treasuries, while our weakness consisted in the 
paucity of European troops. . . . Some regiments had been sub¬ 
tracted from our complement during the Russian War; two 
regiments were in Persia. Those regiments we had were numeri¬ 
cally weak; some corps had not received any fresh drafts for two 
years. 


But although the Government of India were 
acquainted with these facts, and had still before them 
the military minutes which Lord Dalhousie laid on the 
Council* table on the 29th of February, 1856, they mis¬ 
read the signs of the times, and suffered the idle words 
of the kalasi to grow into panic, panic to spread into 
mutiny, and mutineers when they rose in rebellion to 
go unpunished. The blame for these mistakes does not 
lie with the Governor-General, who had quitted India 
in March 1856. 

What then is the extent of the responsibility of 
Lord Dalhousie for the events of 1857? Looking to 
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s changes Avhich had come over India since he landed 
on the banks of the Hooghly on the 12th of January, 
1848, we may perhaps summarise as making for unrest 
the following facts. It must be admitted that even the 
most ignorant and apathetic Hindu was brought into, 
more conscious touch with the spirit of the west during 
the eight years preceding 1857 than at any other period 
in the history of India. The military power of the 
Company s servants was in that’term extended to 
eshawar on one side and to the territories of Ava on 
t e east, and their civil rule over the whole empire was 
consolidated. The dream of a revival of a Mahomedan 


empire was almost dissipated, although the tawdry 
pageantry of departed glory still hung about the palace 
at Delhi. The Sikh kingdom was at an end, and the 
death of the ex-Peshwa reminded the Marathas that their 
last chance of sovereignty had passed away. The 
spiritual power of the priests was shaken by the new 
scheme of public instruction, and the legal protection 
accorded to widows and converts. The leaven of a 
Christian civilisation was visibly working in the whole 
mass of Indian society. The annexation of Oudh, so 
eagerly demanded by the oppressed subjects of that king¬ 
dom, had already disappointed the hopes of many. The 
ex-king and his family remained alive to bemoan their 
fate and rally their supporters. In other £arts of 
the country transitions from Native to British adminis¬ 
tration had not been effected without heartburnings and 
a sense of injury to privileged classes. All these results 
had been attained by military strength. The Native 
anny, conscious of its numbers, and proud of the praises 
which it had won, had learnt the numerical weakness of 
the British garrison, and had lately seen part of it,called 
away for service in the Crimea. Its dread of being 
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required to cross the “ black water ” had been emphasised 
by tire extension of British dominion across the Bay 
of Bengal, and by rumours of war with Persia. Lord 
Dalhousie had played a man’s part, and with prudence 
and courage had fought the battle of civilisation. But 
in such a contest he could only rely upon his European 
troops. His enemies henceforth were more likely to be 
those of his own household than a foreign foe or a Native 


State. The “ dangers of peace ” might even become 
more serious than those of conquest, and the weak spot 
in the Company’s armour was the paucity of white 
soldiers. This defect had not been remedied. It is 
true that by means of railways and telegraphs the 
power of the small British garrison had been increased, 
and the abolition of the Military Board with other 
reforms had strengthened the hands of Government. 
But nothing had come of the proposals for reducing the 
Native army and augmenting the European forces. No 
guarantee had been wrung from the home authorities 
that the royal infantry would not be suffered to fall 
below the strength of twenty-four regiments. The 
Governor-General had indeed reached London before he 
heard the fate of his earnest endeavours to wake up the 
authorities to a sense of the danger. On the 18th of 
July, 1856, Colonel Birch wrote to him in these 
terms 


All your minutes on army reforms are with the Coinmander- 
in-Chief. Feeling himself quite new to everything, the Governor- 
General after reading the minutes sent them to General Anson, 
desiring to avail himself of the opinions of his colleagues, before 
he formed or gave expression to an opinion of his own. But with 
all that General Anson has to do in all the departments, and in 
the Legislative Council— for he takes an active part in all besides 
the army, which is his peculiar occupation —it is not probable that 
any early progress will be made with the subjects of those minutes. 
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The result of his proposals regarding the European 
cavalry, by the reduction of which he hoped to provide 
funds- for the increase of the infantry regiments, was 
communicated to him a few weeks later in a letter dated 
the 8th of September, 1856, from Mr. Vernon Smith :— 


You are probably aware that we have agreed to send back the 
regiments of Queen’s Cavalry to India. This is contrary to your 
advice, but in the imperial emergency there is no help for it, and 
the question of economy must remain for the future, as I must 
say most questions of Indian economy do ! 

In short, the conclusion of the whole matter is this : 
Lord Dalkousie carried out the high mission of civilisa- 
tion with which he had been entrusted by his country. 
His success impressed the Indian people with a sense of 
defeat, but it threw a strong light upon the numerical 
weakness of the British troops, and so encouraged the 
Sepoy army to revolt. That contingency had been 
foreseen, and a remedy had been devised to meet it, but 
the authorities at home would not allow it to be applied. 
It is true that, as John Lawrence remarked, the “ Al- 
mighty disposer of events ” directed the course of his- 
tory ; but there is no impiety in holding that in His 
hands Lord Dalhousie’s pacification of the Punjab, his 
introduction of telegraphs and roads, and his adminis¬ 
trative reforms were the human instruments of the 
divine purpose which sustained British rule in the day 
of its severest trial. 
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1856 - 1860 . 



RETIREMENT AND DEATH 

Lord Dalhousie’s activity to the end—His proposal to place the Punjab 
under John Lawrence as Lieutenant-Governor—His last Sunday in 
office—The last meeting of the Legislative Council—Lord Canning’s 
arrival —Parting addresses and warnings—The farewell scene at the 
Ghat— Disappointments at Galle—The trials of the journey to 
Malta — Arrival at Spithead, and the Queen’s letter— Pension voted 
by Court of Directors— Visits from his friends, and heavy corre¬ 
spondence—Advocacy of the claims of O’Shaughnessy and Stephenson 
for honour's — Winter spent in Edinburgh— He goes to Malta for the 
winter 1867-58 —Depression caused by mutiny—“We want a 
Dictator ”—John Lawrence’s appeal to him—Return home and stay 
in Malvern—Retires to Dalhousie Castle — Marriage of Lady Edith, 
August 9, 1859 — Change for the worse—The pressure of his duties 
as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports—His last visit to London, 
I860—Closing scenes of life—The shadow cast by the mutiny upon 
his work—Obituary notices —His place in Indian history— His 
burial in the kirkyard of Cockpen. 

In the second chapter of this volume the story of Lord 
Dalhousie’s life was brought down to the close of the 
year 1855. He was then anxiously awaiting the decision 
of Her Majesty’s Government regarding the fate of Oudh, 
and completing his arrangements for the arrival of the 
incoming Governor-General. In later chapters some of 
the most important events of 1856 were described, 
among them being the annexation of the kingdom of 
Oudh and the encroachment of Persia upon Herat, which 
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w&s shortly to drag England into war and deprive India 
of 4422 European officers and soldiers at a critical 
moment. There were many other matters that de¬ 
manded the attention of a strenuous and conscientious 
ruler up to the evening of the 29th of February, 1856, 
when at length he laid down the burden of his high 
office. Lord Canning, anxious to lighten the load of 
his last days, had written from Bombay on the 29th of 
January entreating him “ not to give way to any ultra- 
chivalrous desire to clear away all business before you 
are relieved.” The Marquis of Dalhousie had no desire 
to fetter the discretion of those who might follow him, 
but his sense of duty would not allow him to bequeath 
to his friend any part of his own appointed task. 
Accordingly, he worked day and night, and his minutes 
recorded in 1856 exceed in bulk those of any other 
similar period. In them he set forth his final conclu¬ 
sions in regard to large schemes of railways and tele¬ 
graphs, conclusions based upon his unrivalled knowledge 
of the empire gained during Ids tours; disposed of some 
tangled disputes concerning the boundaries of states; 
elaborated a scheme for reorganising and enlarging the 
civil service ; revised various administrative reports; and 
settled a number of petty questions of establishment 
likely to be especially vexatious to a newcomer. 

One at least of his latest minutes deserves particular 
notice, since the tendency of recent years has been to 
increase the responsibilities and power of Viceroys and 
to overload the central Government with administrative 
duties. Against this evil he was on his guard. For 
while the keynote of his policy was consolidation, his 
eyes had from the first been open to the need for decen¬ 
tralisation. On the one hand he resolutely asserted and 
enforced the authority of the Government of India as 
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e unquestioned court of control, appeal, and super¬ 
vision ; advocated and introduced the system of imperial 
departments in which the supreme government should 


administer as well as control; looked forward to the 
day when the presidential armies should be united in 
one imperial force; and even recognised the advantage 
of bringing newly annexed territories under the direct 
administration of the Governor-General in Council for 
a period until order and system had been introduced. 
On the other hand, in the early days of his rule he had 
detached Bengal from his personal charge, because he 
felt that the province had suffered from the neglect 
inseparable from its direct subordination to the over¬ 
worked Governor-General; and now that he was about 
to transfer the Government of India to Lord Canning, 
he recommended that John Lawrence, “ the very able 
and eminent man who has been associated with the 
government of the Punjab from the very first,” should 
be appointed Lieutenant-Governor, and left to administer 
the province under the general control of the Governor- 
General in Council. In his minute, dated the 20th of 
February, 1856, he supported his suggestion by argu¬ 
ments of public expediency in these terms :— 


The function which the Government of India has for some 
time past assumed, of taking into its own hands the direct admini¬ 
stration of new provinces, has been pronounced by the public to 
have been a very wholesome one. But it is a function foreign to 
the nature of the Government of India, whose proper business is 
to control other Governments, not to become a local government 
itself. Gradually, therefore, as the new provinces become fit to 
walk alone, the direct power of administration in such provinces 
-hould be laid down by the Government of India. It is by giving 
effect to this principle, if it should receive the assent of my honour¬ 
able colleagues, that I propose to find means of affording relief to 
the Governor-General in Council. 
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" Preoccupied as Lord Dalhousie was with public i 856 . 
affairs of grave moment, he omitted nothing to ensure 
the comfort of his successor; nor, ill as he was, did he 
hesitate to postpone his departure in order that Lord 
Canning might be able to discuss with him matters of 
special interest. “ Your offer,” wrote Lord Canning, 

“ remain at Calcutta for a space after our arrival is 
very kind and considerate. It will thoroughly accom¬ 
plish my purpose, and although I never could have 
asked you to do so, I accept it gratefully.” On Sunday 
the 24th of February the Governor - General, whose 
practice it was to set an example by regular attendance 
at the services in the cathedral of the established church, 
for once consulted his own preferences by worshipping 
in St. Andrew’s. On the following day he sent a 
cheque of 500 rupees for the poor to the Reverend J. 
Herdman, accompanied by a characteristic letter, from 
which this extract is taken — 

In your service of yesterday, most impressive and touching 
to me, who have been so long absent from it, there seemed to me 
only one thing wanting. Your addition of the “ kist-o’-whistles ” 
inside does not reconcile me to the absence of the plate at the 
door. I therefore take the liberty of sending to you the enclosed 
cheque, begging you to ask your session to apply it to your poor 
as you think best. 

The week thus commenced was spent in ceaseless 
labours. From all parts of India officials arrived to say 
good-bye to their “King”—for as such they looked 
upon him. Conspicuous among these was his trusted 
lieutenant in the Punjab, John Lawrence, together 
with others of less mark, but not less loyal in their 
devotion. Partly owing to the attitude of the Court 
at Ava, and partly from a misunderstanding as to the 
Governor-General’s wishes, Phayre was not among the 
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number. His absence gave the cue to the ever-hostile 
Englishman for a sinister valediction in the words, 
“ it would be singular if the first news Lord Dalhousie 
should receive from India on landing in England was 
that the third Burmese war had commenced.” At such 
ill-will the Governor-General could afford to smile as 
he stood surrounded by those whose trust in him was 
so sure and ■whom he had proved to be so faithful. 
But their reception added not a little to his other 
fatigues, for his lofty idea of the duties of courtesy 
would not allow him to spare himself. At length the 
day of his relief arrived, and for the last time he 
presided at a meeting of his Legislative Council, at 
which, among other business, a Bill for the supply of 
pure water to Bombay was introduced, and advanced 
a stage. Before he left the Chamber the President, 
in a few eloquent terms, reminded his colleagues that 
“ before the sun shall have set to-day the power which 
I have so long wielded will have passed away from my 
hands,” and concluded with the prayer that “ the spirit 
of wisdom may at all times direct your deliberations 
and guide your counsels.” Then, leaving Sir James 
Colville in the chair that he might carry a resolution 
recording the Council’s sense of the high services of 
the Governor-General who had organised and presided 
over it, he retired to his private office and wrote to 
Her Majesty the Queen, thanking her for the gracious 
encouragement and favour shown to him “ through the 
eight long years during which he had borne the pon¬ 
derous burden he lays down to-day,” and also to the 
President of the Board of Control and the Chairman 
of the Court of Directors. 1 He had already recom- 

1 In addition to Ilia letter announcing his retirement from the office of 


Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie formally resigned the post of Governor of 
Bengal and Commander of Fort William. 
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ded for various distinctions and honours the names of 
the most deserving of his subordinates, John Lawrence, 
General W. H. Sleeman, General James Outram, Mark 
ubbon. Dr. W. B. O’Shaughnessy, R. M. Stephenson, 
and Arthur Phayre; and having thus discharged every 
o > igation belonging to his high office, he anxiously 
awaited the arrival of his friend, which the boom¬ 
ing fiom the ramparts of Fort William announced 
to be imminent. After introducing Lord Canning 
to the members of his Council and the high officials 
assembled on the steps of Government House, Lord 
Dalhousie conducted him to the door of the Council 
Chamber, and later rejoined him as still for a few hours 
the host, but no longer the Governor-General of India. 
Conscious of all that he had himself suffered and of 
the onerous task which had devolved upon his successor, 
he was for a moment tempted to wish for his sake that 
their places could be changed, but he at once repressed 
the thought, since it was no friendly wish that any one 
should endure the misery which he then felt and saw 
still lying before him. 

The week which followed brought many gratifying 
proofs of public esteem. On the morning of the 4th 
of March the Planters Association presented an address 
marked by sincerity and cordial warmth, in which 
emphasis was laid upon the material progress that had 
signalised the rule of him to whom they were regret¬ 
fully bidding farewell. This was followed on the next 
day by a more important deputation, charged on behalf 
of the Native as well as the European community with 
a resolution voted on the 13th of February, and bearing 
eloquent testimony to the wise and pure dispensation 
of patronage, the extension of education, the im¬ 
provements of communication, the constitution of the 
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departments of administration, and the unbroken spirit 
in bodily suffering which had rendered illustrious the 
term of the Governed:-General's office. His reply to 
this compliment proves that the subject of it was 
neither blind to danger nor over-conscious of his own 
achievements. 

“No prudent man,” it ran, “having knowledge of Eastern 
affairs, would venture to predict a long continuance of peace in 
India. We have learned by hard experience how a difference 
with a Native power, which seems at first to be but the little cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand, may rapidly darken and swell into 
a storm of war, involving the whole empire in its gloom. We 
have lately seen how, in the very midst of us, insurrection may 
arise like an exhalation from the earth, and how cruel violence, 
worse than all the excesses of war, may be suddenly committed 
by men who, to the very day in which they broke out in their 
frenzy of blood, had been regarded as a simple, harmless, timid 
race, not by the Government alone, but even by those who knew 
them best, who were dwelling among them and were their earliest 
victims. Remembering these things, no prudent man will venture 
to give you assurance of continued peace. . . . While we may 
rejoice that measures have been taken for opening new sources 
of wealth ... I trust we still shall feel that all we have yet 
done must be regarded as no more than the first beginnings of 
greater things that are to come. In regions so vast as these and 
among interests so various, all progress must needs be gradual 
and slow. ... I am wearied and worn, and have no other 
thought or wish than to seek the retirement of which I stand in 
need, and which is all I am now fit for.” 

Then, after rendering a graceful tribute to his 
colleagues in council for their constant aid, without 
one hour of discord or distrust, to the whole body 
of the Civil Service, the gallant army by which the 
honour of the country had been upheld, and to the 
public for the fairness and forbearance witli which they 
had judged him, Lord Dalhousie concluded with words 
eminently characteristic of his unaffected piety : — 
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After all, now in this parting hour, when the memory of each 
among us is thoughtfully resting for a time on the eventful years 
ou 0 w lich ive have passed together, I desire humbly and 
reverently to acknowledge the gratitude which is due for the ever 
piesent protection of Him from whose bounty flows every blessing 
peace—in whose hand alone are the issues of war. Mr. Sheriff 
anu Orentlemen, I have now but one word more to add— it is a 
word I find it hard to utter—Farewell! 


J§L 


On the following day, the 6th of March, Lord 
ft ousie and Lady Susan left Government House in 
t ie cool, of the afternoon to proceed on board the 
ompany s s.s. Firoze, commissioned to carry them 
to uez, whence they were to travel overland to 
Alexandria, and there to embark on one of Her 
Majesty’s ships sent to meet them. The scene was 
one which left a deep impression alike upon the Native 
and the European mind. There was then none of that 
racial feeling which the events of the following year 
stirred up. The native population had been struck 
)y the personal dignity and courtesy of one whom, in 
the words of Mr. W. S. Seton Karr, 1 they “ worshipped 
as the embodiment of spiritual force and energy.” The 
spectacle of human infirmity did not detract from the 
Hindu conception of divine power, while it added 
sympathy to the loyal devotion with which his fellow- 
countrymen regarded one whom they looked upon as 
aye, every inch a king.” The Friend of India, in 
describing the event, wrote: “It has been said that, 
with all his qualities, he left behind him but few 
personal friends. Yet in all the crowd which attended 
his departure there was scarcely one that could keep 
down the choking in his throat.” Ladies did not 
attempt to conceal their emotions, many of them 
shedding tears. The object of this general sympathy 

1 Quoted from a letter written to the biographer, dated November, 1903. ' 
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barely tottered on board the ship with the aid of 
crutches, and his countenance bore traces of his 
physical pain and his mental emotions. He had 
described 1 his predecessor as “the departing shadow” ; 
he might have applied to himself the words of Shake¬ 
speare, 2 “ a mangled shadow.” Yet it must have been 
felt by every one who witnessed the pathetic scene at 
the Ghat on the banks of the Hooghly, and had 
watched the “ high events ” of the past eight years 
of his administration, that— 


Their story is 


No less in pity than his glory which 
Brought them to be lamented. 3 


The only chance of his recovery lay in the enjoy¬ 
ment of a restful voyage, and to this his private 
surgeon, Mr. A. Grant, who accompanied him to 
England, hopefully looked forward. But a number of 
untoward circumstances robbed him of such relief. The 
famous minute 4 reviewing the stirring events of his 
administration, although dated the 29th of February, 
was in the main part written during the homeward 
voyage, and its compilation kept the brain of the 
writer in an active state of excitement when rest was 
imperatively needed. At Point de Galle, the London 
Gazette of the 5th of February, 1856, was awaiting his 
arrival, and Lord Dalhousie was much mortified at 
not finding the names of Q’Shaughnessy, Stephenson, 
and Phayre included in the list of honours as he had 
recommended, and at the inferior class of the Order 
bestowed upon Mark Cubbon. Sleeman, it is true, 
received the coveted distinction of K.C.B., but his 


1 Vol. i. dhap. iii. p. 101. 

3 The same: Act v. 2, 364. 


2 Antony and Cleopatra , Act iv. 2, 27. 
4 Published by order of Parliament. 
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lath 1 on board the Monarch nineteen days after 
leaving Calcutta followed almost immediately upon 
the bestowal of his well-merited reward. The heart 
of the Governor-General whom he had served so well 
was wrung with sympathy for his widow; and even 
the promotion of John Lawrence to the same honour 
only served to awaken memories of his recent farewell 
to Calcutta. Writing to his old subordinate on the 
20th of March, he thus expressed himself:— 




I was very miserable in parting from you upon the Ghat 
that day. Of all I leave behind me, no man’s friendship is more 
valued by me, no man’s services are so highly estimated by me as 
youis. God bless you, my dear John; write to me as you 
piomised, and believe me now and always, your sincere friend. 

The excitement due to the news received at Point 
de Galle was followed in rapid succession by other 
checks to his recovery. The overland journey from 
Suez to Alexandria intensely aggravated the pain of 
his diseased leg, while the lively motion of H.M.S. 
Caradoc, expressly detached for him by Admiral Sir 
E. Lyons, increased his sufferings to a degree that 
made it necessary to transfer him to another vessel. 
At Malta, therefore, Commander Chandos J. Stanhope 
had the disappointment of surrendering his distin¬ 
guished passenger to the charge of H.M.S. Tribune, 
m which the voyage was completed by arrival at 
Spithead on the 13th of May. The broken-down man 
was too ill to exchange salutations with H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, who passed by in the royal yacht, and in fact 
reached his native country in worse health than when 
he left Calcutta. Ill as he was, his habitual courtesv 
was shown in the thanks which he offered to the 

1 Lad}’ Sleeman wrote to Lord Dalhousie to announce her husband’s death 
which occurred on the 10th of February, 1856. 
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officers of the ship, and to all who had done him any 
service during the voyage. To his faithful surgeon he 
repeatedly expressed, his grateful obligations, and the 
following extract from a letter written by Grant proves 
how deeply that officer had felt the responsibility which 
had devolved upon him. 


“I am very conscious,” he wrote, “of many shortcomings, 
but I had an earnest desire to do my duty faithfully and con¬ 
scientiously. It often, however, cost me anxious thoughts and 
regrets that a life so valuable should not have had the benefit of 
higher and better advice. There was scarcely any one with whom 
I could share the responsibility. ‘ What I wanted I was obliged 
to borrow from myself.’ I have, however, had the gratifying 
power to realise my hopes of seeing you safe at home, and it has 
been to me an inexpressible source of comfort to find an unanimity 
of medical opinion that everything has been done which, under 
the circumstances, was possible. . . . The solace of health, so 
long unfelt by your Lordship, is still, I fear, too remote.” 


After disembarkation Lord Dalhousie proceeded to 
London, where he occupied rooms at Claridges Hotel. 
There many public honours and private welcomes 
awaited him, but none of them possessed such value in 
his eyes as the following letter from the Queen, which 
I am permitted to reproduce here :— 

Osborne, May 13, 1856. 

The Queen is anxious that Lord Dalhousie should be welcomed 
on his landing by the expression of his Sovereign’s joy at his 
return, and deep sense of his invaluable services, which she fears 
have been rendered at too great a sacrifice of his valuable health. 
She earnestly hopes that the blessing of restored health and 
strength may be given to him, and that quiet and the enjoyment 
of his pure, native air, may bring about this much desired result. 

The Queen thanks Lord Dalhousie much for his two last kind 
letters of the 29th of February from Calcutta, and of the 14th of 
March from Point de Galie. 

The Prince joins in all the Queen’s expressions, and wishes 
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e most kindly named to Lord Dalhousie, as we both do to 
Lady Susan. 

The incidents of the next few weeks were by no 
means conducive to an improvement of health. From 
attending receptions he excused himself on the ground 
that he was unwilling to display infirmity,” he being 
in his own words little better than “ a mummy.” But 
the visits oi a crowd of friends, and correspondence, 
both private and official, which poured in upon him, 
combined to torestall the rest and retirement prescribed 
alike by prudence and his doctor’s advice. Among 
the public bodies who hastened to offer him addresses, 
or to enrol him in their societies, were the Merchant 
Tailors, the Writers to the Signet, the Provost and 
Council of Haddington, Archer’s Hall, and the General 
Assembly on Indian Churches. Unable even to obey 
the commands of his Sovereign, Lord Dalhousie could 
only acknowledge these various compliments by letter. 
He was equally unable to attend a public function at 
which the Court of Directors desired to present to 
him, with some formality, the Resolution adopted by 
them on the 25th of April, 1856,. and confirmed by 
the Court of Proprietors on the 14th of May. The 
full text of this gratifying testimonial, and an extract 
from the reply of the Marquis of Dalhousie, are here 
given. The former ran as follows :— 


Resolved by ballot—That on a review of the administration 
of the affairs of India by the Marquis of Dalhousie, K.T., during 
the eight years of his Lordship’s tenure of the office of Governor- 
General, this Court desire to record their deep sense of the great 
ability, of the extraordinary zeal, and untiring energy displayed 
by that distinguished nobleman in all departments of the Indian 
Government. 

That the Court desire more particularly to acknowledge the 
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eminent merits of that statesman, as manifested in the conduct 
of the war which was forced upon the British authorities by the 
unpi ovoked outbreak, of the Sikh Sardars, and their military 
followers in the Punjab/ 

In the system of administration framed by him for the 
territories acquired at the conclusion of the war, a system 
grounded on the most enlightened principles, incorporating the 
best and most recent improvements in Indian administration, and 
which has already produced the most striking results in the 
increased prosperity of those territories; 

In superintending and directing the measures taken during 
and consequent on the war with Burma; 

In the arrangements made by him for the good government 
of the territories of Nagpur after their lapse; 

In replacing the government of Oudh upon a basis calculated 
to ensure peace and prosperity to the inhabitants of that im¬ 
portant territory in which, for so long a period, anarchy and 
insecurity of life and property prevailed; 

In his measures for the development of the resources of India 
by the encouragement of railways, the construction of useful 
public works, the introduction of the electric telegraph, the 
improvement of the post-office system, and for the moral and 
intellectual advancement of the natives of India by extended 
means of education : 

That as a special mark of the sense entertained by the East 
India Company of the eminent services thus rendered by the 
Maiquis of Dalhousie, an annuity of <£5000, commencing from 
the day when he resigned the office of Governor-General, be 
granted to his Lordship, subject to the sanction of the General 
Court of Proprietors, and the approbation and confirmation of 
the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India. 

On the 7th of June the Chairman, Colonel W. H. 
Sykes, informed the late Governor-General that the 
various authorities just mentioned had confirmed the 
decision of the Court, and on the 13th he received the 
acknowledgments of Lord Dalhousie, who asked hi in 

to convey to the Honourable Court the respectful expression of 
mv gratitude for the munificent reward with which they have been 
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— fifeased to recompense my services, and still more for the approba¬ 
tion and confidence of which it is the token. Conscious that I 
laboured faithfully for the Honourable Company w’hile I served it, 
but conscious also of many omissions and imperfections in what I 
have attempted to do, I receive with feelings of the deepest 
satisfaction the signal proof which the Honourable Court have 
given of their contentment with my public conduct. I shall never 
cease to retain a lively sense of the obligations which I owe to 
them for the constant and generous support accorded to me while 
administering the affairs of India, and it is my sincere and earnest 
piayer that those great interests in the East, which are entrusted 
to them, may continue to prosper in their hands. 

Although the invalid could not attend meetings or 
entertainments held in his honour, he was accessible to 
his friends at Claridge’s Hotel. One who had served 
under him as Under-Secretary in India gives the follow¬ 
ing account of his visit: — 

As I was leaving the room, Mr. Gladstone was announced, and 
hord Dalhousie told me to stop and said he would introduce me 
to him. I expected that the conversation would turn on politics, 
but they at once began to talk of former days at the Board of 
Trade, recalling a porter who had since died, and a messenger who 
brought the wrong bag and paper on an occasion when the 
I resident had been summoned to discuss an important matter with 
the Prime Minister. I was amused and delighted to hear these 
two men discussing with such animation such petty details. 

Many of his college friends came up to see him, and 
those who were unable to do so were not forgotten. To 
Ins old tutor he wrote describing himself as “ a workman 
who had served his apprenticeship ” under Temple, and 
to Dr. Vaughan, of Harrow, he sent a donation for the 
memorial aisle of the school chapel. Begging letters 
and appeals for the exercise of his influence proved an 
intolerable worry to him. He replied that he had 
sought and required retirement; but too often the appeal 
was renewed. On the other hand, his sympathetic 
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at 11 re induced liim to reply at length to a reference, 
dated the 23rd of June, 1856, from the Guardians of 
the Poor at Exeter, which was to the folio win o* effect:— 


The number of lunatics is fearfully on the increase in this 
city, and as so few are cured by the present system of treatment, 
it has been proposed to have recourse to mesmerism as a means of 
cure. As your Lordship’s name is alluded to, we venture to ask 
whether Dr. Esdaile has been authorised to quote your Lordship 
as sanctioning the application of mesmerism in India, and whether 
you v, ould advise its application to the case of lunatics in this 
country. 


Lord Dalhousie replied that he had not authorised 
the use of his name, adding, however— 

Of the efficacy of Dr. Esdaile’s practice of mesmerism in cases of 
lunacy I am not able to say anything. Of the efficacy of it in 
surgical cases I can speak with confidence. Dr. Esdaile undoubtedly 
did possess the faculty of so influencing the sensations of natives 
of India by mesmerism, as to reduce them to a state of insensibility 
not less complete than that which is now produced by chloroform. 
Vy'hile they were in that state he performed surgical operations of 
every kind many of them tremendous in thoir magnitude, dura¬ 
tion, and severity. These operations were performed without any 
apparent consciousness of the patient, without pain and usually 
with success. I never witnessed any of these operations myself, 
but the testimony of many witnesses of the highest official position 
and character, both written and oral, was so strong, that even the 
evidence of my own senses could not have added to it. ... I 
must not, however, be considered to be a disciple of the doctrines 
of mesmerism generally. 

In one respect Lord Dalhousie obeyed the orders of 
his medical attendants. As a rule he refused to enter 
into correspondence upon official matters, and pleaded 
the state of his health as an excuse for not offering an 
opinion upon questions which were referred to him by 
the Court or by the Board. Yet even here he made an 
exception, feeling that his duty to his loyal subordinates 
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a stronger obligation than regard for his own health. 
Mark Gubbon had lately, owing to his advocacy, been 
raised to the dignity of a Knight Commander of 
the Bath, but Dr. W. B. O’Shaughnessy, Mr. R. M 
Stephenson, and Arthur Phayre, still remained without 
any recognition of their services. The first of these had 


successfully introduced the telegraph system into India, 
while Stephenson, who was the Managing Director of 
the East Indian Railway, had devoted his health and 
energies since 1840 to the cause of railway construction. 
Ihe work done by Phayre in Pegu has already been 
hilly described. The claims of these three officers had 
leen i ejected by the authorities at home, mainly because 
the first two were members neither of the military nor 
of the civil service, while Phayre’s failure to negotiate a 
treat)’- with the King of Ava, a failure due to no want 
ol skill or enterprise on his part, was alleged as the 
ground of his exclusion. Lord Dalhousie determined to 
new his efforts, and obtained from the Court of 
Directors a copy of the correspondence which had 
passed in order that he might see the official reasons 
assigned for refusal and fight for what he believed to be 
justice. He then addressed the President of the Board 
in these terms:— 


Of those who had been officially recommended for some honour 
from the Crown, the names of Major Phayre, Dr. O’Shaughnessy. 
and Mr. Stephenson were altogether omitted. I had no means of 
knowing the reasons until I obtained a copy of the letter addressed 
to the Court of Directors. 

As H.M.’s Government were of opinion that the grant of C B 
to Major Phayre should depend upon tho success of his negotia¬ 
tions with the King of Ava, and as a treaty was not obtained, it 
would be vain to urge his claims any further. But I presume* to 
bring the names of Dr. O’Shaughnessy and Mr. Stephenson once 
more before you, because the consideration of the letter to the 
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Court of Directors has convinced me that their claims have been 
rejected by reason of misapprehension. 


Lord Dalhousie then went on to controvert the 
argument officially put forward that “ similar energy 
and similar skill have been displayed in England, and 
it has not been thought necessary to reward them with 
public honours.” He showed by analogy that Mr. 
Rowland Stephenson had fully deserved the title of a 
knight bachelor which had been granted to Sir W. 
Telford, Sir Isambard Brunei, Sir W. Cubitt, Sir M. 
Wyatt, Sir John Rennie, and Sir John McNeill. The 
construction of the first railway in India was, he main¬ 
tained, a political service of the highest value. The 
same considerations had made him recommend knight¬ 
hood and also the decoration of C.B. for O’Shaughnessy, 
whose services were not inferior to those of Colonel 
Cautley. His letter ended with the sentence, “ I entreat 
you, for the encouragement of public servants in India, 
to see justice done to the merits of these men to whom 
the Crown, not less than the Company, owes so much.” 
io this representation a somewhat chilling answer was 
received, but in September Lord Dalhousie wrote from 
Arrochar to press his point, and eventually his recom¬ 
mendations prevailed. 

Enough has been said to show that London was no 
place for an invalid who needed absolute rest and quiet. 
In August, therefore, Lord Dalhousie proceeded to 
Arrochar and took up his residence at the hotel. Mr. 
R. Napier of West Shandon, Gareloch, proposed to place 
his house at the disposal of his eminent fellow-country¬ 
man, but “ this gratifying instance of real Scottish 
hospitality” was courteously declined. In November 
the jlarquis of Lothian would have persuaded his 
neighbour to make his home at Newbattle so long as 
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iousie Castle remained in the hands of the builders, 
begging him to “ treat this as your own house, coming 
to breakfast and dinner or not just as may be most 
convenient.” The time, however, had arrived when the 
doctors insisted upon having their patient immediately 
under their care, and Edinburgh was chosen as most 
suitable for the purpose. Residence there would also, 

Lord Dalhousie hoped, enable him as his health im¬ 
proved to give sittings to Mr. Steell for a statue which 
the people of Calcutta wished to erect as a memorial to 
the late Governor - General’s administration. For this 
testimonial a large fund had been raised; and it may 
here be mentioned that the allotment of the surplus 
after the cost of the statue had been defrayed led to 
prolonged discussion after the mutiny. There was no 
difference of opinion as to placing the statue of Lord 
Dalhousie near that of the Marquis of Wellesley, nor in 
assigning a provision for scholarship in the Engineering 
College there. But there still remained the large sum 
of nearly 70,000 rupees. This balance Mr. Duff pro¬ 
posed should be spent upon a hall for the accommoda¬ 
tion of committees, to be called the Dalhousie Institute, 
while Mr. Wylie advocated a public museum, Mr. 
Ritchie was in favour of a scheme for improving 
the buildings of the Engineering College, and the 
Agricultural Society pressed for the formation of 
a public garden. Eventually the erection of an 
Institute was preferred, and there the life-size statue 
of the Governor-General now stands raised on a marble 
pedestal. 1 

The new year opened, as it was fated to end, with i»57. 
every circumstance of misery and distress. While Dr. 
Grant was writing to him, at Christmas, from Calcutta— 

1 The building was not completed until the year 1865. 
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‘ The condition of the leg seems very satisfactory; nature 
is slowly and surely working out the disintegration and 
renewal of the bone,” Mr. Syrae in actual attendance 
was obliged to have recourse to free incisions into that 
limb; and in addition to this the sufferer’s throat and 
nose were “ tormented.” His letters to intimate friends 1 
confess that “ lor all purposes of life I am quite useless,” 
incapable of resolution,” “ without any appetite and 
done. The advent of spring forced upon him the 
conclusion that he must “ play the sunflower and follow 
warmth through the seasons.” Anxiety about Lady 
Susan’s health further urged a move south. He there- 
loie proceeded first to London and thence to Malvern, 
being, as he remarked with some of his former humour, 
“shut out from visitors and rusticated to different 
quarters.” A consultation with Sir Benjamin Brodie in 
August led to the belief that his health had somewhat 
improved, though it was at the same time decided that 
he must spend the winter at Malta. A voyage would 
at least save painful experiences of journeys by land, 
as staars anc ^ platforms are so many chains of moun¬ 
tains to me, and I shall have no more trouble than 
being put in at Southampton, and taken out at Malta, 
i 'Q any other heavy package.” Accordingly, after 
letuming for a few weeks to Edinburgh, where 
ke gave sittings to Sir J. Watson Gordon for the 
portrait which now hangs in Government House, 
aicutta, lie sailed in September with his two daughters 
o Malta on board the S.S. Indus. There in a house 
- mg t .e harbour of Valetta, and in full view of “the 
^ «i >J terraced gardens,” lie resigned himself to the 

December) 185^ to^aT^ ’ft confessi °n > thus writing on the 1st of 
my condition Ix> f d Dalho , usie sai<1 = progress is so slow 


under 


“‘Iny of ra >’ return to pubHc “life" 
mb lances, lor a long time to come, if ever.” 
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sence of friends and visitors, waiting for the warmth 
to restore health to his body. 

Until December, when a severe cold brought back isss. 
many of his bad symptoms, his bodily ailments seemed 
to improve. But he was “ sick and sore ” at heart, 1 and 
with the exception of the terrible months of 1853 passed 
in Calcutta after receipt of the crushing news of his 
wife’s death, there was perhaps no sadder period in 
his life than that spent at Malta during 1857 and 1858. 
for mail after mail brought him fresh tales of mis¬ 
management and disaster in India, sometimes accom¬ 
panied by reflections upon his administration, and at 
other times by appeals for his influence. It was all 
'v ery well tor the doctors to bid him keep his mind easy 
and not to worry'himself about such matters. But this 
advice could not give calm to a brain already over¬ 
wrought, and now freshly stimulated by the well-meant 
but unfortunate confidences poured into his ear by 
*nany of the chief actors on the stage of Indian 
history. 


Of the character of such communications it is worth 
while to give a few specimens. Thus on the 7th of 
August, 1857, Cecil Beadon wrote a long account of 
General Lloyd’s mismanagement at Dinapore, of the 
obstinacy and imprudence shown by the officer sent to 
relieve the garrison at Arrah, and of the panic at Patna 
which, despite the strenuous efforts of Money and 
Rollings, had led to the loss of eight lakhs of 
treasure at Gya. The burden of his letter was “ Oh, 
for a dictator! ” 


1 On the 2-1 th of September, 1857, he wrote to Seton Karr: “I cannot 
write 01 speak, I can hardly bear to think of the horrible scenes that have been 
ac e , an of the misery that has been and still is suffered by many for whom 
1 catertalned the warmest regard, and by the services which I so lately saw in 
ie lull sunshine of success and hopeful prospect.” 
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“ I don’t think,” he said, “ we can restore our authority properly 
with less than 30,000 additional European infantry, 5000 cavalry, 
and as many artillery. As for our allowing Natives to touch one 
oi our guns again; it; is quite out of the question. England will 
retain India, but she must send us men and money, for our 
revenue- for this year and the next is gone, and our credit is 
terribly shaken. If you had not annexed the Punjab, we should 
now be in a very much worse position than we are. Lord 
Canning has done everything in his power to send us reinforce¬ 
ments and keep things straight. But we want a dictator just 
now.” 

So gloomy a picture could not but awake bitter 
memories of the earnest and fruitless endeavour which 
Lord Dalhousie had made to secure an addition to the 
European force in India. The following letter from 
Halliday, dated the 24th of November, 1857, stirred up 
yet stormier feelings in his heart. For after dwelling 
upon the situation in Sambalpur, Chittagong, and 
otliei parts of Bengal, and condemning Lord Canning's 
policy ? the writer allowed himself to touch upon a more 
exciting topic:—- 



F i’^ e . stian S est effect,” he said, “of these occurrences in the 
< iiglish mind, is the sudden popularity they have given to the ill- 
weighed and exaggerated opinions of Sir Charles Napier, who, 
trom being half-hero, has become whole prophet. Every military 
othcer poured upon us by every ship has Napier’s Life in his 
por ^manteau, and is ready to show at a moment’s notice how Lord 
n! i° US1 ^ c f used tbe present insurrection by not taking Sir 
ar es apier s advice, how the latter was brought to his grave 
1 -tieatment, and how, if he had lived, this mutiny would 
_ l 61 ne ' er happened, or would have been suppressed with 

'in 1 th \ 0ld General ’ s beard - There are not a few who have 
s y wished you back in this perilous time.” 


In a .similar strain wrote Captain Rennie: “ There is 
universal regret that your hand is not at the helm, and 
7 U1 Presence ou the quarter-deck.” To one of such 
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espondents Lord Dalhousie replied briefly: “ I am 
reluctant to criticise wliat has been doing on your side 
of the sea, and I have not been in a position to tell you 
anything from this side worth your hearing.” To 
another who wrote to tell him of a rumoured change in 
the Executive Council he observed— 


I doubted and doubt the expediency of detaching Grant at this 
time from the Council Chamber—that is to say, if there must be 
a Council at such a time. For my own part I must say, and I 
hope no harm in saying it, that in such circumstances as those of 
the last four months I would rather (being Governor-General) 
ha\e had all the burden on my own shoulders than divide with 
five other pairs. 


With this single exception, if indeed it be one, I can 
find nothing in his letters which could be interpreted as 
suggesting any reflection upon his successor, or as giving 
countenance to the wish so often expressed by others 
that his hand had not been withdrawn from India 
during the mutiny. 

Robert Montgomery only put on paper what others 
thought when he wrote to his late chief on the 9th of 
March, 1858, in these terms— 


1 trust that the change of air and scene at Malta may be 
3 e.icod to your recovery, and that your valuable life may be 
spared to do further good service to your country. Most truly 
C id your annexation of the Punjab save India. How often myself 
j-nd others have longed for your presence eithor in India, or at the 
iCa> of affairs in England. Your experience, energy, and decision 
would in India have been above all price. The Almighty has 
indeed laid His hand heavily on this land ; but all is now 
® T ring U P> and I trust that all will soon be well! You see how 
tl * 3 p Sir Lawrence has behaved, and I must say that all 

6 iinjab officers did well. I am compiling a report of what 
eac °® cer did. You will see in it the names of nearly all the 
IUen y° u a Ppointed, and most admirably have they acted. 

feuch a letter was no doubt gratifying to Lord 
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Dalliousie, but it was at least exciting ; and wlien, on 
the 16th of June, 1858, John Lawrence appealed to him 
for help, the thought of his own irnpoteney well nigh 
broke him down. ‘ 




“ I have not,” ran this communication, “ written to you much 
since the mutiny broke out, for I have had much to do ; and I 
knew also that you were suffering. I think, however, that we are 
now at a stage in the crisis when I must not only write, but ask 
for the aid of your still potent voice. We are, I conceive, in 
great difficulties in India, and I do not think that our position is 
by any means known, nor appreciated at home. England has 
done much for us; but she should do more, if we are to recover 
our lost prestige and diminished power. The delay in sending 
out reinforcements in the first instance was very nigh fatal. As 
it was, it did us immense harm. It caused thousands to become 
compromised, who would otherwise have remained true. We 
have never recovered this mistake; and the policy which has 
hitherto been pursued has enhanced our difficulties. All the hell- 
passions 1 of our nature have been excited; it has been a war of 
extermination against mutineers, and in many instances even 
against insurgents. It has become to some extent a war of races. 

I he consequence has been that we have an uphill part to play_ 

a part which I may add is beyond our resources and our power. 
While denouncing vengeance on our enemies, we have let them 
slip through our hands on every occasion. At Delhi we had not 
the means of punishing them. At other places we have allowed 
them to escape. ... Old and new Punjab troops together we 
have already 57,000 on my rolls, and more than 60,000 if we 
count ail classes. More are required, but to raise more is very 
dangerous. We want more European troops from England. A 
good body of real light cavalry. We require a thorough change 
of policy. We want a discriminative amnesty, that is an amnesty 
which, excepting cold-blooded murderers, would allow all others 
to go and live at their homes in peace, provided they obeyed the 
law. We require also a man at the head of affairs with real 


v J a }; he C r arctul reader of the Li fe of Lord Lawrence will notice some slight 
let J TterTc° th *A YeT t n J iU T the l0tter T her ° Printcd ' Since Lienee's 

taS thSl ^ T \ fT mC tUat ^ co l > y kept by hiiineIf con- 
caineo the tew verbal changes which have appeared elsewhere. 
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igour and promptitude. A man who can see what is to be done 
with the twinkle of an eye ; and seeing it, will have his own way. 
If a goodly body of troops can be sent out by October next, and 
a proper system of tactics be introduced, coupled with a policy 
of vigour combined with consideration, we shall yet do well. 
Otherwise it is difficult to see what may not occur; and I am 
quite certain that we shall not see the end of this rebellion .for 
several years. People have no idea of our real position. Even 
as a question of finance, it is far better to spend money now, and 
by a vigorous effort beat down opposition, than allow it to extend 
over a series of years. ... It is little use my writing to people 
m power in England. There I possess no influence. You, my 
lord, are differently situated. You have done great things for 
India. By coming forward now, and inducing the Ministry to 
act decidedly, you may be instrumental in saving thi3 great 
empire to England. In one word, we want more European 
soldiers in India, and a Dictator.” 


k 


This stirring appeal reached Lord Dalliousie at the 
crisis in his life. He had left Malta in May, and to the 
casual observer seemed to be thinner but more healthy 
m appearance. Soon after his return to London he pro¬ 
ceeded to Malvern, where he was subjected to a course 
of active treatment which did him no good. His symp¬ 
toms were described as “ bad appetite, worse digestion, 
augmented general misery and depression, and abolition 
of locomotive power.” Dr. Gully candidly warned him 
that “ no treatment but that which gives tone to the 
nerves generally, and through them renews healthy 
hlood-making, will avail. All the medicinal remedies 
in the world will not renew the tone or the nutritive 
fluid of the body.” On the 17th of September, 1858, 
writing to Panmure from Edinburgh, Lord Dalhousie 
said— 

Many thanks to you for tho box of grouse which was reported 
to me as having arrived from you. Miserable man that I am, 
none of it profited me, for I have been for five days in bed, and 
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too ill to face grouse or any other living thing. I am sure you 
will be glad to learn that Sue, who suffered much all the summer, 
is greatly better, and continues to mend under Dr. Simpson’s 
care. 

Briefly referring to the ever-present anxiety of his 
mind regarding India, he added, “ The situation is a 
very awkward one for both public and private interests.” 
There, in reality, lay the root of his incurable disease. 
“ Forget India,” was the advice of his doctors, and the 
thought of India, past, present, and future, haunted his 
mind by day and night. He tried a change at Bourne¬ 
mouth, but derived little advantage from it, and at 
length decided to retire to his own castle and see what 
the “ home cure” could do for him. 

The alterations and additions to the castle, which 
had been planned by Mr. David Bryce of Edinburgh, 
were now completed, and it was no longer necessary to 
carry the sufferer up and down staffs. The room in 
which he henceforth passed his weary days was at the 
back of the castle, and looked out towards the church 
of Cockpen, in which he had attended service as a 
child, and in his journal recorded so regularly his im¬ 
pressions of the sermons there delivered. The stream in 
which he had first learnt to fish wound its tortuous 
course within sight of his windows, and the tops of the 
stately trees, as they bent beneath the fury of the 
winter storms that swept down the valley, awoke the 
memories of happy days spent with his parents on their 
return from Canada. There were sadder thoughts as he 
recalled the tragic scenes of Ins brother’s death and the 
final breakdown of his father’s health. But interests 
and occupations which he could find nowhere else filled 
up his time, and his mind was drawn off from his own 
ailments and public cares. During the year 1859 he 
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idonecl himself to these influences, and it pleased iS59. 
him to discover that Oliver Cromwell had spent Sunday-, 
the 8th of October, 1648, and the following day within 
the walls of the old castle on his way from Edinburgh 
to Carlisle. His factor has kindly given me an outline 
of his recollections of these days in the following 
words:— 


He took considerable intorest in what was going on connected 
with the estate, and passed his time, when free from pain, in look¬ 
ing over and checking accounts. At that time I used to see him 
pietty often. He often remarked to me about the Indian mutiny 
t at it was his firm belief that had ho been well, and in India, this 
unfortunate calamity would never have taken place. He then 
thought he was in the way of getting better, but afterwards his 
spitit-s sank, and he declared that he was no better, and never 
would be. Lady Susan, too, required a great deal of nursing. In 
1859 Lady Edith married Sir James Fergusson, and on that day 
oid Dalhousie looked well, although he still had to wear crutches, 
and his noble appearance was striking. 


t ^ ie ceremony here referred to took place at noon on 
Tuesday, the 9th of August, in the library of the castle, 
the service being performed by the Very Reverend Dean 
Ramsay. The party present was restricted to the small 
circle of the nearest relatives of the two families and a 
iec\ others, and it included the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
Mr. and Lady Louisa Wardlaw Ramsay, Lord John and 
Lady Julia Hay, Colonel William Maule Ramsay, Lady 
Halrymple Fergusson, and the family doctor, Dr. Smith 
°f Lasswade. There were six bridesmaids, of whom 
Lady Susan was one, and Lord Dalhousie was able to 
give away his daughter. The proceedings were arranged 
fa0 as spare him fatigue, and the bride and bridegroom 
left almost immediately afterwards by special train for 
Kilkerran. The tenantry and local magnates were enter¬ 
tained in the evening at the George Inn, Haddington. 
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Before the year closed news was received of the 
murderous outrage committed by Waziri tribesmen 
upon Captain Mecham 1 of the Bengal Artillery, who 
had served upon the staff of Lord Dalhousie, and the 
intelligence brought fresh sorrow to the heart of his 
former chief. This event, and the inclement season of 
the year, robbed the patient of the advantages which he 
had seemed to derive from his quiet residence at the 
castle. He was also distressed at the account he received 
of the health of Lord Panmure. What he thought as to 
the benefits of the “ home cure ” may be judged by a 
letter written to his cousin in the summer of 1860 
when he heard that he was returning from abroad. 


The waters have not given you, I fear, the relief they 
certainly have given to very many others; but it is quite possible 
their good effects may show themselves yet. Anyhow, you have 
done all that in you lay, and you are nearing home again— a 
blissful sight for a sick man, as I have cause to know. I grew 
better in town, but for the last three weeks I have had an odious 
attack, and I can hardly move or see. 

As the year 1860 wore on, Lord Dalhousie became 
more and more unequal to any effort, and began to 
complain that the duties of Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports were too heavy for him. It will be remembered 
that his first public appointment was that of Captain of 
Deal Castle. This he resigned in 1847, and Earl Clan- 
william succeeded him. On the death of the Duke of 
cllington he was appointed Lord Warden, and received 
intimation of the fact from Lord Derby in 1852. When 
is term of office in India was prolonged he tendered his 
resignation of the Wardcnship, but the Earl of Aberdeen 
sign. 1 to him Her Majesty’s pleasure that he should 
ie .am possession of it. Soon after his return to England 

i 1 See above, Jcliap. i. p. 18. 
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it- was decided to relieve the Lord Warden of most of his 
duties, as lie had already been relieved of the salary of 
£375 a year which had formerly appertained to the 
post. The position of affairs at that time was thus 
described in a letter dated the 9th of April, 1857, which 
Lord Dalhousie wrote to the Secretary to the Treasury — 


The Wardenship, as their "Lordships are no doubt aware, is an 
office of great antiquity, having existed certainly from the reign 
of the Conqueror, or, as many prefer to believe, since the more 
distant times of the Confessor. The great political importance 
and the extensive authority which once belonged to it have long 
since disappeared. Its emoluments have from time to time been 
withdrawn. Recent legislation has deprived it of its jurisdiction 
over the Cinque Ports pilots, and a Bill has lately been laid before 
Parliament which, by transferring the control of Dover harbour 
to the Lord Commissioners of the Admiralty, will strip the 
Wardenship of some more of the few rags of authority which it 
still retains. If this Bill should pass, the Lord Warden will 
preserve only his admiralty jurisdiction, with certain functions 
connected with salvage commissioners. This jurisdiction, and the 
traditional dignity of the office, together with the right to the 
honour of a salute, will constitute the whole duties, authority, 
and privileges that will be left to the Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. 


But the shreds of authority are often more trouble¬ 
some than the full measure of it. In 1857 the War 
Office asked that the “ Castle Hill Farm,” an estate of 
some 250 acres at Dover, and certain quarters in the 
castle left vacant by the death of Mr. Jenkinson, late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Dover Castle, should be placed 
at their disposal for military purposes. This led in 
turn to the abolition of various subordinate offices and 
the posts of Captains of Archcliffe Fort and Moat’s 
Bulwark, and a general reorganisation of the whole 
establishment. As usually happens, small details were 
overlooked by great departments of the State. The 
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chaplain of the debtors’ prison at Dover, which used 
to be under the jurisdiction of the Lord. Warden, 
received no notice • of the termination of his salary; 
the clerical establishment had been removed, but certain 
payments had still to be made to the garrisons of 
the Cinque Ports; and finally, on the 27th of January, 
1860, the War Office claimed the right to resume 
possession of Deal Castle on the ground that the 
building was needed for the accommodation of troops, 

“ an important object of national defence.” These and 
other matters of smaller moment connected with the 
Cinque Ports, gave rise to much troublesome correspond¬ 
ence ; and in the autumn of 1860, Lord Dalhousie’s 
life-long friend, 1 Sir George Couper, wrote to advise him 
to tender his resignation of the post. That he should 
have demurred to this advice was but one more proof 
of his devotion to duty. For his health had never 
permitted him to occupy Walmer Castle, nor had he 
ever enjoyed anything but the barren honour of being 
Lord Warden. The appointment had, however, been 
a mark of Her Majesty’s favour ; and since, when he 
once before offered to resign, he had been dissu- Jed 
by the Prime Minister from doing so, he now resolved 
to hold office so long as his health should enable him 
to discharge its duties. 

In the spring of 1860 his spirits and general health 
improved so much under the influence of home life, 
that when the summer came he was able to pay his 

1 Sir George Couper was Comptroller of the Household to H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent, and a devoted friend of the Marquis of Dalhousie, whoso 
lather he had served as A.D.C. during the Peninsular war. Indeed, Lieutenant- 
General the Earl of Dalhousie presented his own sword to Captain George 
Couper, u his A.D.C. and friend, on the field of battle of Vittoria, June 21st, 
181*3, ’ and at a later date a watch with the inscription “To his friend in arms. 
OUm menzinixse juvabit ,” which are still preserved as heirlooms by Sir George 
Couper, Bart., K.C.S.I. 
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visit to London. This unfortunately proved the 
signal for letters asking him to use his influence on. 
behalf of the writers or their friends. To a near relative 
he was obliged therefore to reply on the 24th of July 
in these terms— 


iSL 


I have no interest of any sort. The Court of Directors is 
gone. I am not a member of Lord Derby’s or of Lord Palmerston’s 
party. All the world knows that, as a public man, I am disabled 
for ever. I am no longer either formidable or valuable. 


Shortly after writing this letter it became necessary 
for him to take further advice. His doctors did not 
at once agree as to his symptoms. His legs became 
swollen, his deafness increased, and his powers of utter¬ 
ance were impaired. Dr. Bruce Jones hesitated to 
adopt the more serious view taken by Dr. Stone and 
Dr. Jackson who suspected Bright’s disease. On the 
17th of September Dr. Stone replied in ominous 
language to a letter which Lord Dalhousie had written 
him on returning to Scotland— 

“ I am gratified,’’ he said, “ to hear that the attack of giddiness 
and vomiting could be fairly ascribed by those who saw you to 
bile, for these are symptoms which often accompany complaint of 
the kidney, and the fear of their occurrence, with possibly attacks 
of faintness, made me anxious that you should not be alone with 
Lady Susan on the Continent.” 


It. was not long before the possibility proved to be 
a reality. The patient began to have attacks of faint¬ 
ness, and lay unconscious sometimes for a few minutes 
and at other times for hours. But his powers of mind 
were spared long enough to enable him to rejoice in 
the birth on the 28th of September of a granddaughter, 
who was christened Susan Georgina. 

From this time forward each fresh attack found the 
patient less able to bear it. a But his gentleness and 
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piety triumphed over all his bodily infirmities. Colonel 
\\ illiam Ramsay, known in the family as the Brigadier, 
he having held that rank at Gwalior when the con¬ 
tingent mutinied on the 14tli of June, 1857, was his 
constant companion during these trying seizures, and 
to him, as he recovered consciousness, Lord Dalhousie 
always commended the care of his daughter. “ I have 
never heard him complain once,” was the remark of 
Colonel Ramsay, while Sir James Pergusson writes: 
“His sufferings and increasing weakness were borne 
with unfailing patience and resignation. His manly 
piety and trust in religion never varied.” He treasured 
to the last a letter written on the 19th of October by 
the Duchess of Gordon — 

I am most deeply concerned to hear you are suffering so much, 
and wish I had been capable and permitted to minister to your 
comfort at this time. I know how much a word from Him, whose 
name is Love, can soothe a sufferer; and I venture to send you 
a little book which contains some passages well applied from the 
\\ ord of Life, which may be lighter to hold in a weak and weary 
hand than anything near you. I trust that dear Susan and Edith 
will not suffer from their anxiety about you, and I earnestly pray 
that the Good Physician may be your healer for time and eternity. 

The end‘came at last to the patient sufferer at 
6.30 p.m. on the evening of Thursday, the 19th of 
December, 1860, when he passed away peacefully and 
unconsciously, in the forty-ninth year of his age. The 
impression which he left upon those who know him 
is thus recorded in a letter, written on the 26th of 

August, 1903, by Admiral of the Fleet, Lord John 
Hay, G.C.B.— 

I ^ e seen many men of high and low degree in all parts of 
t le world in the course of a long life; but I have never known 
an} one who so fulfilled my idea of a great man —so truthful, so 
straightforward, so utterly incapable of meanness, so religious 
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rthout fanaticism, so generous and kind-hearted, so determined 
without obstinacy. He was a great autocrat, yet the most 
thoughtful of all that tended towards the well-being of the 
masses. 


It cannot be said that lie was felix opportunitate 
mortis. For, though British supremacy had reasserted 
itself in India, the hour had not come when a dispas¬ 
sionate judgment could be pronounced as to the causes 
of the mutiny, and praise or blame be apportioned to 
those who in recent years had administered affairs in 
our Eastern empire. Confidence in our rule was rudely 
shaken, if only for a time; a heavy strain had been put 
upon our resources and courage ; financial difficulties of 
vast magnitude still remained to be met; the fabric of 
organisation throughout the length and breadth of the 
peninsula had to be built up again almost from its 
foundations; ideas and beliefs were in the process of 
remoulding; the experience of the past dictated imperial 
precautions hitherto ignored or neglected. Such con¬ 
siderations, among others, were disturbing forces in the 
formation of public opinion at the time of Lord Dal- 
housie’s death. Private feelings no less were fruitful of 
bias and prejudice. Scarcely a family in Great Britain 
but from it the mutiny had claimed a victim, and 
fortunate were they whose hearts did not rankle with 
some painful memory of ruthlessness enacted in the 
betrayal of those most fondly loved. Death of the 
bread-winner had brought poverty to many a home; 
careers had been marred by broken health ; fortunes had 
been lost in the cataclysm which involved industry and 
enterprise. Well might the sufferers curse the cruel 
days of 1857! Nor was it matter of wonder that, so 
suffering, they should seek an outlet for their bitterness 
m fbe condemnation of those who, as they thought, were 
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answerable for the horrors of that outbreak. How 
small the discrimination shown in tracing effect to 
cause was seen in the conflict of opinion which for years 
raged round the question of the origin of the rebellion— 
a conflict which even to this day has not wholly died 
out. But whatever the difference of view on that point, 
there was unanimity in the demand for a scapegoat. 
And against, whom should that cry go up more instinc¬ 
tively than against the great Proconsul who for nearly 
eight years had swayed the destinies of a country from 
which such evils had flowed? He had annexed vast 
territories, and those ignorant of the compelling causes 
at once assumed that such annexations had engendered 
all the mischief. He had introduced drastic reforms, 
and they who once acclaimed them now saw in their 
working the birth of hatred and distrust. He had 
fostered education of the masses, and here was the out¬ 
come. Granted the beneficence of his projects, why 
waste it upon a people which had now shown what place 
gratitude held in their natures ? It mattered nothing 
that he had acted according to the dictates of duty, in 
conformity with the advice of those best fitted to advise, 
upon principles and analogy which elsewhere have proved 
sure and trustworthy guides of conduct. The mutiny 
was a sequel of his rule, and to judgments that did not 
pause for reflection, to outlooks narrowed by passion, to 
predilections and prepossessions, it was also a conse- 
sequence of that rule. There were of course many whose 
minds were not so warped, many whose knowledge of 
facts amply assured them that sooner or later the 
truth would emerge. But to stem the tide of con- 
damnation which had. set in no apologia would have 
been of any avail. No reasoned appeal for stay of 
judgment might then hope for patient hearing. The 
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years of broken health and failing powers that 
remained to Lord Dalhousie were thus embittered by 
the consciousness that to the world at large the edifice 
which his care had raised was but a crumbling ruin, and 
that the revenge of time was one that he could never 
live to see. Yet the charges so recklessly thrown out, 
and so eagerly believed, were not for long to go unchal¬ 
lenged. "With the subsidence of bitter passions, the 
Duke of Argyll’s famous article in the Edinburgh 
Review for January, 1863 , effectually swept away the 
misrepresentations of which Lord Dalhousie’s memory 
had been the mark, and one cannot fail to regret that 
the following passages from it did not appear in time 
to c ^ eer the spirits of him whose services to his country 
were so highly praised :— 

to Lord Dalhousie’s policy in the Punjab, to the men he 
chose, to the forces ho organised, to the people he conciliated, 
we owe in a very large degree the salvation of India. If it had 
been possible to carry into effect at once the policy he recom¬ 
mended in respect to the number and distribution of European 
troops in the Lower Provinces, it is not too much to say that 
there would have been no massacre of Cawnpore, and no abandon¬ 
ment of Lucknow. . . . When the records of our empire in the 
East are closed, Lord Dalhousie’s administration will be counted 
with the greatest that have gone before it; and among the 
benefactors of the Indian people no name will have a better place 
than his. 

Tliis was followed two years later by Sir Louis 
Jackson’s vindication of the Governor-General’s policy ; 
and now that the great healer has closed so many 
painful wounds, I may perhaps hope that the fresh 
sources of information from which this work has derived 
its chief value will enable his countrymen to form a 
juster appreciation of this distinguished statesman’s 
claim to their reverence and regard. 
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Of obituary notices that of The Times in its issue 
for the 21st of December, 1860, characterised his plans 
as “ admirable,” and .his administration as “ splendid,” 
but added that the history of it “ must be read by the 
light of that bloody commentary of the rebellion which 
succeeded it.” The writer of the article admitted that 
in “ the wail of massacre ” it was not easy to fix his 
place in history, and strangely selected as the most 
prominent feature of his character “his desire to carry 
public opinion with him.” Yet this was the man who 
remained dumb before his critics, gave directions that 
his private papers should be kept sealed beyond the 
close of the century in which he laboured, and in the 
time of his strength and his controversies with Napier 
forbade his friends to undertake his defence in the 
columns of the public press. The same feeling which 
imposed reserve upon journalists manifested itself in 
the Houses of Parliament. The public services of the 
Governor-General were forgotten in the perilous crisis 
through which India had passed, and from which she had 
not wholly emerged. In opening the session on the 5th 
of February, 1861, the Queen had spoken of “ the state 
of her Indian territories as progressively improving,” 
and hacj expressed the hope “ that their financial con¬ 
dition will gradually partake of the general amendment.” 
But no one who took part in the debate upon the 
address dared to eulogise the administration of him 
who had so lately passed away. Indeed, when on the 
8th of February the Government were questioned 
about the extravagance of the grant made by them to 
the Mysore family, the Secretary of State did not 
hesitate to characterise the views of Lord Dalhousie on 
that subject as “ impolitic, harsh, and unjust ” ; and 
many months elapsed before a reaction set in against 
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asperity of such expressions, and the voice of truth 
and reason triumphed over calumny and exaggeration. 

Three commanding figures stand out in the annals 
of Indian history. The first of these, Warren Hastings, 
created the British administration of Bengal, and, having 
secured the safety of that foothold for the territorial 
expansion of the Company, taught his successors to 
build up empire in India. His penetrating judgment 
assured him that “ nothing but attention, protection, 
and forbearance ” would be needed to maintain “ the 
solid fabric of the British power in the East.” The 
second, the Marquis of Wellesley, conceived and created 
the political system by which the Native sovereignties 
lying outside British India were included in one 
empire of India under the control of the paramount 
po<ver. Lord Dalhousie brought into harmony the 
work of his two great predecessors. He consolidated 
the scattered territories under the Company’s direct 
rule, carrying the British frontier across the Indus 
and the Irrawaddy, and enlarged the sphere of foreign 
interests by throwing the aegis of British protec¬ 
tion over Baluchistan, and entering into an alliance 
with Afghanistan. He removed formidable obstacles 
to the moral and material development of a con¬ 
tinent, linking together British provinces by annexa¬ 
tion of states, sweeping away phantom royalties, and 
connecting all portions of the empire by railways 
a nd telegraphs. He gave to the administrative system 
the shape which it still preserves, centralising imperial 
control over postal and other communications, but per¬ 
mitting freedom to the local administrations in other 
directions. By him were laid the foundations of the 
legislative assemblies and the departments of education. 
His reforming hand was checked in military affairs, but 
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after tlie mutiny statesmen adopted the staft corps, 
and otlier measures which his foresight had emphatic¬ 
ally declared to- be necessary. Whether he would 
have suppressed the rebellion at the outset, or even 
have averted it, must remain a matter of opinion. But 
history records the fact that while the cause of civilisa¬ 
tion triumphed, the victory was won by the weapons 
placed in Lord Canning’s hands by his predecessor. The 
influence of Lord Dalhousie’s administration is felt to 
the present day in his works, while his simple piety, 
fearless devotion to duty, and silent endurance of 
obloquy and misrepresentation still inspire the public 
services 1 over which he presided, and for whose honour 
and reputation he was as jealous as he was for the 
traditions and lustre of the family of Ramsay. 

His mortal remains lie under no stately dome of a 
national cathedral, nor in the precincts of any cemetery 
dedicated by a grateful country as the last resting-place 
of those who have consecrated their lives to its service. 
No pomp attended his funeral. On the 26th of December 
a few friends and relatives assembled in the dining-room 
of Dalhousie Castle to hear the solemn words of the 
Burial Service read by Dr. Cook of Haddington and Mr. 
Muir of Cockpen. Then, through storms of snow so 
violent that railway communication with Edinburgh was 
interrupted by them, the small party drove to the old 
churchyard of Cockpen, amongst them being the Lord 
Justice-General, Lord Mark Kerr, Viscount Melville, the 
Earl of Dalkeith, Lord Edward Hay, and Dean Ramsay. 
The pall-bearers were General James Ramsay, Colonel 


1 On the 30th of December, 1854, Lord Dalhousie WTote to a member of the 
Bengal Civil Service as follows: “ Whatever I may have really accomplished in 
India has been effected by the never-failing and most able assistance of the 
services with which I have had the good fortune to be connected for now many 
years.” 
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^ ‘ illiam Maule Ramsay, Colonel J. Ramsay, the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, Sir James Fergusson, Major Hay, Captain 
t °ung, and Mr. Caddell. The tenants on the estate 
carried the coffin to its resting-place in the family 
vault, and reverently laid it by the side of that of the 
Marchioness of Dalhousie. The vault is now sealed up, 
the churchyard is no longer used, ivy covers and supports 
the crumbling walls of the old church, and rank vegeta¬ 
tion has grown up within the enclosure. But amid 
these scenes of ruin and decay two monuments tell in 
simple language the story of two noble lives. A cross 
erected by Lady Susan Ramsay briefly records the fact 
tnat her mother died at sea on the 3rd of May, 1853, 
a ged thirty-six years, adding the beatitude— 

Blessed are tlie pure in heart, 

For they shall see God, 

while to her father’s memory the same loving and dis¬ 
criminating daughter erected a granite obelisk, recording 
simply the date of his birth, April the 22nd, 1812, and 
that of his death, December the 19th, 1860, with the 
inscription full of sure confidence and faith— 

They rest from their labours, 

And their works do follow them. 
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Afridi tribes : operations . 

269 

c. 

Acts passed in India, 1848-49 . 

17 


c. 

Satara: annexation .... 

90, 331, 349 


c. 

Post Office : Commission . 

151 


_ c. 

Steam communication 

372 


c. 

Public works. 

622 


L. 

Steam communication 

1 


L. 

Irrigation : Punjab canals 

188 

1852 

L. 

State jewels: Lahore 

189 

a. 

Satara : revenue .... 

60 


c. 

Punjab: operations .... 

71 


c. 

Acts passed, 1850 .... 

338 


c. 

Burma: hostilities .... 

C. 1490 


L. 

Charter. 

88 


L. 

Sind : Khairpur fraud 

102 


L. 

Territories acquired since 1834 

no 

1852-53 


Railways : experimental lines . 

110 

C. 

Sind : Mir Ali Murad 

73 


c. 

Postal communication 

87 


c. 

Irrigation: Godavery 

341 

I 

c. 

Indian territories: reports of Select 

426, 479, 566, 



Committee 

692, 768, 897 


c. 

Burma : hostilities .... 

C. 1608 

' 

L, 

Bill for addition to European troops 

288 



in Company’s service 



L. 

Indian territories : reports of Select 

8, 20, 20 II. 



Committee 

20 III. 


421 
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Year. 

House of 
Commons 
or of Lords. 

Subject. 

Number of 
Paper. 

1852-53 

L. 

Sind : Khairpur frauds 

169 


L. 

Ganges canal ..... 

287, 302 



Railways: system .... 

326 

1854 

c. 

Public works ..... 

21, 413 


c. 

Sir Charles Napier’s resignation 

80 


c. 

Baghat: chiefsliip .... 

188 


c. 

Public works: Commission 

213 


c. 

Education : Despatch 

393 


c. 

Nagpur : Raja of Berar . 

416 


c. 

Cession of Berars .... 

418 


c. 

Postage to England .... 
Punjab: administration . 

497 


c. 

O. 5 

1854-55 

c. 

Carnatic debt . 

226 


c. 

Telegraphs. 

243 


c. 

Stock : conversion of 5 per cents 

279, 280 


c. 

Jliansi: annexation 

431 


c. 

Karauli: annexation 

455 

1856 

c. 

Nagpur: annexation 

Oudh . 

82 

c. 

102 


c. 

Annexations since Punjab war 

133 


c. 

Lord Dalhousic : Minute dated 28th 

245 



February, 1856 



c. 

Pension to Lord Dalhousic 

284 


c. 

Oudh . 

C. 2086 * 

1857 

c. 

Oudh. 

12, 140 


c. 

c. 

Army . 

Hindustan Tibet road 

42 

79 

Session II 

^c. 

Railways, canals, roads . 

120 


c. 

Revenues and expenditure 

185 


c. 

Europoan troops .... 

Army : Napier’s reports . 

194 


c. 

219, 247 


c. 

Persia : War and Peace . 

C. 2217, C. 2218 


c. 

Indian mutiny .... 

C. 2252, C. 2277 


L. 

Army, Native ..... 

209 

1867-58 

0. 

Mutiny. 

26 


c. 

Army : Lord Dalhousic’s despatches 

70 


c. 

Education : measures to carry out 




out despatch of 1854 . 

72 


c. 

Annexations ..... 

201, V. 


c. 

Oudh . . 

102, 125, 289 


L. 

Oudh . . ' . 

104 

1859 

c. 

Oudh ...... 

110, 237 


c. 

Punjab : administration . 

212 


c. 

Report on mutiny in Punjab . 

238 

Session 11 

c. 

Army, from 1800 to 1858. 

88 


c. 

Oudh : dissents . 

225 


a 

.Royal troops in India from May 1st, 




1847 

50 

1660 

c. 

Carnatic Nawab .... 

219 

1861 

c. 

Army in April 1857 

361 

c. 

Mysore. 

44 

1867 

c. 

Oudh papers. 

426 

c. 

European and Native troops . 

500 

1872 

c. 

Wahabces : measure; jgainst, in 1852 

161 

1873 

^ C. 

Gauge of railways .... 

122 
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tfchistau (Kelat)— 

Lapse, exemption from rule of, ii. 157 
Subsidy to, by British Government, 
doubled, ii. 103-104 • 

Treaty with— 

Effect of, i. 123, 389 ; ii. 71, 102- 
103, 366, 417 

Negotiations by Major J. Jacob 
with Nazir Khan, ii. 102 
Provisions of, ii. 102-103 
Banda, i. 144 

Bandelkhand States— 

Administration of (1848), i. 110 
Cession °f (1802), ii. i 64| 165 
Pandula, i. 438-439 
an galore, Dalhousie’s visit to, ii. 66 
^anganapali, restoration of, to native 
n rul ©> t 135 
^angashis, i. 318, 388 

Bar«L 8 ’.^ j0r ’ 1 433 ; il 18 

BareilhTp 1 ^ dar Sllltan Mahomed, ii. 79 

BanSabl' 086 ’ 1 - 399 

Lalhousie’s tour iu, i. 350 

Baro?]f at n 0n i by ’ acrea S e under, i. 281 
T> oda ; Gaekwar of, i. 287 
Parrackpore— 

Lalhousie s speech at, on outbreak of 
war, i. 142 

Bn^ Cla i auties at > 1 135-136 
Ca P‘ain, ii’. 21 

Bashahr R a,hoi ' sic ’ 8 at - i- 338-339 
£f Uullr > Raja of, i. 372-373 
jffcsoin, ^Pture of, i. 429 
Basaein river, ii. 13, 14 

a on ; Gecil, letters from, cited, i. 382 
ii. 401-402 ; Member of Postal 
Commission for Bengal, ii. 205 ; 
208 VR ° f * ° u et i uca tion scheme, ii. 

Ponares— 

^oPege at. i. 364 
-Ualhousie’s visit to, i. 138 

loyalty proved at, ii. 274 

Pritish conquest of, ii. 2 
urnaeae claims to territory of, i, 413 

'mrincno War, post* for, 'llllod from, 

1. 425 

Pftlhausfc’s administration of, i. 130- 
Government of_ 

Governor-General, by (1773), ii. 225 
Governor-General of Lidia, by, i. 
112 ; ii. 228 

Lieutenant - Governor, by — objec¬ 
tions raised, ii. 246-249 ; consent 
of Court of Directors obtained, 
n. 249; appointment of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor by Charter Act, 
u. 250 


Bengal— 

Halliday appointed as Lieutenant- 
Governor of, ii. 234, 251 
Inspector of Prisons for, ii. 209 
Litigation in, ii. 17 
Maddock Deputy-Governor of, i. 130 
Military Board of, i. 123 ; abolition 
of, ii. 264-269 
Municipal law for, ii. 242 
Patronage iu, ii. 248-250 
Pegu, laud connection with, ii. 15 ■ 
Queen’s officers iu, number of, ii. 262 
Santal rebellion, Dalhousie’s acquittal 
of government regarding, ii. 61-62, 
64 

Volunteers, i. 425-426 
Bengal , ii. 32 
Benson, Captain, i. 146 
Benson, Colonel, i. 247 
Bentinck, Lord George, L 84 
Bentinck, Lord William, relations of, 
with Ranjit Sing, i. 145-146 ; an¬ 
nexation of Cachar by, ii. 133; 
otherwise mentioned, ii. 170, 273 
Bentley, Richard, i. 125 
Berar Treaty— 

Circumstances leading to, ii. 122-125 
Conclusion of, ii. 131 
Draft of, regarding contingent, placed 
before the Nizam, ii. 128-130 
Provisions of, ii. 131 
Bethune, J. E. Drinkwater, legislative 
member of Council, i. 114 ; Female 
School (Hindu) founded by, i. 295- 
296 ; Dalhousie’s contributions to¬ 
wards maintenance of school, i. 382 
and note ; views on religious toler¬ 
ance, i. 298; opposes the 44 Black 
Acts,” i. 299; friction in Council 
caused by, i. 300 ; death of, i. 382 
Bhai Maharaj, i. 170, 176 ; emissaries of, 
arrested by John Lawrence, i. 277 
Bhai Nidhan Sing, L 242, 278 
Bhutan iL 105 
Bikanir, ii. 211 

Bimber, ex-Maharaja of, i. 152 
Birch, Colonel, ii. 380 
Black Mountain tribes, i. 388 
Blair, Maria (Mrs. Walter Elliot), i. 99 
Board of Control, m uivh r India 
Board of Trade, work of, i. 79, 84-86 ; 

reminiscences of, ii. 395 
Bogle, Colonel, i. 415, 123 ; ii. 7 
Bokhara, resources of, ii. 73, 74 
Bombay, buildings of, compared with 
thoso of Calcutta, i. 287 
Bombay Presidency— 

Arthur, Sir George, Governor of, i. 
68 

Dalhousie’s visit to (1850), i. 2S6 
Engineering colleges in, ii. 190 
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Bombay Presidency— 

Governorship of— 

Dalbousie’s views as to appoint¬ 
ments to, i. 287-288 
Hogg’s letter regarding appointment, 
to, i. 306-307 

Legislation of, ii. 227, 228, 231 
Maudavi annexed to, i. 133-134 
Military Board in, ii. 262 
Patronage in, iL 250 
Prison reform in, i. 362 ; Inspector 
of Prisons, ii. 209 

Public works in, reorganisation of, 
ii. 188-190 

Stamps Bill for, ii. 242 
Telegraph at, ii. 191-193 
Bowie, Captain, escape of, from Pesha¬ 
war, i. 178 ; report of, on envoys 
from King of Ava, ii. 27-28 ; com¬ 
panion of Lady Dalhousie on journey 
to England, ii. 44, 47 
Boyle, Major, i. 294 ; ii. 202 
Bozdars, i. 388 

Brahmans as political agents, i. 266 
Bribery attempted, i. 52-53 
Bridport, Lord, ii. 353 
Brodie, Sir Benjamin, ii. 400 
Broome, Captain, ii. 192 
Brougham, Lord, i. 49, 73, 78 
Broughton, Lord, on annexation of 
Punjab, i. 247, 251 ; resignation of, 
i. 386 ; Dalhousie’s letters to, ii. 
127, 294 

Broun, Christian, see Dalhousie, Countess 
of 

Brown, Mr. (commissioner), i. 126 ; ii. 
62 

Bruce, Lord, i. 55 
Bryce, David, ii. 406 
Buccleuch, Duke of, the Queen the guest 
of, i. 63 ; lends Dalhousie his uni¬ 
form, i. 68 ; otherwise mentioned, 

i. 20, 82, 96 

Buccleuch, Duchess of, i. 30, 58 
Buddi Pind, i. 353 
Bugtis, i. 388 
Burma— 

Cavalry unwilling to remain in (1855), 

ii. 350 

Dalhousie’s visit to (1850), i. 294 ; 

(1853), ii. 6, 16 ; (1855), ii. 6 
Five courses open to the British in 
regard to, i. 432 
King of, see Ava 
Labour from, ii. 15 
“Lapse,” exempt from rule of, ii. 157 
Outrageous behaviour of authorities 
of, i. 412-418 
Pegu, see that title 

Pbayre, Major, appointment of, as first 
Chief Commissioner of, ii. 7 


Burma — 

War with (1852-1853)— 

Clasp for, ii. 294 
Command of, i. 422 
Conclusion of, ii. 39 
Equipment for, i. 423 
Treaty to conclude, desired by East 
India Company, i. 436-437, 440 ; 
Dalhousie’s view as to, i. 440-441 ; 
treaty not obtainable, ii. 4 , 6 , 25, 
37, 105, 397 
Troops for, i. 425 

Women of, freedom of, i. 295 
Burney, Colonel, insults endured by, in 
Burma, i. 414; dealings of, with 
Bengal Volunteers, i. 425, 427 
Butler, Dr., i. 13-15 
Buxar, battle of, ii. 274, 302, 303 

Cachar, North, annexation of, ii. 132- 
133 

Caddell, Mr., ii. 419 
Calcutta— 

Ava, envoys from, arrive at, • ii. 
26-27 

Buildings of, compared with those of 
Bombay, i. 287 

Dalhousie Institute at, ii. 399 

Dalhousie’s absence from, effect of, i. 
301 ; his arrival at (1848), i. 100- 
101 ; his return to, from first grand 
tour, i. 295 

Fort William College abolished, ii. 
253, 254 

Oudh, King of, arrives in, ii. 358 

Pegu, ready communication with, ii. 

15 

Raniganj, opening of railway to, ii. 
53-54 

Supreme Government at, authority of 
Lieutenant - Governor of Bengal 
weakened by, ii. 247 

Telegraph at, ii. 191-103 
Calicut, ii. 54 
Cameron, Mr., i. 114 
Campbell, Colonel, i. 181 
Campbell, Dr., i. 378-379 
Campbell, General, at Itamnagar, i. 190; 
good behaviour of troops of, at 
Chilian walla, i. 208 
Campbell, Sir Archibald, i. 295 
Campbell, Sir Colin, at Gujarat, i. 220- 
221 ; in Kohat expedition, i. 317 ; 
frontier defence plans of, i. 362, 
395; operations against Mohmands, 
i. 394-395 ; rebuked by Dalhousie 
for an objection on political grounds, 
i. 396 : otnerwise mentioned, i. 351, 
358, 359 

Campbell, Sir Edward, appointment of, 
as Dalhonsie’s aide-de-camp, i. 384 ; 
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sketches by, i. 397 ; accompanies 
Dalhousio to Rangoon, i. 433 
Campbell, Sir John, i. 35 
Canada— 

Debra Dim scenery contrasted with, 
i. 397 

Ramsay family, brauch of, settled in, 
i. 2 

Canada Wheat Bill (1843), i. 70 
Canning, Lady, i. 58 
Canning, Lord, on Edwardes, i. 161 ; 
succeeds Dalhousie, i. 58 ; ii. 68 ; 
decision regarding Baghat, ii. 170, 
171 ; use of telegraph during 
Mutiny by, ii. 191 ; on remarriage 
ot Hindu widows, ii. 244 ; on the 
eulistmeut order, ii. 372; Dal¬ 
housie’s preparations for, ii. 68, 
383, 385 ; arrival of, in Calcutta, 
ll - 387 ; otherwise mentioned, ii. 
104, 131, 197, 241, 285, 402 
fanning, George, cited, ii. 274 
Canova, Kuniedan, i. 176 
Cape of Good Hope, ii. 223 
wvdoc, ii. 391 
Cardigan, Earl of, i. 53 
^aniac, Sir J., ii. 159-160 
arnatic, Nawab of the, visits Dalhousie 
at Madras, i. 99 ; Dalhousie’s policy 
regarding, ii. 134, 140-142 
Came, Mr., i. 392-393 
Barrington, Lord, i. 67 
C^u held, General, ii. 136 
•''Utley, Colonel (eugiueer of Gauges 
Canal), honours asked for, ii. 203- 
204 ; otherwise mentioned, ii. 362, 
398 

Cawnp ore< Dalhousie’s visit to (1848), 
n c 138; (Jau. 1852), i. 402 
wvnporc, cited, ii. 201 
Ceylou — 

Dalhousie at Colombo, i. 291 
Dalhousie, Lady, goes to, i. 404 
Doab, i. 350 

naliners, Dr., Dalhousio’s difference 
n . w ith, i. 43-48 

Chamberlain, Major Neville, on Sikh 
surrenders, i. 225 ; on contentment 
hi Hazara, i. 357 ; nomination of, 
to Punjab Irregular force, ii. 290 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i 359 
Champion, i. 415 
Charter Act, new (18B3), ii. BO 
'•hattar Sing, honours conferred on, i. 
lol ; George Lawrence’s success 
against, i 170 , 175; has Canova 
«hot, i. 176; summons his sons, i. 
176-177 ; takes Peshawar, i. 178; 
joins Slier Sing, i. 187, 218 ; goes 
to Peshawar, i, 198 : advances on 
Attoek, i. 202 ; surrenders, i. 225 ; 


allowance to, i. 265; arrest and 
deportation of, 266-267 ; Dal¬ 
housie’s visit to, i. 280 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 174, 235 
Cheape, General Sir John, i. 183 ; ii. 13, 
19 

Chenab River — 

Dalhousie’s voyage down (Jan. 1850), 
i. 284 

Fords of, guarded by Whish, i. 218 
Names of, i. 284 
Ramnagar, battle of, i. 190-191 
Rebels drowned in, i. 176 
Rising of, effect of, on Multan fort, 
i. 167 

Sadulapur affair, i. 189, 195-197 
Chernmau Perumal, ii. 57 
Children, darbar of, i. 292-293 
Chilianwalla, battle of, i. 206-208 
British opinion on, ii. 278 
Dalhousie’s opinion of, i. 188, 206- 
207, 210 

Effects of, alleged by Gough’s de¬ 
fenders, i. 1S9 

Obelisk to memory of those fallen in, 
i. 360 

Sikh opinion of, i. 210-211 
China— 

East India Company’s trade with, ii. 
226 

Troops despatched to, from India, i. 
132-133 
Chinese— 

Immigration of, to Singapore, i. 292 
Lunatics, i. 294 
Chini, i. 339-311, 405 ; ii. 22 
Chittagong, i. 413 ; ii. 17 
Cfwwret) description of, ii. 35 note 
Chunar, i. 138, 263 ; ii. 280 
Cinque Ports— 

Dalhousie Lord Warden of, ii. 408-410 
Wellington Lord Warden of, i. 07 
Clanricarde, Lady, i. 61 
Clanwilliatn, Earl of, ii. 408 
Clarendon, Lord, i. 73, 306*307 

Clerk, Sir George, Vice-President of 
Board of Trade, i. 77 ; Governor of 
Bombay, i. 91 ; reports on Ali 
Murad, i. 289; opposed to annexa¬ 
tion of Satara, ii. 161 
Clerk, George Russell, for Governorship 
of Bombay, i. 306-307 
Clive, Lord, ii. 303, 304, 353 
Coalition Government, L 87 
Coalstoun, i. 5-6, 52 
Coal-whippers’ Bill (1843), i. 71 
Cobden, Richard, i. 80, 87 
Cockburn, A. E., on annexation of Pun¬ 
jab, i. 247 

Cockpen, Dalhousic’s funeral at, ii. 
418 
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Colombo, i 291 

Colville, Sir James, ii. 244, 3SG 
Communications by river and land, 
development of. ii. 14-16 
Conolly, Mr., ii. 54, 57 
Convicts, branding of, abblished, i. 296 ; 
ii. 210 

Cook, Dr., i. 44-46 
Cook, Dr., ii., 418 
Coonoor, ii. 55 
Coote, Colonel, i. 429 
Corn Laws, i. 79-84 
Cornwallis, Lord, ii. 122, 124, 305 
Cortlandt, General von, i. 160-164, 282 
Cortlandt, Mrs., i. 175 
Costley, Colonel, cited, ii. 288 
Cottah Kitchenna Chetty, ii. 242 
Cotton, Colonel, i. 395 ; ii. 289 
Cotton, Sir Willoughby, i. 287 
Couper, Sir George, Dalhousie’s letter 
to, on over-sensitiveness, i. 119; 
Earl of Dalhousie’s gift of his sword 
to, ii. 410 note ; otherwise men¬ 
tioned, i. 57 ; ii. 410 
Couper, Sir George E. W., Dalhousie’s 
appointment of, i. 258 
Courtenay, Mr., assists Dalhousie at 
Board of Trade, i. 69 ; Dalhousie’s 
midnight note to, i. 116 note 6 ; 
Water field’s letter to, ii. 137 
Courtney, —, ii. 205 
Cox, Captain, i. 413 
Crimean War— 

Dalhousie’s warning during, ii. 352 
Effect of, in India, ii. 49, 51 
Cromwell, Oliver, ii. 407 
Cubbon, General, ii. 66 
Cubbon, Mark, ii. 387, 390, 397 
Cureton, Brigadier-General, i. 139, 189- 
191 

Cureton, Colonel, i. 272 
Currie, Sir Frederick, resident at Lahore, 
i. 113, 153; on Multan affair, i. 
122 ; despatches Sher Sing, i. 164 ; 
despatches Whish, i. 166, 168; 
urges immediate action, i. 167 ; 
throws responsibility on Napier, i. 
172 ; instructed to co-operate with 
Gough, i. 187 ; Sher Sing’s letter 
to, i. 192 ; mistakes of, i. 211 ; on 
religious tolerance, i. 298 ; relations 
with Bethune, i. 300 ; despatch on 
Sikkim affair, i. 380; policy in 
Burma, i. 433 ; nomination of, to 
Court of Directors, ii. 256 
Curzon, Lord, ii. 131 
Cust, Dr. Needham, quoted, i. 129 
Customs Bill (1846), i. 86 

Dacca, i. 426 ; ii. 15 

Dalhousie, 9tli Earl of (father), offices 



filled by, i. 3 ; Govemor-in-Chief in 
North America, i. 6 ; in Cauada, 
i. 16 ; illness of, i 20 ; distressing 
condition of, i. 31; death of, i. 40 ; 
gift of his sword to Sir G. Couper 
by, ii. 410 note 

Dalhousie, Christian,Countess of (mother), 
characteristics of, i. 5 ; influence of, 
i. 32 ; death of, i. 42 

Dalhousie, James Andrew Ramsay, Mar¬ 
quis of — 

Career , birth i. 1 ; goes to Halifax, 
N.S., i. 6 ; at school in Quebec, i. 7; 
begins his diary, i. 8 ; enters Har¬ 
row, i. 13; at Oxford, i. 17-18, 21, 

24- 25 ; Commission in Royal Scot¬ 
tish Archers, i. 18 ; becomes Lord 
Ramsay, i. 23 ; travels in Italy, i. 

25- 29 ; presented at Court, i. 29 ; 
enters Royal Midlothian Yeomanry, 
i. 29 ; contests Edinburgh (1835), 
i. 33-34 ; initiated as Mason, i. 35 ; 
marriage (1836), i. 37 ; birth of first, 
daughter (1837), i. 38; contests 
East Lothian County, i. 38-39 ; 
enters Parliament (1837), i. 39 ; 
succeeds to Earldom, i. 41 ; takes 
M.A. at Oxford, i. 41 ; birth of 
second daughter (1839), i. 42 ; 
secession from General Assembly 
of Church of Scotland, i. 43-47 ; 
Captain of Deal Castle (1843), i.’ 
66; Vice-President of P>oard of 
Trade and member of Privy Council, 

i. 68 ; enters Peel’s Cabinet, i. 76, 
83 ; President of Board of Trade 
(1845), i. 76-77; Colonel of K.O.L.I. 
regiment of militia, i. 76 ; Elder 
Brother of Trinity House, i. 76 ; 
Clerk Register of Scotland, i. 76, 
83 ; Governor-General of India, i. 
94 ; Order of the Thistle conferred 
on (1848), i. 140 ; receives a Mav- 
quisate (1819), i. 230 ; first grand 
tour, i. 270 et seq. ; second grand 
tour, i. 342-375 ; nominated Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, i. 445 ; 

ii. 408 ; agrees to prolong his admin¬ 
istration, i. 409 ; extension, i. 408- 
409; tour through Pegu as Governor- 
General, ii 6, 16-17 ; death of his 
wife (1853), ii. 45-46 ; second visit 
to Burma in the Zenobia (Dee. 
1853), ii. 18-22 ; ceremony at 
Meaday, ii. 19 ; arrival of hi* 
daughter (Lady Susan) in Calcutta 
(1854), ii 52 ; serious illness (Jan. 
1855), ii 52, 209 ; last visit to 
Rangoon (Nov. 1855), ii 22-23 ; 
treaty with Afghanistan (1855), ii. 
98*102 ; treaty with Baluchistan, 
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^ 02-104 ; annexation of Satara, 

ii. 158, 162 ; annexation of Jaitpur 
and Jhansi, ii. 163*166 ; Sainbalpur, 
ii. 167-169 ; Bagliat, ii. 169-170 ; 
Udaipur, ii. 170-171 ; Karauli, ii. 
171-173 ; annexation of Nagpur, ii. 
176-179 ; institutes Public Works 
Department, ii. 184 ; develops rail¬ 
way system, ii. 191, 195 et seq. ; 
scheme for telegraphic communica¬ 
tion, ii. 191 ; irrigation works, ii. 
191, 202-204 ; improvement in the 
postal system, ii. 204-206 ; services 
to education, ii. 206 et seq .; financial 
reforms, ii. 212-214; creation of 
Forest and Survey Departments, ii. 
214 ; system of Annual Reports, ii. 
215-217 ; military jeforms, ii. 257 et 
seq .; departure from India, ii. 389 ; 
birth of granddaughter, ii. 411 : 
de ath, ii. 412 
Characteristics— 

Appearance, i. 114-115 
^ l ^acter-judging, faculty of, i. 

Consideratencss, i. 117, 118, 271- 
272 


Courage, i. 115, 128-129, 140 
Courtesy, i. 118, 122 
Discretion, i. 59 

Duty, devotion to, i. 116, 126 ; ii. 
41-42, 289 

Energy, i. U7 
Handwriting, i. 115 
Humour, sense of, i. 126 
Imagination, i. 122-124 ; ii. 105 
Industry, i. 77, 116-118 ; ii. 12 , 16- 
18 

Masterfulness, i. 266 
Modesty, i. 118 
Organisation, powers of, ii. 39 
“Over-sensitiveuess,” i. 119-120 
Religious sentiment, i. 126 
Reserve, i. 125 

Solf-confidence, i. 117, 174, 268 
Toleration, i. 360 
Will-power, L 77, 117 
Criticisms of, i. 116-126 ; ii. 141, 144, 
156, 162, 238, 347, 414, 416 
Ill-health of, l. 136, 251 ; ii. 22, 41, 
&2, 65, 209, 344-345, 391, 400. 
408, 411-412 

Dalhousie, Marchioness of (wife), first 
mention of, in diary, i. 30; ill- 
health of, i. 42, 57-58, 72, 76; 
appointment of, as Lady of the Bed¬ 
chamber, i. 57-58 ; sot ial duties in 
India, i. 135-136 ; joined at Simla 
by Dalhousie, i. 248 ; on tour with 
her husband, i. 272 ; inspects 
jewels, i. 277 ; visited by Chinese 


<Sl. 

children at Singapore, i. 292 ; visits 
Bethuno’s Hiudu Femalo School, i. 

295-296 ; goes to Mussoorie, i. 296 : 
improved health of, i. 340-341 ; 
hardships of second tour felt by, i. 

34G ; visits Khaibar Pass, i. 351 ; 
at reception of Gulab Sing, i. 367 ; 
serious ill-health of, i. 384, 403- 
404 ; ii. 43 ; voyage to Cejdon, ii. 

42-43 ; returns to Calcutta, ii. 43 ; 
arrangements for journey to England 
and departure, ii. 43-44 ; death of, 
on board ship, i. 9 ; ii. 45 ; an 
appreciation of, ii. 47-49 ; inscrip¬ 
tion on tomb of, ii. 419 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 138, 301, 369 
Dalhousie Castle, age of, i. 1 ; siege of 
(1400), i. 2; Queen’s visit to, i. 64; 
alterations in, ii. 406 
Dalhousie, Port of, ii. 14, 23 
Dalkeith, Earl of, ii. 418 
Daly, Captain, i. 260 
Dara Bakht, ii. 134 

Darbar, meanings of terra, i. 146 
note 

Darbars. value of, lost in modem hurry, 

i. 372 

Darjiling, i. 37S-379 

Dawaris, i. 388 

Dawson, Captain, i. 260 

Dayal, Raja Sahib, i. 351 

Deal Castle, Dalhousie as Captain of, i. 

66-67 

Decentralisation, ii. 384 
Debra, tea cultivation at, i. 398 
Debra Dun, i. 397 ; ii. 22 
Dekkan, Chiefships of, secure from lapse, 

ii. 157 
Delhi— 

Afghan conquest of, i. 144 
College, i. 361 
King of, i. 138 ; ii. 134 
Kings of, salutes to, ii. 230 
Magazine at, establishment of, de¬ 
sired bv Napier, i. 319 
Mutiny at, ii. 139 

Sikhs, attitude towards (seventeenth 
century), i. 144 
Dern Ghazi Khan, i. 284, 321 
Dera Ismail Khan, ii. 79 
Derby, Lord, on East India Company, i. 

105; ii. 226; takes office (1852), 
i. 387 ; resignation of (1852), ii. 

222 ; requests Dalhousie to prolong 
his administration, i. 408 ; cited on 
loyalty of the native troops, ii. 223, 

272-278 ; on Persian policy, ii. 

376-377 : otherwise mentioned, i. 

402, 445 ; ii. 220, 221 
Dharamsala, mishap at. i. 848-349 
Dhulip Sing, Maharaja, recognition of, as 
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King of Lahore, i. 147 ; terms of 
annexation ratified by, i. 234, 242- 
243, 245 ; responsibility of, i. 241 ; 
education of, i. 268-269 ; welcomes 
Dalhousie, i. 278 ; elephant presented 
by, i. 349 ; life of, at Fatcgarh, i. 400- 
401; desire of, to adopt Christianity, 
i. 400-402 ; Hobhouse’s proposal 
regarding, ii. 134 and note 1 
Diary-Keeping, i. 8-9 
Dickey, Colonel, ii. 269 
Dina Nath, Raja, negotiations with, i. 
154, 171 ; goes to Multan, i. 166 ; 
terms ratified by, i. 234, 242, 245- 
246 ; Dalhousie’s description of, i. 
278 

Dinapur, i. 319 
Display, policy of, i. 279 
Disraeli, B., i. 74 ; ii. 222 
Dodson, John, cited, i. 247 
Don, Lieutenant, i. 137 
Donabew, i. 13 
Doran, Lieutenant, i. 429 
D’Orgoni, General, ii. 30-33 
Dorin, Mr., ii. 32, 97 
Dost Mahomed, Amir, hesitates to join 
Sikhs, i. 175; letter to Captain 
Abbott, i. 202, 213 ; ii. 79 ; 

Abbott’s invitation of assistance 
from, i. 214 ; Gilbert’s expulsion of, 

i. 226 ; visit to Peshawar and its 
object, ii. 79 ; correspondence with 
Taylor, ii. 79-80 ; negotiations 
with, ii. 89-97 ; demands of, ii. 90- 
91 ; representative of, appointed, 

ii. 99 ; designs of foreign conquest 
entertained by, ii. 374-375 

Douglas, Sir William, i. 2 
D’Oyley, Captain, i. 433 ; ii. 14 
DufFf Mr., ii. 399 

Dum Dum, proposal for removal of 
invalid troops to, ii. 280 
Dundas, i. 219-220 
Dunfermline, Lord, i. 34, 54 
Dungarpur, Rajputaua, ii. 211 
Duranis, i. 213, 222 
Dutch East India Company, ii. 223 

Earthquakes, i f 348 

East India Company, see under India 

Edinburgh — 

Dalhousie’s candidature in (1835), i. 
33-35 ; his residence in (1856-1857), 
ii. 399-400 

Queen's visit to (1842), i. 63 
^ Wellington statue in, i. 51-52 
Ed mo n stone, Charles, Dalhousie’s friend¬ 
ship with, i. 19, 24, 29, 38 
Edwardes, Mr., ii. 34 
Kdwardes, Herbert, on Multan affair, i. 
122; military measures of, i. 157, 


160-165 ; successes of, i. 157, 163- 
165, 168 ; negotiations with Mul- 
raj, i. 162, 214 ; injures right hand, 
i. 165 ; views of, regarding Shel¬ 
ving, i. 170 ; retires to Suraj 
Khaud. i. 172 ; levies raised by, i. 
260 ; desired as counsel by Mulraj, 
i. 264 ; negotiations with Amir of 
Kabul, ii. 72, 89-91, 93-95 ; views 
of, on the Amir, ii. 82; services 
regarding treaty unrecognised, ii. 
101 ; Canning’s appreciation of, i. 
161 ; relations of, with Dalhousie, 

i. 117 ; Dalhousie’s estimate of, 

ii. 98 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 
148, 213, 217, 259, 359, 374; 
ii. 5 

Edwards, Mr., ii. 169 
Elephant creepers, i. 398 
Elgin, Lord, Dalhousie’s friendship with, 
i. 18 ; ratification by, of commercial 
treaty for cession of Pegu, ii. 6, 38 
Ellenborougli, Lord, Wellington’s esti¬ 
mate of, i. 61 ; indignation against, 
i. 71 ; recall of, i. 74 ; in first Sikh 
war, i. 147 ; on annexation of Pun¬ 
jab, i. 246 ; supports Napier’s re¬ 
quest as to Governor-Generalship, 

i. 309 ; system of, in Sind, i. 318- 
319 ; Nizam warned by, of demand 
for territorial security, ii. 125 ; 
Court of Directors attacked by, ii.’ 
221 ; cited on proportion of Euro¬ 
pean troops in India, ii. 259, 272 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 353, 371 • 

ii. 165, 169 

Elliot, Sir Henry, preliminaries of annexa¬ 
tion arranged by, i. 243-245 ; choice 
of civil servants entrusted to, i. 
258; at reception of Gulab Sing, i. 
366 ; Dalhousie’s appreciation of, i. 
383 ; retirement of, i. 383 ; other¬ 
wise mentioned, i. 127, 234, 242 
290 

Elliot, Mrs. i. 137 

Elliot, Mrs. Walter (Maria Blair), i. 99 
Ellis, —, murder of, ii. 303, 301 ? 
Elphinstoue, Lord, Dalhousie’s estimate 
of, i. 288; letter from, on non¬ 
interference, ii. 115; dispute with 
Council of India, ii. 67-68 ; report 
of, regarding number of men avail¬ 
able for Turkey, ii. 75 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 357, 369 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, ii. 190 
“Emancipation Act,” i. 297-299 
Emigrants, protection of, ii. 249 
Englishman, , The , on Dalhomde’s appoint¬ 
ments, i. 258 ; Sebastopol pro¬ 
clamation criticised by, ii. 67 
Errington, Colonel, i. 429 
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Dr., ii. 396 
Evolution dc la civilisation hidUnnt, L\ 
quoted, ii. 343, 354, and note 1 


Faizabad, outbreak at, ii. 60 

Fakir- ud-din, ii. 134 

Falkland, Lord, Governor of Bombay, i. 

112 Tiotc, 286 ; ii. 160 
Fanaticism, ii. 60 

Fane, Frank, Dalhousie’s appreciation of, 
i. 383-384 

Fateh Sher Khan Towana, i. 353-354, 
368 

Fateh Sing Ahluwalia, i. 145 
Fatehganj, i. 400 

Fatehgarh, Maliaraja Dhuleep Sing at, i. 

*ergusson, Sir James, ii. 407, 412, 
419 * 

Hrgusson, Susan Georgina, ii. 411 
1 err y" boats, iron, for river transit, 
it 15 

Financial reforms by Dalhousie, ii. 
213-214 

lroze > Dalhousie’s voyages in, i. 286, 
291, 293, 295, 433 ; ii. 3S9 ; dis¬ 
patched to Suez by Dalhousie for 
his successor, ii. 68 
ir ozpur } reinforcements sent from, i. 
174; concentration of troops at, 
lm 176 ; Gough’s arrival at, i. 187 ; 
Dalhousie encamped near, i. 248 ; 
Magazine at, ii. 291 
l ; r ozshahr, battle of, i. 147 
* I'hbourne, Commander, i. 418 
*!«gerald, Captain, i. 260 
ttagerald and Vesci, Lord, i. 68 
^°rbes, Colonel, ii. 192. 205 
orest conservancy, ii. 214 
rorlong, Lieutenant, ii. 12 , 15 
* 01 'syth, Dr., ii. 33 
ort William, Presidency of, ii. 251 
^oujdar Khan, i. 161 
•£ ox * i. 416-417, 420 
^oyle College, i. 345 
Franks, Colouel, i. 221 
^raser, General, i. 445 ; ii. 126 
Free Trade- 
Corn Law repeal, i. 79-84 
Necessity of dealing with question 
of, i. 79 

Peel\s followers’ attitude towards 
(1844). ii. 73 

Frere, Bartle, i. 287 ; ii. 103 
£ukeer Noorooddeen, i. 242 
*ytche. Captain, ii. 21-22 


Gadun tribe, i. 388 
Gairdner, Colonel, i. 142 
Gairloch, ii. 393 
alio way, General Sir A., ii. 135- 



Ganges River, Dalhousie’s voyage up, 

i. 136-137 
Ganges Canal— 

Completion of, ii. 202-204 
Construction of, Dalhousie’s inspec¬ 
tion of work, i. 399 
Precautions as to native prejudices, 

ii. 361-362 
Garhwal, i. 399 

Gerard, Captain, Travels in Kunawar 
by, i. 339 

Glieria, battle of, ii. 274 
Gholam Hyder Khan, ii. 90, 96 
Ghurklias— 

Enlistment of, ii. 264, 291 
Raids by, i. 37S 

Rana of Balsan’s exploit against, i. 
358 

Gilbert, General Sir Walter, at Gujarat, 
i. 220-221 ; pursues Afghans, i. 
222, 224, 226 ; Sikh surrenders to, 
i. 225 ; meets Dalhousie, i. 276; 
investiture ceremony in honour of, 
i. 279 ; blamed by Napier, i. 328 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 197, 212 , 
224 

Gladstone, W. E., President of Board of 
Trade, i. 68 , 343 ; view of the post, 

i. 69 ; the Maynooth Grant, i. 77 ; 
on railway mania, i. 84 ; on Dal¬ 
housie’s appointment as Governor- 
General of India, i. 95 ; conversa¬ 
tion of, with Dalhousie on old days, 

ii. 395 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 74, 
405 ; ii. 55 

Glenelg, Lord, ii. 208 
Godby, General, i. 196 
Godolphiu, Lord, East India Companies 
uuited uuder, ii. 224 
Godwin, General, age of, i. 382 ; com¬ 
mands against Burma, i. 422-423, 
438-439 ; receives Dalhousie, i. 
43 i ; views regarding the Bengal 
Volunteers, i. 426 ; views on further 
plan of campaign, i. 434 ; supports 
Burmese 011 boundary question, ii. 
24 

Gogra river, ii. 302 

Gomm, General Sir William, succeeds 
Napier, i. 336 ; at Pinjore darbar, 
i. 374 ; objects on political grounds 
to furnish troops, i. 396 ; chooses 
Godwin to command in Burma, i. 
422 ; disagreement of, with Dal- 
housio regarding seniority, ii. 289 ; 
characteristics of, i. 381 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 113, 249 
Goodwyu, Major, ii. 265 
Gordon, Duchess of, letter from, ii. 412 
Gordon, Sir J. Watson, ii. 400 
Gough, General Visct, position in India 
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(1848), i. 113; advises postponing 
operations against Multan till 
autumn, i. 156 and note , 167-168, 
180, 183 ; dissatisfied with Dal¬ 
housie’s arrangements, i. 157; 
Wellington’s decision*' regarding 
(1S48), i. 159; on Currie’s military 
measures, i. 166 ; Currie to co¬ 
operate with, i. 187 ; defence urged 
for, i. 189 ; crosses the Ravi, i. 190 : 
Dalhousic’s letter to, restricting his 
movements, i. 193 ; Dalhousie’s 
defence of the restrictions, i. 194- 
195, 201 ; Sadulapur affair, i. 195- 
193 ; on his political officer, i. 204 ; 
Chilianwalla, i. 206-207 ; Dal¬ 
housie’s remarks on supersession 
before the event, i. 209, 212 ; super¬ 
seded i. 211 ; Dalhousie’s view of 
the supersession, i. 211, 227, 250- 
251, 312 ; interviews with Dalhousie, 
i. 249 ; marches to Gujarat, i. 219 ; 
the battle, i. 2* .,z2, 309 ; made 
a Viscount, i. 230 ; Rait’s vindica¬ 
tion of, cited, i. 232 note; com¬ 
pensation regulations approved by, 
i. 330; suggestions of, regarding 
native infantry in Bengal, ii. 281 ; 
letter to, regarding his criticism of 
the Government, ii. 292 and note; 
Wellington’s opinion of, i. 72, 92 ; 
Dalhousie's estimate of, i. 133 ; 
Dalhousic’s appreciation of courage 
of, i. 188 ; otherwise mentioned, ii. 
221 

Goulburn, Mr., i. 82 
Govind, Guru, i. 143 
Govind Chandra, ii. 132-133 
Govindghar— 

Dalhousie’s visit to, i. 275 
Mutinous outbreak at, i. 328 
Graham of Airth, i. 18 
Graham, Sir James, i. 55, 74, 81 
Grant, — (artist), ii. 33 
Grant, Colonel, on Napier’s ambitions, 

i. 315 

Grant, Dr., Dalhousie’s request to, 
regarding Babawal Khan, i. 283 ; 
accompanies Dalhousie to Burma, 

ii. IS ; advice of, disregarded by 
Dalhousie, ii. 52, 53 ; accompanies 
Dalhousie on voyage homo, ii. 390 ; 
letters from, to Dalhousie, ii. 392, 
399-400 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 
251, 271 

Grant, J. P., succeeds Halliday, i. 383 ; 
accompanies Lady Dalhousie to 
Ceylon, i. 404 : Foreign Secretary, 
ii. 18 ; otherwise mentioned, ii. 97, 
244, 403 
Grey, Earl, i. 76 


Gudliar Sing Mazbi, i. 226, 265 
Gujarat, battle of, i, 219-222, 309 ; ii. 
5 ; guns from, presented to Dal¬ 
housie by Gough, i. 249 
Gulab Sing,’ Kashmir transferred to, i. 
148 ; strengthens his frontier, i. 
175 ; summoned by his father, 

i. 177 ; Dalhousie’s estimate of, i. 
194, 198 ; Imrinlessness of, i. 274 ; 
Gilbert’s views regarding, i. 276 ; 
Napier’s views regarding, i. 276, 
319, 344, 366 ; attitude towards 
the British, i. 356, 366-368 ; Dal- 
liousie’s reception of, i. 365-367 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 151, 213 

Gully, Dr., ii. 405 
Gundur Sing, i. 242 
Gurchanis, i. 388 
Gwalior — 

Bribery attempted by Maharani of. i. 
131 

Capture of, Sepoys’ loyalty shown at, 

ii. 274 

Gwatkin, Brigadier, ii. 288-289 

Haileybury College, ii. 253-254 
Haji Khan, ii. 118, 120 
Hakim Rai, Diwan, i. 266, 267 
Halliday, Sir F. J., mishap to, at Sitakum, 
i. 137*138 ; joins Dalhousie at 
Galle, i. 291 ; illness and retirement 
of, i. 383 ; appointment of, as 
Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, ii. 234, 
251 ; letter from, to Dalhousie on 
Napier worship, ii. 402 
Hallyburton, Lord Douglas, i. 39-40 
Hamilton, Captain, i. 264 
Hamilton, Robert, i. 99 
Hardinge, Lord, appointed Governor- 
General of India, i. 75 ; military 
reductions of, i. 63, 117, 132, 174, 
182 ; letirement of, L 93 ; receives 
Dalhousie at Calcutta, i. 100; 
Currie nominated by, to Lahore, i. 
113 ; officials well chosen by, i. 
128 ; policy of, after first Sikh war, 

i. 147- 148; batfca and medals 
granted by, i. 228-229 ; policy of, 
as to distribution of native army, i. 
273 ; Hpgg’s letter to, on appoint¬ 
ment to Bombay Governorship, i. 
306-307 ; compensation regulations 
of, i. 330 ; objections of, to with¬ 
drawal of royal cavalry from India, 

ii. 277 ; 'proposal of, for addresses 
to Company’* regiments, ii. 280 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 40, 131,151, 
158, 371 ; ii, 125, 221, 267 

Haripur, Sikh outbreak in, i. 176 
Harris, Lord, ii. 65, 140 
Harrison, Lieutenant, i. 248 
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School, i. 13-16 
Harvey, Judge, i. 7 
Hasli Canal, i. 276 
Hassanzais, i. 393-394 
Hastings, Lord, policy of subordinate 
isolation introduced by, ii. 109- 
111 ; policy of, as to Satara, ii. 
In9 ; confirmation of title of Nana 
Govind Rao by, ii. 165 
Hastings, Warren, i. 296 ; ii. 304, 417 
Havelock, Colonel, i. 191 
Hay, Major, ii. 419 
Hay, Lord Edward, ii. 418 
Hay, Admiral of the Fleet Lord John, 
„ u - 407, 412 
Hay, Lady Julia, ii. 407 
Hay, Lord William, i. 348 
Hazara — 


Abbott at, i. 202 

British acquisition of, by treaty of 
Rah ore, i. 148 
Contentment in, i. 357 
Khagan a dependency of, i. 388 
Robles from, in darbar, i. 369 
fcikh outbreak in, i. 176-177 
Hearsey, General, i. 328-329 ; ii. 378 
e( layut Ali, Sheikh, ou the mutiny, ii. 
356-359 

Henzada, ii. 13 , 20 
Herat, ii. 73 , 374 . 37(5 
Herbert, —, at Attock, i. 177, 187 ; 
^scapes, i .202 ; otherwise mentioned, 
1 . 368 

Herbert, Sidney, i. 77, SO, 81 
erdman, Rev. J Dalhousie’s letter to, 
ii. 385 

Uerme^ i. 418, 428 

Herries, Mr., at Board of Control, i. 387 ; 

u- 192 ; cited on E. I. Co., ii. 226 ; 
tr-n olllorw ise mentioned, ii. 172 , 221 
Hul, General Sir Dudley St. Leger, i. 
141-142 

Hobhouse, Sir John, on Villiers’ Corn 
Law motion, i. 40 ; Hogg’s relations 
with, i, 108-109; Dalhousie’s re¬ 
lations with, i. 120 - 121 ; on 
Multan affair, i. 158; on Henry 
Lawrence, i. 159 ; on Chilianwalla, 
i. 211 ; reports Lawrence’s views to 
Dalhousie, i. 213 : Napier’s appoint¬ 
ment desired by, i. 307 ; proposal 
of, as to Maharaja of Lahore, ii. 134 
and note 1 ; on proposals as to King 
of Delhi, ii. 135-137 ; on the 
Peshwa’s allowance, ii. 144 ; on 
annexations, ii. 150 ; on annexation 
of Satara, ii. 158, 162 ; on the new 
Charter, ii. 219-220 
Dalkt.xisies inters to — on military 
operations against Multan, i. 180- 
181 ; on treating with rebel SardaTS, 


L 223-224 ; on annexation of 
Punjab, i. 234-235, 237-239; 
after Gough’s supersession, i. 25D- 
251 ; on Punjab administration, i. 
252-253; on Napier, i. 311-312, 
331, 333; on Sikh well-being, i. 
355-356 ; on the Amir, ii. 80 ; on 
Fraser, ii. 126 ; on Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, ii. 216 ; otherwise mentioned, 

i. 93, 98, 325 ; ii. 219-222 
Hodgson, Brigadier, ii. 290 

Hodson, Lieutenant, Guides under, i. 261 ; 
charges against, and resignation of, 

ii. 290, 293-294 

Hogg, Sir James Weir, chairman of 
E. L Co. (1850-1852), i. 106; re¬ 
lations with Hobhouse, i. 1 OS- 109 ; 
Dalhousie’s letter to, on Gujarat, i. 
222 ; on Dalhousie’s absence from 
Calcutta, i. 301 ; on appointment to 
Bombay Governorship, i. 306-307 ; 
on Napier, i. 325; Dalhousie’s 
letter to, on Napier’s resignation, i. 
336-337 ; defends Dalhousie, i. 370 ; 
on Gomm, i. 381 ; efforts of, for 
Dalhousie’s extension of office, i. 
387 ; sounds Dalhousie as to con¬ 
tinuance of office, i. 405-407 ; on 
operations in Burma, i. 430 ; appeal 
for help to, in Oudli question, ii. 
56 ; supports Dalhousie’s recom¬ 
mendations, ii. 135- 136; letter 
from Dalh ousie on Karanli succession, 
ii. 172-173 ; supports annexation of 
Nagpur, ii.'176-177 ; miscellaneou' 
correspondence with Dalhousie, i. 
3-9, 118, 347, 361, 370, 386. 418- 
419 ; ii. 50, 212, 222, 248 ; other¬ 
wise mentioned, i. 40 
Holkar, i. 145, 353 
Home, Brigadier, ii. 238-289 
Hooker, Dr., i. 378 
Hope-Scott, J. R., i. 18 
Howe, Lord, ii. 353 
Howick, Lord, i. 82 

Hume, Joseph, on the tariff (1840), i. 
55 note; attacks Dalhousie, i. 370 ; 
ii. 212 ; on annexation of Satara, 
ii. 162 

Hunter, Sir W. W., cited, i. 13 ; quoted 
on Punjab Board of Administration, 
i. 252 and note ; criticised, i. 254 
Hyderabad— 

Affairs of, Dalhousie’s views on, ii. 
113-114 

British views regarding annexation of, 
i. 97 

Dalnousie’s visit to (1850), i. 286 
Debts of, to E. 1. Co., i. 131 ; ii. 124 
Festival of Moharram at, ii. 59 
Fraser resigns from, i. 445 ; ii. 126 
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Hyderabad— 

Peace enjoyed by, i. 323 
Precarious position of, between 1723 
and 1766, ii. 122 

Troops in, refusal of, to go to Burma, 
ii 263 


India— 

Army in— 

Mutiny, incitement to, penal law to 
deal with, i. 296 
Native— 

Afghan war, sentiments regarding, 
ii 357 


India ( for special provinces , towns, etc., 
see their titles ) — 

Annexation, see below under Native 
States 

Antagonism of, to Western civilisation 
inevitable, i. 122 
Army in— 

Abuses in, suppression of, ii. 291-292 
Barrack accommodation, sanitation, 
etc., minutes on, ii. 296-297 
Clothing department instituted, ii. 
270 

Commissariat department, reforms 
in administration of, ii. 267-268 
European— 

Bengal, in, minute on, ii. 280-281 
Cavalry, minute on, ii. 276-277 
Discipline in, ii. 292-294 
Infantry, minute on, ii. 277-280 
Jealousy between royal and 
Company’s forces, ii. 261-262 
Officers— 

Increase in, minute on, ii. 283- 
284 

Invalid establishment, abuse in, 
ii. 291-292 
Leave for, ii, 295-296 
Seniority {v. selection, ii. 263, 
287-291 

Wives of, not allowed to join 
their husbands, i. 262-263 
Panic of, at Chilianwalla, i. 206, 
208 


Batta , i. 326 ; ii. 295 ; refusal of, 
by Sikh regiment, i. 352-353 
Bengal, in, minutes on, ii. 281-283 
Bengal volunteers, i. 426 ; ii. 350 
Compensation allowances, i. 328- 
331, 335 

Dalhousie’s views regarding ii 
347, 350 

Differences of regulations for, ii. 
262-263 

Distribution of—policy of Iiard- 
^ inge and Dalhousie, i. 273-274 
Education of children of soldiers 
in, ii. 298-299 

General enlistment order of Sept. 

1856, ii. 359, 372-374 
Guide corps, i. 261 ; ii. 290 
Hutting allowances, see above, 
Batta 




* ^ HI, 

353 ; ii. 261, 272-274 
Mutinous outbreaks in, i. 327-328 
Mutiny of 1S56, see that title 
Napier’s action regarding com¬ 
pensation allowances to, i. 328- 
331, 335 ; his eulogies of i 
274 ; ii. 318-349 
Pensions for Sepoys in, ii. 294 
Prize money, objections to, ii. 294- 
295 


Proportion of, ii. 272 
Punjab regiments, i. 260 ; Guides, 
i. 261 


Soldier. 1 ;' gardens, i. 277 ; ii. 297 
Strength of, ii. 259-261 ; increase 
rendered possible by Act of 
1853, ii. 259-261 

Volunteer rifle corps, suggestion 
for, ii. 286-287 

Withdrawal of, from India—- 
China, for, i. 132-133 . 
Dalhousie’s opposition to, ii. 

56-57, 71, 76-77 note, 275 
Ilardiuge’s reductions, i. 63, 
132, 174, 182 
Lumsden’s Irregular Hoi >e, i. 351 
Magazines, location of, ii. 291 
Medals for Indian service, ii. 294 
Medical department, organisation of, 
ii. 270-271 

Military boards, abolition of, ii. 261, 
263-269 

Minutes on suppression of, by East 
Judia House, ii. 284-285 . 


Sikh troops— 

Batta refused by, i. 352*353 

Beards of, ii. 358. 

Loyalty of, i. 352-353 
Sind allowances, i. 326 ; ii. 262 
jf 0 *? and note, 357 

Persian war (1856), effect of, on 
strength, ii. 354 note 2 
Reforms in, obstacles to, ii. 261-263 
Bill for (1853), ii. 232 
Board of Control— 

Achievements of, i. 110 
Checks on, i. 108-109 
Constitution of, i. 106 ‘ 

Powers of, i. 106-107 
Presidents of, “private” letters to 
i. 106, 109 

Capital, dearth of, i. 132 
Caste in, ii. 358, 363, 365, 370 
Coasting trade restrictions removed, i. 
299 
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consolidation of British territories in, 
n. 149, 151 ; ISO, 164 
Bacoits in, i. 134 

Dalhousie appointed Governor-General 
of, i. 94 

Dual government system in, i. 104-110 
‘ast India College, Hertford, abolished, 
il 253 

East India Company— 

Act (1853) for— 

Court of Directors, effect on, ii. 
255-256 

Military resources increased by, 
ii. 253 

Passing of, ii. 50 
Privileges to public servants 
under, ii. 255 

Adoptions, policy as to, ii. 148 
All Murad, sentence on, i. 290 

government, despatch on, ii. 

Burmese affairs, instructions regard¬ 
ing, i. 436-437, 440, 442-4,13 
Charters of— 

Elizabeth, Queen, granted by, ii. 
223-224 

provisions of, ii. 219- 


Renewal of, ii. 226 
Commercial powers of, stopped 
(1333), ii. 226 
Court of Directors— 

Achievements of, i. 110 
Constitution and powers of, i. 105, 
107 ; constitutional changes in, 
ii. 255-256 ; powers withdrawn, 
ii. 248 

Expert knowledge of, i. 109 
Secret committee of, i. 107-108 
Dalhousie’s complaints of tone 
adopted by, i. 105, 119-120; Dal- 
housie requested by, to prolong his 
administration, i. 408; testimonial 
to Dalhousie from. ii. 393-894 
Ellen borough recalled by, i. 74 
larewell dinner given by, to Dal- 
Eousie, i. 97 

Governing powers of, vested in 
Governor-General in Council, ii. 
226-227 

History of, ii. 223-228 
Bands ceded to, bv Oudh, in lieu of 
subsidy, ii. 306-307 
Loans given by, and advanced to, ii. 
224-225 

Military boards, policy regarding, iL 
26 ( 

Military resources of, ii. 256 
Napier s resignation, views on, i. 

335-336 


I ndia— 

East India Company— 

New Company, formation of, ii. 224 
Pitt’s Act (1784), results of, ii. 225 
Position of (1848), i. 104-109 
Proprietors in, i. 105 
Regulating Act (1773), provisions 
of, ii. 225 

“Sikh regiments” criticised by, i. 
261 

Sikkim affair, despatches regarding, 

i. 380-381 

Stud Department, despatch regard¬ 
ing, ii. 268-269 

Tanjore succession, decision regard¬ 
ing, ii. 142-143 

Telegraph in India, consent to intro¬ 
duction of, ii. 193 

Wellesley, Marquis, donation to, i. 
62 

East India House, suppression of 
minutes by, ii. 284-286 
Education in— 

Bethune’s work for, i. 295-296, 382 
Dalhousie’s interest in, i. 123, 364- 
365, 399-400 

Engineering colleges, creation of, ii. 
207 

Fees for, Wood’s suggestion as to, 

ii. 209 

Females, for— 

Bethune’s work for, i. 382 
Mutiny in relation to, ii. 355-364 
Vernacular, scheme for, ii. 207-208 
Ellenborough in, i. 61; his recall, i. 
74 

✓ Fiuances of, i. 361; Dalhousie’s reforms, 

* ii- 212-214 ; Board of Revenue, ii. 
250 

Forward policy— 

Dalhousie’s attitude towards, i. 369, 
396 

Times' attack on, i. 437 
Frontier chiefs, reception of, i. 368 
Frontier defence, i. 362 
Geological surveyor, post of, ii. 249 
Government in— 

Central authority represented by, i. 
110 

Constitution of, i. 110 
Council— 

Elphinstone’s dispute with, ii. 67 
68 

Governor-General's relations with, 
i. Ill 

Financial department of, L 111 
Foreign department of, i. 110-111 
Homo department of. i. 311 
Legislative responsibility solely with 
central government, i. 112 
Military department qf, i. Ill 
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idia — 

Government in— 

Modem system of control of, i. 109- 

no 

Power of, supreme in ..all depart¬ 
ments, i. 110 


Self-government— 

Dalhousie’s views on, i. 123-124 
Municipal foundation for, i. 299 
Governor-General of, position of, ii. 
228-230 

Hardinge Governor-General of, i. 75 ; 

his retirement, i. 93 
Hill chiefs, petty, reception of, i. 372- 
373 

Infanticide, abolition of, ii. 210 , 355 
Irrigation in— 

Ganges Canal, see that title 
Indus Inundation Canal, ii. 201 
Kistna Delta system, ii. 204 
Multan and Sind, canals in, ii. 204 
Palar anient in Madras, ii. 204 
Punjab, in, acreage under, i. 281 
Jail reforms in, i. 361-362; ii. 209-210; 

caste prejudices affected by, ii. 358 
Labour, forced, in Hill districts, ii. 211- 
212 

Law Commission (1833), ii. 228 : 

(1853), ii. 235-236 
Legislation— 

1849, i. 296 
1S50, i. 297, 299 
t( Black Acts,’' i. 299 
“Emancipation Act,” i. 297-299 
Legislative Council — 

Charges against, ii. 239-245 
Composition and powers of, ii. 227 
First meeting of, ii. 234 and note 
Grievances addressed to, ii. 242 
Independence of, threatened, ii, 235- 
238 

Native member proposed for, ii. 232, 
240 

Reconstruction of, ii. 230-232 
Work of, ii. 234-235 
Native States — 

Annexations of, ii. 117, 155-156. 

(See also belono Lapse) 

Bangalapali, i. 135 
Classification of, ii. 155-156 
Dependent and independent, dis¬ 
tinction between, ii. 112 
Lapse, doctrine of— 

Annexations by—• 

Ba-hat, ii, 167, 169-170 
Jaitpur, ii. 163-165 
Jhansi, ii. 163-167 
Nagpur, ii. 176-181 
Sambalpur, ii. 167-169 
Satara, ii. 157-162 
Udaipur, ii. 167, 170-171 


India— 

Native States— 

Lapse, doctrine of— 

Application of, ii. 112, 152 
Dalhousie’s attitude towards, i. 
149 

Exemption from lapse, ii. 157 
Opinions of British authorities on, 
ii. 149-150, 152-153, 163 
Priority of, to Dalhousie’s term of 
office, i. 133-134 

Restriction of, to dependent States, 
ii. 147, 156 and note , 157, 
178 

Rajput, ii. 157 

Sovereigns of, Dalhousie’s relations 
with, i. 122-123 

Titular sovereignties, Dalhousie’s 
disapproval of, ii. 134, 146 
Natives— 

British disasters, effects of report of, 
on. ii. 76 

Education of. See above Education 
Kandhs, murderous custom of, i. 
131 

Naval and military forces, control of 
ii. 229, 230, 250 
Opium revenue of, i. 132 
Peace in, disturbances during periods 
of, ii. 351-352 
Political officers in, i. 60 
Postal service in, ii. 205 
Public service in— 

Competition, admission by, ii. 253 
Constitution of, changes in, ii. 253 
Departmental examinations, ii. 254 
Haileybury College, ii. 248, 253- 
254 

Rules and privileges for officers in, 
ii. 254-255 
Public works in— 

Department of—-non-existent (1848), 
i. Ill ; creation of, i. 184 
Expenditure on, ii. 184-186, 202- 
203 

Instances of, ii. 204 
Loan for, ii. 187-188 
Mutiny, utility during, ii. 366, 381 
Native attitude towards, ii. 361 - 
363 

Reproductive, i. 361 
Railways in— 

Advantages gained from, ii. 201- 
202 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway Co., ii. 1 97 
Calcutta-Raniganj, opening of, ii. 
53-54 

Caste prejudices as to, ii. 363 
Dalhousie s principles of administra¬ 
tion of. ii. 198-199, 201 
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Railways in— 

First, construction of, ii. 398 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
Co., ii. 196-197 
Madras Railway Co., ii. 197 
Routes chosen for, ii. 195-197 
Sind Railway Co., ii. 197 
Surveys for, ii. 195 
Rainy season iu, i. 181-182 
Remarriage of Hindu widows, bill for, 
ii. 244 

Revenue, Board of, ii. 250 
Sikh wars, see that title 
Survey Department, ii. 214 
Suttee, abolition of, ii. 210-211, 355, 
364-365 

Tea cultivation in, i. 39S-399 
Thugs, suppression of, i. 110, 134 
Timber plantation iu, Dalhousie’s work 
regarding, i. 363 
titles, bestowal of, i. 354-356 
Tours, official, value of, i. 342-343 
V accination, introduction of, ii. 355 
indus Inundation Canal, ii. 204 
Indu,- River— 

Dalhousie’s voyage down (1850), i. 
285-286 

Survey of, i. 360 
Ingalls, Mr., cited, ii. 4 
Innes, General MacLeod, cited, i. 116 
note 2 

Ionian Islands, i. 58 
Ireland — 

Coercion Bill for (1847), i. 93 
Potato famine in (1845), i. 80 
Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill (1846), 
i. 86 

Irrawaddy River— 

Arakan, road from, to, ii. 12 
Passenger traffic on, ii. 14-15 
■ ; j* a Pnr, powu* r factory at, ii. 291 
Islam, effect of, on the Nairs of Malabar, 
n. 57 

Raly, Dalhousie’s travels in, i. 25-29 

Jabau Khan, Nawab, ii. 81 
JaAson, Dr., ii. 52, 411 
Jackson, Sir Charles Louis, temporarily 
succeeds Betliunc, i. 3S3 ; defends 
Dalhousie, ii. 141, 258 and notc\ 
415 ; otherwise mentioned, ii. 276, 
284 

Jacob, Major John, report of, on Ali 
Murad, i. 289 ; negotiator in treaty 
with Baluchistan, it 102 ; abusive 
attack of, on Bengal cavalry, ii. 
293 

Jaganath, temple of, ii. 52 
Jahangir, tomb of, i. 277 
Jaitpur, annexation of. ii. 163-165 


Jalalabad, i. 353, 371 
Jameson, Dr., i. 398 

Jammu, Ranjit Sing’s sovereignty over; 
i. 365 

Jamsetji Jijibhai, i. 287 
Janda Khaur, Maharani, imprisonment 
of brother of, i. 147 ; letter of, to 
Lawrence, i. 150 ; implicated in 
murderous plot. L 151 ; removal of, 

i. 152 ; intrigues with Mnlraj, i. 162; 
seeks various native support, i. 175 ; 
en route to Benares, i. 177 ; escapes 
to Nepal, i. 263; Brahman assistance 
to, i. 266 ; the Maharajah’s attitude 
towards, i. 269 ; otherwise men¬ 
tioned, i. 235 ; ii. 79 

Jang Bahadur, i. 213 
Jawahir Siug, i. 147 
Jebar Sing, i. 275 
Jersey, Lady, i. 7S 
Jewan Sing, i. 375-376 
Jliansi— 

Annexation of, ii. 163, 165-167 

Mutiny, during, ii 368 
Jhech Doab, i. 350 
Jheluin River— 

Sher Sing’s position on, i. 198, 204 

Survey of, i. 360 
Jind— 

Loyalty of, i. 373 ; ii. 368 

Raja of, reception of, i. 373-375 

Sanad or title-deed conferred on, ii. 
110 

Jodh Sing, i. 275. 360 
Johnstone, Col. M. O., ii. 289 
Jones, Dr. Bruce, ii. 411 
Jones, Vice-Chancellor J. C., i. 75 
Jowaliar Siug, i. 269 
Jullunder Doab— 

British acquisition of, by treaty of 
Lahore, i. 148 ; Dalhousie’s tour 
in, i. 350 ; fever in, i. 347 ; insur¬ 
rectionary state of, i. 192 ; insur¬ 
rection suppressed, i. 199 : Napier’s 
views on, i. 319-320 

Kandahar, Dost Mahomed’s conquest of; 

ii. 375 

Kandhs, i. 131 
Kangra, i. 177, 361 
Kanum inona^iery. i. 340 
Kapurthala, Raja of, i. 274-275 
Karachi, Dulhoude’s visit to (1850), i. 
286 

Karauli— 

Annexation proposed lor, ii. 156 

Dalhousie censured regarding, ii. 153 ; 
his views on adoption in, ii. 172- 
173 

Dependency of, conflicting opinions 
regarding, ii. 174 1 
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Karauli— 

E.I. Co.’s decision regarding, ii. 173, 


175 

Rival claimants for chieiship of, ii. 175- 

176 

Succession question in, ii. 171-172 
Karem tribe, ii. 3, 16-17 
Karr, W. S. Seton, ii. 389 ; Dalhonsie’s 
letters to, ii. 400 note, 401 note 
Kasauli, acquisition of, ii. 169 ; road to, 
ii. 212 
Kashmir— 

British assurances to, in 1846, ii. 110 
Dost Mahomed’s claim to, i: 202, 213 
Gulab Sing’s acquisition of, i. 148 
Janda seeks aid from, i. 175 
Lapse in relation to, ii. 157 
Peace enjoyed by, i. 323 
Ran jit Sing’s conquest of, from Af¬ 
ghans, i. 365 

Sikh annexation of, i. 145 
Kashmor, i. 388 
Kasim, Mir, i. 413 ; ii. 303 
Kasrani tribe, i. 388, 395 
Kaveri River, falls of, ii. 362 
Kaye, Sir John, unsuccessful quest for 
missing minutes by, ii. 258 and 
note ", 276, 284 ; author of Sepoy 
War , ii. 272; cited, i. 116 note*, 
121 ; ii. 144, 181 
Keeler, Major, i. 260 
Kelat, Khan of, ace Baluchistan 
Kelly, Fitz Roy, on annexation of Punjab, 

i. 247 

Kennedy, Col., ii. 196 

Kerr, Lord Mark, ii. 418 

Kerr, Lord Robert, i. 18 

Khaibar Pass, Dalhousie’s visit to (Mar. 

1851), i. 351 
Khairpur— 

Ali Murad’s forgeries as to, i. 288-290 ; 

ii. 146 ; districts restored by Ali 
Murad, i. 403 

British assurances to, in 1832, ii. 110 
Khairulla, Nazir, ii. 85, 89-90 
Khan Sing, i. 267 
Khan Sing Man, i. 154-156 
Kharak Sing, i. 147 
Khatak**. i. 368 
Khedah, i'aja of, i. 294 
Khillat , i. 275 
Khiva, ii. 73 
Khudadad Khan, ii. 104 
Khuflk, ii. 73 
Kineyri, battle of, i. 163 
King, Col., i. 314-315 
Kistua delta system, ii. 204 
Kohat— 

Lawrence’s flight to, i. 178 
Napier’s operations in, i. 316-317 
Koh-i-Nur diamond, extortion of, from 


Shah Shuja, i. 145, 231 ; confiscated 
to the British crown, i. 232 ; setting 
of, i. 277-278 ; entrusted to Macke- 
son and Ramsay, i. 290 ; precau¬ 
tions regarding, i. 290-291 
Kohistanis, i. 388 
Kokan, ii. 73 
Kolarian tribe, ii. 62 
Kosas, i. 388 
Kotagiri, ii. 55 
Kumaon, i. 398 
Kumarkhali, i. 137 
Kutub Minar, ii. 204 

Lahore— 

Currie Resident at, i. 113 
Dalhousie’s visits to, on tour (1849), i. 

276-280 ; (1850), i. 350 
Mahomedans in, contentment of, i. 
356 

Saadat Khan state prisoner in, ii. 120 
Lahore State, see Punjab 
Lahore, treaty of, i. 148 
Lake, Lord, i. 145,181-182, 353/374, 400 
Lai Sing, i. 147 ; terms of annexation 
signed by, i. 242 ; arrest of, i. 267 ; 
trial of, i. 354 

Lambert, Commodore, i 416-418, 420, 
434, 435; ii. 28 
Lang, Major, i. 289 

Lawrence, Major Stringer (1748), ii. 274 
Lawrence, Lord (John), complains of 
generals in India, i. 60 ; superseded 
at Lahore by Currie, i. 114, 153 ; 
work at Lahore, i. 152-154 ; views 
on Multan defences, i. 157,160,183 ; 
represses disturbance on Kangra 
frontier, i. 177 ; represses risings in 
Jullunder, i. 199 ; on annexation, i. 
244 ; story of advice on annexation, 
i. 234, 252 ; chosen as coadjutor to 
his brother, i. 253 ; contrasted with 
him, i. 254 ; differences with him, 

i. 254-257 ; choice of civil servants 
entrusted to, i. 258 ; desired as 
counsel by Mulraj, i. 264 ; arrests 
sardars, i. 266 ; arrests emissaries of 
Bhai Maharaj, i. 277 ; relations 
with Napier, i. 314 ; on tour with 
Dalhousie, i. 344-345, 351 ; inci¬ 
dent with Fateh Khan Towana, i. 
353-354 ; Dalhousie’s letter to, after 
departure, i. 391 ; on Commodore 
Lambert, i. 417 ; negotiations for 
treaty with Afghanistan concluded 
by, ii. 72 ; views on the treaty, ii. 
86-8S ; views on attitude of Afghans 
to Russia, ii. 93 ; letter to Edwardes 
regarding change of represeillative, 

ii. 100-101 ; honours for, ii. 101- 
102 ; views regarding Bahawalpur, 
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i iL 118-120 ; railway policy 

of, ii. 198 ; on infanticide, ii. 210 ; 
progress in Punjab under, ii. 252 ; 
on seniority, ii. 288 ; on case of 
Lieut. Hodson, ii. 293 ; work of, in 
the mutiny, ii. 349 ; views of, on 
the causes of the mutiny, ii. 355 ; 
on rewarding the loyal states, ii. 
oG 8 ; on greased cartridges griev¬ 
ances, ii. 377 ; recommended by 
Dalhousie for post of Lieut.-Gover¬ 
nor of the Punjab, ii. 384 ; Mont¬ 
gomery’s letter on, ii. 403 ; letter to 
Dalhousie urging his help, ii. 404- 
• ^ > relations of, with Dalhousic, 
l ' 117* 127 ; Dalhousie’s estimate 
°fj i. 277 ; native sontiment to¬ 
wards, ii. 5 • otherwise mentioned, 
n 1 18, 180, 268, 290-291, 359 , ii. 

Lawrence, Col. George, defeats designs 
ot Chattar Siug, i. 170 ; at Pesha¬ 
war, i. 175 ^ 177 ; mutiny of troops, 
n 178, 187 ; escapes to Kohat, i. 

; surrender of, demanded by 
Lost Mahomed, L 202 ; views on 
Chilianwalla, i. 210 - 211 ; returns 
to Sher Sing, i. 223 ; released, i. 
224 ; levies raised by, i. 2G0 ; re¬ 
lations with Napier, i. 314 ; views 
on Afridi outbreak, i. 317 ; becomes 
surety for ransom, ii. 59 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 127, 129, 200, 244. 

Lawrence, Mrs. George, Dalhousie’s letter 
to, i. 129-130 ; remains with her 
husband, i. 177 ; escapes with him 
to Kohat, i. 178. 

Lawrence, Sir Ilcnry, on Multan affair, 
i- 122, 158 ; resident at Lahore, i. 
148-150 ; draft proclamation of, i. 
213 ; correspondence with Dalhousie 
on the subject, i. 214-217 ; pro¬ 
clamation issued by, i. 216 ; views 
on annexation, i. 237, 243-244 ; 
promises to raise no obstacle, i. 245 ; 
on Punjab Board of Administration, 
i. 252-254; contrasted with his 
brother, i. 254 ; differences with his 
brother, i. 254-257 ; choice of 
military officers entrusted to, i. 258 ; 
Brahman gatherings prohibited by, 
}• 266 ; soldiers’ garden planned by, 
b 277 ; relations with Napier, i. 
314; at Pinjore darbar, i. 374 ; 
on murder of Mackenzie, ii. 60; 
work of, in the mutiny, iL 349 ; 
relations with Dalhousic, i. 120-121 : 
Dalhousie’s estimate of, i. 254 : 
Hobhouse’e estimate of, i. 169; 
native sentiment towards, ii. 5 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 153, 211, 


242, 278, 290, 345, 359, 366 ; ii. 

297 

Lawrence, John, see Lawrence, Lord 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, i. 36 note 
Lefevre, Mr. Shaw, deputation to, i. 70 : 

Dalhousie’s letter to, ii. 55 
Lehna Sing, i. 138, 276 
Leila, anecdote of, i. 146 
Lennox, Lady Sarah, i. 304 
Leslie, Itev. C., at Oxford with Dalhousie, 
i. 20 , 24 ; writes to Dalhousie- about 
his children, i. 272 
Lewis, Harold, i. 415 
Liddell, Henry, i. 19, 24 
Lincoln, Lord, i. 88 

Littler, Major-General Sir John, member 
of council, i. 113 ; invested with in¬ 
signia of the Bath, i. 141-142 ; 
opposes Currie’s plan of action, i. 
169 ; investiture ceremony in honour 
of, i. 279 ; on religious tolerance, i. 

298 ; relations with Bethune, i. 
300 ; suggested for Bombay Gover¬ 
norship, i. 306 ; despatch on Sikkim 
affair, i. 380 

Lloyd, General, ii. 401 
Lock, Captain, ii. 13 
lode-manage, Court of, i. 67 
Logan estates suit, i. 50-51 
Login, Dr., i. 268-269, 400 ; the Koh-i- 
Nur taken over from, i. 290 
Lotbiniere, Captain de, ii. 362 
Lothian, Marquis of, i. 56 ; ii. 398 
Low, General, ii. 97, 126, 122 
Lowis, Mr., L 118, 380, 433 
Ludhiana, drunken parson at, i. 272-273 
Lumsden, Major, i. 148, 261, 395 : ii. 
290 

Lushir.gton, General, i. 106 
Lyndhurst, Lord, i. 49 

Macaulay, Loid, member of Law Com¬ 
mission, ii. 228 ; report of, on 
admission to the public service 
(1854), ii. 253 ; otherwise mentioned, 
i. 300 ; ii. 208, 222 
M'Douall, James, i. 51 
MacGregor, Major, i. 148, 263 
Mackenzie, Brigadier - General Colin, ii. 
59-60 

Mackeson, Colonel, relations of, with 
Dalhousie, i. 117 ; services rendered 
by, to Gough, i. 204 : the Koh-i- 
Nur entrusted to, i. 290 ; Hassanzai 
expedition under, i. §94 ; supported 
by Dalhousic against Swatis, i. 396 : 
letter to, from Kabul, ii. 81; 
Dalhousie’s estimate of, i. 394; 
otherwiso mentioned, i. 223, 224 
Maclean, Alexander, i. 99 
M‘Leod, Commissioner, i. 273 
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M‘Neill, General, i. 439 
M'Sherry, Colonel, i. 247 
Maddock, Sir Herbert, i. 113, \L30 
Madras— 

Dalhousie’s visit to (1847), i. 99 ; 
(1855), ii. 66-67 

Engineering colleges in, encouragement 
to, ii. 190 

Telegraph at, ii. 191-193 
Madras Presidency — 

Burmese War, posts for, filled from, 

i. 425 

Governorship of, Dalhou ie’s views as 
to appointments to, i. 287 - 288 ; 
description of a typical governor of, 

ii. 252 

Legislation of, ii 227, 228, 231 
Patronage in, ii. 250 
Pottinger Governor of, i. 112 note 
Prison reform in, i. 362 ; Inspector of 
Prisons for, ii. 209 

Public works of, reorganisation of, ii. 
188-190 

Tweeddale, Lord, Governor of, i. 58 
Madras Railway Company, ii. 197 
Magellan, Straits of, ii. 223-224 
Mahomed Azim Khan, i. 213 ; ii. 79, 
96 

Mahomed Khan (Barakzai chief), i. 178, 
216 

Mahomed Suraj-ud-din (Bahadur Shah), 
King of Delhi, ii. 134 
Mahomed Yusaf, ii. 375 
Mahomedans— 

Indian attitude towards rule of, ii. 367 
Lahore, in, i. 356 
Malabar, in, ii. 57 
Maitland, Major, ii. 190 
Makhu, i. 139-140 
Malabar, Nairs of, ii. 57 
Malacca, i. 291-292 

Malay Peninsula, see Straits Settlements 
Malay river-police, organisation of, ii. 14 
Malcolm, Sir John, i. 145 ; ii. 111-115, 
143 

Maler Kotla, Nawab of, i. 374 
Malleson, Colonel, cited, i. 206 
Malmesbury, Lord, ii. 83 
Malta, ii. 400-401 
Malv. a, ii. 274 
Mamdot, i. 373 

Maudavi, annexation of, i. 133-134 ; ii. 
149 

Mandi, i. 358 
Manipur, ii. 132 

Manjcri, Hindu temple of, ii. 57, 58 
Manjha district, i. 321-323 ; Ddhousie’s 
tour in, i. 350 

Mam-rl, Charles Greville, coadjutor to 
the Lawrences, i. 352; John 



Lawrence’s estimate of, i. 255 ; 
questions expediency of Dalhousie’s 
order, i. 266 ; otherwise mentioned, 
i. 290 

Maratha race— 

British responsibility as to, ii. 305 
Hyderabad threatened by, ii. 122, 123 
Oudh invaded by, ii. 302, 303 
War with, ii. 123 
Marsden, Captain, i. 267 
Martaban— 

Capture of, i. 427-428 ; atiack on,* 
repulsed, i. 429 
Phayre Commissioner of, ii. 7 
Toungoo, road to, ii. 15 
Mathela, i. 28S-289 
Maulavi (Amir Ali), ii. 60 
Maule, Fox, see Panmure 
Maule, William (First Lord Panmure), 

i. 3 

Maulmain— 

Burmese outrages near, i. 41 4 
Dalhousie’s visit to, i. 294-295 
European residents enrolled as volun¬ 
teers at, ii. 287 

Mayne, Major, Dalhousie’s letter to, on 
Lieut. Pakenham, i. 273 ; welcomed 
at Buddi Pind, i. 353 ; appointment 
of, to Nizam’s cavalry criticised, i. 
371 

Maynooth, ii. 77 
Mayo, Lord, ii. 212 
Mayo’s Elements of Physiology, i. 364 
Mazaris, i. 388 

Mazelicre, Marquis de la, quoted, ii. 343, 
354 and note 1 
Meaday— 

Attack upon British territory near, ii. 
8, 9-11 

Boundary, British, at, ii. 2, 20, 24, 25 
Ceremony at, to enforce supremacy of 
British rule, ii. 19 

Road to, over the Arakau Mountains, 

ii. 15 

Steamers from, to Rangoon, ii. 15 
Telegraph from, to Rangoon, ii. 15-16 
Mecham, Captain, ii. 18, 408 
Melbourne, Lord, i. 49, 55 
Melville, Lord (Lord Privy Seal in 
Scotland), i. 386 
Melville, Viscount, ii. 418 
Melville, W. Leslie, quoted, ii. 115 
Melville, Mrs., i. 137 
Meriah, ii. 211 
Merv, ii. 73 
Meshed, ii 73 
Mesmerism, ii. 396 

Metcalfe, Sir C.. ii. 166, 273 and note 1 
Metcalfe, Sir Thomas, i. 138 
Miitni, battle of, i. 305, 400 
Michni fort, i. 395 
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F„ i. 113 ; ii. 256 
Minchin, Major, ii. 55 
Mindon Min, ii. 24 

Minnie, pet dog of Lady Dalhousie, ii. 42 
and note 
Minto, Lord, 145 

Minute-writing, Dalhousie’s restrictions 
on, i. Ill 

Miranzai, Upper, ii. 81 
Miranzai tribe, i. 395 
Mirzapur, i. 138 
Moharram, festival of, ii. 59 
Mohmands, i. 368, 3S8, 394-395 
Moira, Lord, see Hastings, Lord 
Monarchy i. 415 
Money, Mr., i. 138 
Montcagle, Lord, i. 70, 72-73 
Montgomery, Sir Robert, on Punjab 
Board of Administration, i. 255 ; 
work of, i. 345 ; on infanticide, ii. 
210 ; on the telegraph, ii. 366 ; 
letter from, to Dalhousie at Malta, 
ii- 403 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 359, 
363 

Montizambert, i. 7 ; tomb of, i. 283 

Moplahs, ii. 57-59 

Moung Bo, i. 10 

Moung Gye, ii. 13, 19 

Mudki, battle of, i. 147 

Mufti Gholam Hyder, ii. 90, 96 

Muir, Mr., ii. 418 

Mulraj, Diwau, uttitude of, towards tho 
British, i. 153 - 156 ; Edwardes’ 
operations against, i. 161-165; 
Janda’s intrigues with, i. 162; de¬ 
feated at Kineyri, i. 163 ; surrenders, 
i- 203 ; trial of, i. 264 ; sentence oil, 
i- 265 ; Dalhousie’s visit to, i. 280 ; 
ill-health of, i. 280 
Multan— 

Annexation of, considered, L. 236 
Blue Mosque at, i. 283 
Canal in, ii. 204 

Currie’s operations against, i. 168- 
169 

Dalhousie’s visit to, i. 281 
Defences of, i. 183, 283 ; Lawrence’s 
view of, i. 157, 160, 183 
Murder of English men at, i. 103 ; 

Dalhousie’s view of, i. 122 
Sher Sing’s arrival at, i. 169 
Siege of, i. 170-172 ; suspension of, i. 
172, 183, 193 ; magazine blown up, 
i- 202 ; fort surrendered, i. 203; 
ii. 3 

Sikh annexation of, i. 145 
Munro, Major (1764), ii. 303 
Munro. Thomas, i. 283 
Murree Hills, affair in, ii. 366 
Mussoorie, i. 296 
Mustapha Khan, i. 162 


Mutiny of 1856— 

Causes of, proximate, ii. 358-360, 372- 
378 

Dalhousie’s attitude towards, ii. 401 
and note 

Delhi magazine, attack on, ii. 139 
Hedayut Ali, Sheikh, on, ii. 356-359 
Lawrences, work of, during, ii. 349 
Mazeliere, Marquis de la, quoted on, 
ii. 343, 354 and note 1 
Napier’s alleged foresight of, ii. 348- 
349 

Oudh, annexation of, in relation to, ii. 
356, 36S-372 

Outram’s views on, ii. 355-356, 369- 
372 

Railways and telegraphs, utility of, 
during, ii. 366, 381 
Remarriage of Hindu widows in con¬ 
nection with, ii. 244 
Mya-tun, ii. 12, 13 
Mysore— 

Administration of (1848), i. 110 
Dalhousie’s travels through, ii. 66 
Political appointments counocted with, 
ii. 249 

Subhaputty Pilay’s complaint against 
commissioners of, ii. 242 

Nabha, i. 373-374 ; ii. 368 
Raja of, i. 346 
Nadir Shah, i. 145 ; ii. 302 
Naga Hills, ii. 133 
Nogina, school at, i. 400 
Nagpur— 

Annexation of, ii. 176-179 
Bhosla fund, ii. 177, 179-1S1 
Intrigues of palace ladies, ii. 180 
Raja of, provision for family of, ii. 
179 

Nahan, Raja of, i. 372-373 
Nairs of Malabar, ii. 57 
Nana Sahib, Bithur estate continued 
rent free to, ii. 144 ; condolences 
from, to King of Oudh, ii. 358 
Naoshcra, i. 348 

Napier of Magdala, Lord, advice of, 
regarding Multan, i 171, 183; 
Currie throws responsibility on, i. 
172; public works designed by, i, 
362 ; with Hassanzai expedition, i. 
394; otherwise mentioned, i. 164, 
359 

Napier, Sir Charles James, on Multan 
affair, i. 158 ; appointed to command 
in India, i. 211, 227 ; assumes com¬ 
mand, i. 249 ; on system of mixed 
official,, i. 259 : objects to main¬ 
tenance of irregular regiments, i. 
260; sepoys eulogieqd by, i. 274; 
ii. 273, 348-349 ; mode of travelling 
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contrasted with Dalliousie’s, i. 276 ; 
attitude towards Sher. Mahomed 
Talpur, i. 278; barrack arrange¬ 
ments of, at Hyderabad, i. 286 ; 
fame of, in Sind, i. 286 ; suspects 
Ali Murad, i. 289 ; early career, i. 
304-305 ;-administration of Sind, i. 
305, 318-320; disappointments of, 
i. 307, 309 ; description of, i. 309- 
310 ; friendly relations with Dal¬ 
housie, i. 310-313 ; complaints of, 
as to Punjab administration, i. 313- 
314, 319, 322 ; relations with Pun¬ 
jab officials and with his staff, i. 
314-315; Dalhousie’s restrictions on 
powers of, i. 315-316; alarmist 
views of, on Indian outlook, i. 315, 
318 - 320, 344 ; views on Gulab 
Sing, i. 319, 366 ; Koliat expedition, 
i. 316-317 ; prophecy as to coil- 
quest of Afghanistan, i. 320 ; quells 
mutinous outbreaks, i. 327 - 328 ; 
reverses regulations regarding com¬ 
pensation allowances to troops, i. 
328-331, 335 ; resigns, i. 332-333; 
formal relations with Dalhonsie, i. 
337 and note; Dalhousie’s attitude 
towards the controversy regarding, 
i. 125 ; question of repayment of 
excess grant, i. 337-338 ; Dalhousie’s 
choice of aide-de-camp from staff of, 

i. 384 ; views on the Military Board, 

ii. 265 ; augmentation of artillery 
in Bengal urged by, ii. 281; Dal¬ 
housie’s alleged neglect of warnings 
of, ii. 344, 349, 402 ; Dalhousie’s 
investigation into State papers by, 
ii. 346 ; alleged foresight of the 
Mutiny by, ii. 348-349 ; Halliday’s 
letter on sentiment for, ii. 402 ; 
Encyclopedia Britannica article on, 

i. 303 

Napier, R., ii. 398 

Narayan Sing, i. 267 

Narbada valley, survey of coalfields in, 

ii. 214 

Naunahar, treaty of, i. 288-289 
Negrais, i. 412-113, 431 ; Cape, ii. 14, 23 
Neilgherries, ii. 22, 51-55 
Neill. Colonel, ii. 366 
Nepal— 

British disasters, attitude towards, ii. 
76 

Complimentary mission from, i. 131 
Maharani Janda’s escape to, i. 263 
Military' assistance offered by. i. 175 
Treaty of 1815 with, i. 373 
Nerbudda, ii. 18 
Nga Shwc Bo, ii. 8, 10 
Nicholson, John, deprecates delay against 
Multan, i. 160 ; occupies Attock 


fort, i. 177 ; secures boats on the 
Chenab, i. 196 ; Gough’s estimate 
of, i. 204 ; treats with Sher Sing, i. 
214; at Gujarat, i. 222; native 
sentiment towards, ii. 5 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 148, 176, 359 
Nishan Khan, ii. 59 
Norman, Sir Henry', i. 395 
North West Provinces, Thomason Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor of, i. Ill 
Nurpur, i. 177 
Nur-ud-din, Fakir, i. 278 

Ochterlony, Sir David, quoted, i. 181 
Officials, choice of, for high posts, i. 287- 
2S8 

Oldham, Mr., ii. 33, 214 
Ootacamund, ii. 32, 54-55 
Orakzai tribe, i. 318, 369, 3S8, 395 
Oriental, i. 404 
Orissa, i. 131 ; ii. 211 
O’Shauglmessy, Dr. W. B., on practicabi¬ 
lity of electric telegraph, ii. 191-192 ; 
appointed Superintendent of Tele¬ 
graphs, ii. 193 ; studies Morse 
system, ii. 194 ; recommended for 
honours, ii. 387, 397-398 ; honours 
not granted, ii. 390 
Oudh— 

Administrative reforms of, as discussed 
by Dalhousie, ii. 322-325 ; East 
India Company’s decision regarding, 
ii. 325-326, 328-330 ; instructions 
for new administration, ii. 331 
Annexation of— 

Accomplishment of, ii. 333 
Administrative scheme, ii. 334-335 ; 

failures in regard to, ii. 336-339 
Criticism of policy of, ii. 300 
Dalhousie opposed to, ii. 322 
Grounds of, ii. 147 
Mutiny, the, in relation to, ii. 307- 
309, 356, 368-372 
Parliamentary Papers on, cited, ii. 
300 note 

Unredeemed pledges in connection 
with, ii. 301, 337-339 
British protection and policy towards, 
ii. 304-306 ; interference advised 
by home Council, ii. 314-316 ; orders 
dedayed, ii. 68 ; orders executed, ii. 
50 

Dalhousie’s views regarding, i. 125 ; 

ii. 300-301, 316-318 
Faizabad, fanatical outbreak at, ii. 
60 

History of, prior to battle of Buxar, 
ii. 301-304 

King of, Nana Sahib’s condolences 
with, ii. 358 ; tyranny of, ii. 370 
Kings of, salute to, ii. 230 
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Oudh— 

Loans to East India Company by 
Wazir of, ii. 308-309 
Misrule in, i. 131 ; ii. 308-309, 311- 
312, 320-321 

Outran), General, appointed Resident in 
Lucknow, ii. 318 ; report on affairs 
of Oudh, ii. 319-321 ; negotiations 
with the King, ii. 331-333 
Resources of, ii. 314 
Restoration of, to Wazir after Buxar, 
ii. 149 

Sepoys of, privilege enjoyed by, ii. 321 
Sleeman, Colonel, appointed Resident, 
ii. 312 ; reports by, ii. 313-314 
Treaty with (1801), ii. 306-308; dis¬ 
solution of, ii. 330 
Treaty with (1837), ii. 309-311 
Treaty with, not obtained (1856), ii. 
333-334 

Ouseley, Major, ii. 292 
Cutram, General Sir James, connection 
of, with Oudh, ii. 68, 318-321,331- 
333 ; views of, on the mutiny, ii. 
355-356, 369-372; appointed to 
command against Persia, ii. 376 ; 
recommended for honours, ii. 387 
Oxford University— 

Dalhousie’s career at, i. 17-18, 21, 24- 
25 ; Dalhousie takes M.A. degree 
at, i. 141 

Wellington Chancellor of, i. 29 
Oxus river, ii. 73 


Radoung, ii. 5 
Ragan Min, King, ii. 24 
Ragodas, desecration of, ii. 18 
Rakenham, Lieutenant, i. 273 
Ralar anicut, ii. 204 

Ralmerston, Lord, on Ellenborough, i. 
61 ; Ho wick’s attitude towards, i. 
82 ; resignation of (1851), i. 386 ; 
otherwise mentioned, ii. 55, 221, 
222, 238 
Ranipat, ii. 303 
Ranjnad River, i. 284 
Ranjpao, battle of, i. 395 
Raumure, First Lord (William Maule), 
i. 3, 386 

Ranmure, Lord (Fox Maule), eleventh 
Earl of Dalhousie, i. 3 ; at Board of 
Control, i. 386-387 ; Times warn¬ 
ing to, i. 392 

DalhovsHs letters to —on decentralisa¬ 
tion, i. 130 ; on postponement of 
military operations, i. 184 ; on 
annexation, i. 241 ; on Gough’s 
supersession, i. 250 ; on flobliouse, 
i. 251 ; on Mayne’s appointment, i. 
371 ; on British position in the 
East i. 419 ; after his bereavement, 


ii. 46-47 ; on bis helplessness, ii. 
344 345 ; on box of grouse, ii. 405 
Pata Keser, ii. 73 
Patiala, ii. 368 

Patiala, Maharaja of, i. 373, 375 
Pathans, Baluchis contrasted with, i. 389 
Patna, ii. 303 
Patronage, i. 127-128 
Paulo, Don, ii. 31 

Peacock, Barnes, i. 383 ; ii. 97, * 243, 
365 

Peel, Sir Lawrence, ii. 243 
Peel, Sir Robert, Dalhousie’s description 
of, i. 36; attitude towards Dal¬ 
housie, i. 39 ; carries vote of no 
confidence, i. 54 ; forms ministry 
(1841), i. 55 ; on Dalhousie’s ap¬ 
pointment as Vice - President of 
Board of Trade, i. 68-69 ; on sugar 
duty, i. 74 ; offers Dalhousie Presid¬ 
ency of Board of Trade, i. 77 ; fails 
to support Board of Trade, i. 78 ; 
Corn Law question, i. 79-83 ; re¬ 
signs, i. 81 : resumes office, i. 82 ; 
on Dalhousie’s admission to the 
Cabinet, i. 83; on railway mania, 
i. 84; eulogy on Cobden, i. 87 ; 
defeat and resignation (1846), i. S6 : 
on Dalhousie’s appointment as 
Governor-General of India, i. 95 ; 
death of, i. 384-385 
Pegu— 

Capture of, i. 439 

Request from, for aid against Burmese, 

i. 430 

Pegu Province— 

Administration in, ii. 7-23 : difficulties 
of, ii. 3-5 ; success of, i. 123 ; 

ii. 11 

Agent- and Commissioner of, selection 
of, (j. 7 

Annexation of — suggested, i. 432 ; 
approved, i. 436 ; effected, i. 443 ; 
conditions prevailing at time of, ii. 
3-5 

Area and population of, ii. 2 
Bengal, laud connection with. ii. 15 
Boundaries of, ii. 2, 20, 24, 25 
Burmese former conquerors of, ii. 2 
Coalfields in. survey of, ii. 214 
Conservator of forests appointed in, ii. 
214 

Dalhousie’s tour through, ii. 6 
Desecration of Pagodas in, ii. 5 
Famine in, ii- 5 

Frontier expeditions in, cessation of, 
ii. 11 

Inhabitants of, ii. 2, 4, 17-18 
Light Infantry, formation of, ii. 14 
Mindon Min, appeal from, for rendition 
of, ii. 24 
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'egu Province— 

Police organisation in, ii. 7*8 
Telegraph, introduction of, into, ii. 8 , 9 
Treaty, Commercial, regarding (1862), 
ii. 6 , 38 

Pemberton, Mr., i. 69 
Penang Island (Prince of Wales’ Island)— 
Acquisition of (1785), i. 291 
Dalhousie’s visit to (1850), i. 293 
Perowfski, General, ii. 73 
Persia— 

Officers for, proposal regarding, ii. 75- 

Russian base of ojDerations, unsuitable 
as, ii. 73 

War with (1856)— 

Depletion of Indian army due to, ii. 

354 note 2 

Mutiny, the, in relation to, ii. 374 
Peshawar— 

Dalhousie’s views on, i, 321 
Darbar at (1849), ii. 20 
Fort of, ii. 291 
Gilbert’s recovery of, i. 226 
. Lawrence, George, at, i. 175, 177 
Meaning of name, i. 369 
Mutiny at, i. 178 
Napier’s views on, i. 320 
•Sikh annexation of, i. 145 
Telegraph at, ii. 191, 192, 193 
Phayre, Major Arthur, birth aud parent¬ 
age of, ii. 7 ; appointed Commis¬ 
sioner of Pegu, ii. 7; delay in 
organisation of police posts in Pegu, 
ii. 7-8 ; differences with Dalhousie, 
ii. 7-10 ; correspondence with Dal¬ 
housie, ii. S-10 ; mission to King of 
Ava, ii. 9-11 ; improvements effected 
by, ii. 18 ; accompanies Lord Dal¬ 
housie during second tour in Burma, 
ii. 20 ; drafts agreement for British 
boundary, ii. 24 ; refuses to receive 
presents, ii. 26 ; acts as interpreter, 
ii. 29 ; on D’Orgoni, ii. 30 ; envoy 
to King of Ava, ii. 33-34 ; his re¬ 
ception, ii. 35-36 ; not present at 
Dalhousie’s departure, ii 385-386 ; 
recommended by Dalhousie for 
houours, ii. 387; honours not 
granted, ii. 390, 397; first Chief 
Commissioner of British Burma 
(186 i), ii. 7 ; commercial treaty for 
cession of Pegu coucluded by, under 
Lord Elgin, ii. 38 ; ability of, ii. 12 ; 
relations of. with Dalhousie, i. 117 ; 
ii. 7-8 ; Dalhoasic’s farewell letter 
to, ii. 13 

Phayre, General Sir Robert, ii. 7 
Pindari War, ii. 149 
Pinjore, darbar at, i. 373-375 
Pitt’s Act, result of, ii. 225 


Plassey, battle of, ii. 274, 303; battle¬ 
field of, ii. 2 
Plunket, Lord, i. 54 
Point de Galle, ii. 32 
Pompeii, i. 27 

Pondicherry, siege of, ii. 274 
Pontel, Mr., ii. 62 
Popham, Major, ii. 274 
Pottinger, Sir Henry, i. 112 role, 306 
Poungloung Hills, ii. 2 
Precursor, ii. 266 
Prendergast, Captain, i. 260 
Preyma case, i. 151, 176 
Pringle, Mr., i. 285-286, 289 
Prinsep, H. T., ii. 208, 273 and note- 
Prome — 

Agricultural operations suspended in, 
ii. 5 

Bengal, communication with, ii. 17 
British right to, not recognised, ii. 25 
Deputy-Commissioner appointed for, 
ii. 13 

Frontier defence at, ii. 19 
Godwin’s success at, i. 438 
Mindon Min’s envoys at, ii. 24 
Police battalion at, ii. 14 
Relief fund raised by British residents 
at, ii. 5 

Road to, over Arakan mountains ii 
15 

Property Tax Bill (1842), i. 59 
Proserpine , i. 294, 416, 427 
Protection, see Free Trade 
Punjab ( for special toums and rivers see 
their titles) 

Administration of (1846-1848), i 148- 
153 

Administration of (1848), i. 110-111 
Board of— 

Constitution of, i. 248, 252 and 
note 

Napier’s views on, i. 313-314 
319, 322 

Troops, power to requisition, 
granted to, i. 396 
Annexation of— 

Criticisms on, i. 246 
Lawrence’s views regarding, i. 234, 
243 ; Dalhousie’s correspondence 
with Hobhouse aud Russell re¬ 
garding, i. 234-239 
Mutiny, advantage during, ii. 402 
403 

Ratification of, i. 234, 245-246 
Rebellion the cause of, i. 143 
Terms of document ratifying i. 242- 
243 

British dealings with (1803-1848), i. 
142 el scq. 

British disasters, effect of, ii. 76 
Coalfields in, i. 361 ; survey of, ii. 214 
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I' onr Commissioners in, i. 259 
Frontier of, i. 388 
Frontier raids in, i. 390-392, 394 
Gold ip, rumours of, i. 361 
Irrigation iu, acreage under, i. 281 
Lawrence, John, feeling of Punjabis 
lor, ii, 5 ; recommended for post of 
Lieutenant-Governor of, ii. 384 
Loyalty of, during Mutiny, i. 122 
Misrule in, i. 150 

Fegu compared with, as to adminis¬ 
tration, ii. 3-4 

Police force for, i. 261-262 ; Napier’s 
views on, i. 320 
Progress in, ii. 252 
Salt mines in, i. 345 
Puri, ii. 52 

Quetta, ii. 104 
Quin, i. 165 

Puhimat Khan, ii. 94 
Pahmat Khan, i. 369 
Railway Board, i. 75, 78-79 ; Russell’s 
scheme of, i. 89-90 
Railway mania, i. 84-85 
Railways, Indian, see under India 
Lait, Robert S., cited, i. 232 note 
Rajmahal, ii. 62 
Rajshahi District, i. 137 
Rani Rattan Bose, ii. 242 
Ram Sing, j. 177 

Ramehanda Pant, Subadar, i. 402 
Ramnagar— 

Battle of, i. 190-191 
Cureton killed at, L 139 
Illuminations at, i. 138 
Rampur Bauleah, i. 137 
Rararee, i. 15 
Ramsay family, i. 4 
Ramsay, Colonel, i. 17 
Ramsay Very Rev. Dean, Lady Edith 
Ramsay married by, ii. 407 ; at 
Dalhousie’s funeral, ii. 418; quoted, 

i. 5 

Ramsay, General James, ii. 418 
Ramsay, Lord, of Dalhousie (1619), i. 2 
Ramsay, Lord (brother), goes to Nova 
Scotia, i. 6 ; to Harrow, i. 7 ; ac¬ 
companies his father to Calcutta, i. 
17 ; illness and death of, i. 20-23 
Ramsay, Mr. and Lady Louisa Ward law, 

ii. 407 

Ramsay, Alexander, i. 1-2 
Ramsay, Lady Edith Christian (daughter), 
birth of, i. 42; marriage of, ii. 
407 

Ramsay, Henry, i. 399 
Ramsay, Colonel James (Military Sec¬ 
retary), the Koh-i-Nur intrusted to, 


_-L 

i. 290 ; illness of, i. 384, 403; goes 
to Ceylon, i. 404 ; ii. 42-43 ; breaks 
news of Lady Dalhonsie’s death,ii. 
45; accompanies Dalhousie to Pegu, 

ii. 18 ; ordered for home, ii. 54 ; 
otherwise mentioned, ii. 346, 419 

Ramsay, Major Janies (Commissary- 
General), ii. 290-291 
Ramsay, James Andrew', sec Dalhousie, 
Marquis of 

Ramsay, Lady Susan (daughter),* birth 
of, i. 3S ; ill of scarlet lever, i. 72 ; 
visit to the Queen at Osborne, ii. 
52; arrival in India, ii. 49; ill 
health of, ii. 400, 406, 407 ; brides¬ 
maid to her sister, ii. 407 ; inscrip¬ 
tions on her parents’ tombs by, ii. 
419 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 409 ; 
ii. 393 

Ramsay, Colonel William Maule, ii. 107. 

412, 419 
Ramtirath, I 171 
Rangoon— 

Capture of, i. 428-429 
Dalhousie’s visit to (1852), i. 433 \ 
(1855), ii. 6 

Deputy-Commissioner for, ii. 13 
Forest ground in, reservation of, as 
public property, ii. 21 
Godwin’s view's regarding, i. 422 
Grain imported from, during famine iu 
Pegu, ii. 5 

Meaday, steamer and telegraph com¬ 
munication w'ith, ii. 15-16 
Merchants of, protest by, i. 414, 
416 

Outrages at, ii. 21 
Pagodas at, desecration of, ii. 18 
Plans for city at, ii. 11 
Progress in, ii. 23 

Telegraph from Meaday to, ii. 15-16 
Toungoo, road from, ii. 15 
Troops for, in the Precursor , ii. 266 
Raniganj, ii. 53-54 
Ranizais, I 395, 445 
Ranjit Sing, able rule of, i. 142 ; rise of, 
i. 144 ; British alliance with, i. 145 ; 
auecdote of Lord William Bentinck 
and, i. 146 ; death of, i. 146 
Jammu and Kashmir under, i. 365 ; 
golden chair o£ i. 374 ; grant for 
tomb of, i. 361 ; view’s on the Jul- 
luuder Doab, i. 350 
Rapti river, ii. 302 
Rathbone, Captain, i. 286 
nattier, 1 428 
Raverty, Lieutenant, i. 357 
Ravi river, l 190 
Rawal Pindi— 

Dalhousie at (Jau. 1851), i. 851 
Military disturbances at, i. 327 
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Nobles from, in darbar, i. 369 
Surrender of Siklis at, ii. 3 
Rawlinson, Colonel, ii. 74 
Religious toleration, principle of, i. 297 
Rennie, Captain, ii. 33, 402 
Richmond, Duke of, i. 70, 84 
Ridgeway, Maria, ii. 7 
Ripon, Lord, i. 55, 68, 73 
Ripon, Lord, ii. 198 

Roads, forced labour obviated by, ii. 
212 

Rohillas, ii, 304, 305 
Rolle, Lord, i. 41 

Rome, Dalhousie’s account of, i. 26 
Rose, Lieut. Hugh, i. 219 
Rosney, —, i. 376 
Roulet, Madlle., ii. 52 
Royal George, insubordination on, ii. 353 
Rurki, i. 399 
Russell, Lieut., ii. 124 
Russell, Lord John, on Dalhousie’s ap¬ 
pointment as Governor-General of 
India, i. 94, 97 ; on repeal of Com 
Laws, i. 81 ; fails to form a ministry, 

i. 82; with protectionists overthrows 
Peel, i. 86 ; Dalhousie’s letter to, 
on annexation of Punjab, i. 236 ; 
Hogg’s interview with, i. 307 ; pre¬ 
carious position of (1852), i. 408 ; 

. correspondence with Dalhousie, i. 
88-90 ; resignation of (1851), ii. 
221 ; otlienvhse mentioned, i. 370 : 

ii. 137, 219 

Russia, probable designs of, on India, ii. 
71-74 


Saadat Khan, ii. 118-120 
Saadat Khan of Khorasan, ii. 302 
Sabathu, road to, from the plains, ii. 212 
Sadhu Sarai, incident at, i. 271 
Sadr Court, ii. 249-250 
Sadulapur, affair of, i. 189, 195-197 
Sadusain, battle of, i. 164-165 
Safdar Jung, ii. 303 
Saharanpur, hospital at, ii. 358 
Sakhar, 285-286 
Salween river,* i. 294 ; ii. 2 
Sambalpur, annexation of, ii. 167-169 
Santal rebellion, ii. 60-65 
Sardinia, advances to “ Emperor of 
Burma” from, ii. 31 
Satara— 

Annexation of, ii. 157-162; Frere’s 
views on, i. 287 

Dispute in, as to allowances, i. 131 
Mutiny, utility during, ii. 368 
Political position of, ii. J15, 149 
Satlaj r of water in, 

i. 284 
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Dalhousie’s annexations, ii. 147 
Smith, Sir Harry, i. 91 
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Dalhousie’s letters to, ii. 102, 138, 
244 ; letters to Dalhousio, ii. 141 - 
142, 381 

Sobraon, battle of, i. 147 
Spears, Thomas, ii. 25-27, 31 
Stalker, Brigadier, i. 281 
Stauhope, Lord, i. 70 
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391 

Stanley, Lord, i. 55, 82-84 ; ii. 222 
Steel, Mr., i. 52; ii. 399 
Stephenson, Rowland M., ii. 387-390, 
397-398 
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Stewart, Lieut.-Col., i. 304 
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note ; ii. 258 
Stone, Dr., ii. 411 

Strachey, Sir John, Dalhousie criticised 
by, ii. 112-113 and note , 156, 157 
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Strutt, Mr., i. 90 
Subhan Khan, i. 163 
Subhaputty Pilay, ii. 242 
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Suchat Sing, Raja, i. 147 
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extinguished, ii. 149 
Surat Sing Majithia, i. 267 
Sutherland, Colonel, ii. 351-352 
Swatis, i. 388, 395-396 
Sykes, Colonel W. H., ii. 394 
Svme, Mr., ii. 400 
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423 

Cession of, to British, i. 413 
Dalhousie’s visit to (1850), i. 
294 

Pegu, annexation of. in relation to, i. 
433 
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198, 220-221 
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ii. 5 

Deputy-Commissioner for, ii. 13 
Outrages in, ii. 21 
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i. 178 
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371 

Toshakhana jewels, i. 277 
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Trade, Board of, see Board of Trade 
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Tripe, Lieut. S., ii. 33 
Trotter, Captain, cited, i. 12, 13, 44 
Troup, Major, i. 3, 28 
Trout-fishing, i. 397 
Tucker, Mr., i. 97 
Tuckett, Captain H. P., i. 53 
Tularam Seuapnti, ii. 132-133 
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Turton, Sir T., i. 132 
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i Tytler, Captain, i. 267 
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Annexation of, ii. 170-171 

Suttee illegal in, ii. 211 
Ustoranis, i. 388 
Utmankhels, i. 388, 395 

Vansittarfc, W., ii. 285 
Vaughan, Dr., ii. 395 
Victoria, Queen, coronation of, i. 41 ; 
Dalhousie offered post in house¬ 
hold of, i. 56; Lady Dalhousie 
appointed Lady of the Bedchamber 
to, i, 57 ; visit to Scotland, i. 63 ; 
to Dalhousie Castle, i. 64 ; on 
Dalhousie’s admission to the Cabinet, 
i. 83 ; on his appointment as 
Governor-General of India, i, 94 ; 
autograph letter from, to Dalhousie, 
i. 231 ; the Koh-i-Nur sent to, i. 
290; letter to Dalhousie after 
Burmese operations, i. 445 ; Dal¬ 
housie’s letter of thanks to, on his 
retirement, ii. 386 ; letter to Dal¬ 
housie on his return to England, ii. 
392 

Villiera, Charles, Com Law motion of, i. 
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ship, i. 306 

Vincent, General, i. 402 
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Cureton at, i. 190 
Dalhousie at (Dee. 1850), i. 350 
^ulab Sing received at, i. 365, 367 
Mutinous outbreak at, i. 328 

8 P reca ution for the fords at, i. 

Waziris, i. 388, 395 ; Captain Mecham 
murdered by, ii. 408 

Wellesley, Marquis, anecdote regarding 
the working capacity of, i. 12-13 ; 
poverty of, i. 62; on insult to 
•ontisli flag, i. 416 ; alliance with 
Hyderabad, ii. 123 ; policy of, ii. 

; cession of territory in Ban- 
delkhand obtained by, ii. 164 ; rank 
% ii. 229 ; Fort William College, 
Calcutta, founded by, ii. 253 ; on 
BriUsh authority in Oudh, ii. 305- 
o06; treaty with Wazir of Oudh, ii. 
306 ; work of, ii. 417 
eI1 £ gton ’ D,lke of (Arthur Wellesley), 
Mysore despatches of, ii. 66 ; on 
the Earl of Dalhousie in the Py¬ 
renees, i. 3; anecdote regarding 
Wellesley and, i. 12-13 ; Chancellor 
ot Oxford University, i. 29 ; anec- 
doto regarding portrait of, i. 36 note ; 
statue to, in Edinburgh, i. 50-52 ; 
Lalhousie’s visits to, i. 59, 72 ; on 
tax-collecting by soldiers, i. 62 ; on 
Hardiuge’s military reductions, i. 
63,132; appoints Dalhousie Captain 
of Deal Castle, i. 66 ; holds court 
of Zode-minaff^ i. 67 ; on Gough, 
i. 72, 92 ; on import duties, i. 73 ; 
on Afghan War, 59-60 ; on political 
officers and generals in India, i. 60 ; 
on Ellen boro ugh, i. 61, 74 ; 011 di¬ 
plomacy, i. 61 ; on checks in war, 
i- 62 ; supports Peel, i. 83 ; inde¬ 
pendent position of, i. 89 ; ou first 
Sikh War, i. 91-92; Dalhousie’s letter 
to, on despatch of troops to China, i. 
133 ; advice after Multan affair, i. 
158; Dalhousie’s criticism ofChiliau- 
walla expressed to, i. 188; Dal¬ 
housie’s letter to, on Ramnagar, i. 
191 ; Dalhousie’s letters to, on 
restrictions upon Gough, i. 194 ; on 
Sadulapur, i. 197-200; on Chilian- 
'valla, i. 206-208: letter of, to 
Gough, i. 226-227; Dalhousie’s 
letters to, on Napier, i. 311 ; letter 
oh on Napier’s resignation, i. 335 ; 
appointment of old men by. i. 382 ; 
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housie’s description of, i. 36-37 ; his 
appreciation of Dalhousie, i. 4, 36, 
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174, 187 

Whiting, Rev. W., i. 208 note 
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Willoughby, Mr., i. 287 ; ii. 256 
Wilson, James, ii. 212 
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tion, ii. 207 ; on scheme for ver¬ 
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lative Council, ii. 236-239: "on 


Governor of Bengal, ii. 250; on 
appointment of ILilliday, ii. 251 ; 
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India, ii. 274 ; otherwise mentioned, 
i. 399 ; ii. 241 
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